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HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  IN  1902 

will  contain  contributions  from  the  following  foremost  writers  upon  Art  and  Architecture. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated  either  by 
drawings  made  by  the  authors  themselves  or  by  photographs. 


Frank  Miles  Day  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Wilson  Eyre  Kenyon  Cox  Esther  Singleton 

John  Galen  Howard  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 
Claude  Bragdon  C.  R.  Ashbee  ,  Alice  Morse  Earle 

Elmer  Grey  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  John  Kimberly  Mumford  Edwin  A.  Barber 

Prof.  A.  D.F.  Hamlin  Walter  Cope  Clarence  A.  Blackall 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

of  all  periods  will  be  thoroughly  and  fully  presented  by  a  Great  Number  of  Illustrations  together 

WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT. 

Many  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  design  of  pages  and  the  plate  and  press  work. 

Though  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  guide  in  selecting  material.  House  and  Garden 
contains  more  illustrations  than  any  other  periodical  upon  architectural  gardening. 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

‘  Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 

MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER  MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


•  •  Send  for  1 901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 

RADIATORS 

DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD.  MASS.  ESTABLISHED  1853 
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Fresh  Snow 


Makes  most  white  paints  look  anything 
but  white.  The  only  white  paint  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  new  fallen  snow  is  pure 


Zinc  White 


Read  our  practical  pamphlets, 

"The  Paint  Question,” 

"Paints  in  Architecture,” 

Free  to  any  address. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 


1  1  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


JOHNSON  MORRIS 

CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Heating  Apparatus 

30  and  32  West  Thirteenth  Street 
NEW  TORE 


BOSTON  OFFICE  : 
No.  38  South  Market  St 


-rTArElR  WQRKvSt, 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

iMN||[ANKS.TOWffij 

/c fbec/a/  Pumping  Machinery. 

SEYMOLR,  CONN. 

WATER  PLANTS  ERECTED  FOR 

P.  Ogle,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Geo.  C.  Clausen,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

H.  F.  Dimock,  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Co. 1  New  York. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York, 
and  many  others. 

Sendjor  Catalogue  C. 


A  BUTLER’S  PANTRY 

door  should  swing  both  ways. 

Bardsley’s  Checking  Spring  Hinge 

is  the  best  device  for  these  and  all  other 
swing  doors.  It  goes  in  the  floor  and 
works  in  oil.  Send  for  catalogue  showing 
this  and  the  best  line  of  WOOD  DOOR 
KNOBS,  DOOR  STOPS,  Etc. 

- J.  B  A  R  D  S  L  E  Y - 


1 49  BAXTER  STREET,  NEWYORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  won't  blush  to  see  our  Weather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely-  Air  Tight.  Saves  jo  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C.  L .  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOMMESHINGES 
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Our  Goods... 

are  in  the 
greatest  favor 
among  those 
who  have 
used  them 


MECHANISM 
WORKMANSHIP  and 
FINISH  absolutely  the  Best 


Special  Designs  from 
Architects’  Drawings 


* The  Standard  Columbia  Cylinder 
LOCKS 

Columbia  Pneumatic 
DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


- The  - 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 

LONDON 


Factory:  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Standard” 

porcelain  Cttatwlrti  Wm 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ALL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 

CHICAGO,  1893  OMAHA,  1898  PH  I  LADELPH  I  A,  1899 

HIGHEST  AWARD  HIGHEST  AWARD  HIGHEST  AWARD 

GOLD  MEDAL  GOLD  MEDAL  GOLD  MEDAL 


PARIS,  1900 

GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


GLASGOW,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


Standard'*  Porrrlatu  ixnamrlrii  Harr 

COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD)  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  "S.  S.  M.CO.,” 

CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
GUARANTEED  BRANDS 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


l^tan&arti  ifeanttarp 

jftlfij.  Co. 

Bax  “W” 

pttt^burglE  pa.  &.  $>♦  & 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENS 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  ON  GARDENS 


Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  folio,  $25.00,  net. 

Containing  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.),  of  which  50  are  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Formal  Gardens; 
being  views  of  Entrances,  Gates,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun-Dials,  Fountains,  Ponds, 
Topyiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

Wall  and  Water  Gardens 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  u  Wood  and  Garden.”  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
A  fascinating  volume  by  this  most  popular  writer  on  gardening.  The  book  treats  of  wall,  water,  and  rock  gardens;  of  the  many  and  beautiful 
plants  which  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  of  their  proper  cultivation,  massing  and  grouping. 


Lilies  for  English  Gardens 

A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  published  lately  in  44  The  Garden  ’’  with  the  addition  of  some 
original  chapters.  Beautifully  illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

Gardening  for  Beginners 

A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.  By  E.  'I'.  Cook,  editor  of  44  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Book  of  Gardening.” 

This  book  tells  all  about  gardening  in  untechnical  language,  and  describes 
garden  methods  and  practice,  with  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  comprise  nearly  100  diagrams  and  80  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 


The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing 
examples  of  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a 
Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  open  air  Garden 
and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450 
superb  illustrations. 

This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  ofold  and  modern  gardenage, 
and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie  beforethe  possessors  ofgar- 
dens, and  those  who  would  create  gardens totheir  minds.  Folio,  $15.00. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


Jl.  Cv  3l\  Corbin 

lUxv  23riti?unT  Conn. 

M.  S'.  A. 


+ 

The  desire  to  use  Hardware  of  a  Specially  Distinctive  and 
Appropriate  Character  in  the  fitting  up  of  Fine  Private  or 
Public  Buildings  has  become  general  and  our  wide  experience 
enables  us  both  to  submit  the  design  and  execute  the  work. 

4* 

We  Manufacture 

..Fine  Locks 
. .  Door  Checks 
. .  Screws 

and  everything  in 
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I  louse  0? 


Bronze  Door  “WRITING” 
Herbert  Adams,  Sculptor 
Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jno.  Williams 
Joseph  Mitchell 
James  W  illiams 


Tel.  212-18 

[NO.  WILLIAMS 


Wrought  Iron  Works 
H .  B.  Stillman 
Associated 


Bronze  Foundry  and  Works 
Wrought  Iron  Works 


“American  &vt  in  'Btou?e  anD  3\xon" 

ARCHITECTURAL  -  DECORATIVE  -  ECCLESIASTICAL 


Colossal  Bronze  Statuary  and  Monumental  Castings 


Works  :  544  to  55*  West  27th  Street  j  N£w  yQRK 
Foundry  :  549  to  555  West  26th  Street  J 


The 

Ogden 


AUTOMATICALLY 

REGULATED 


LIQUID  DOOR  CH 

Effective  in  Action.  Durable 
Specified  by  the  I. 

20,000 

5,665  Ogden  Door  Checks 
well-known  prominent  hui 

Broadway  Chambers,  New 
Y ork  City. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

P'migrant  Stations,  Ellis 
Island. 

Public  School  Buildings, 
New  York  City,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich,  and 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Court  House,  Paterson,  N.J. 


ECK  AND  SPRING 

and  Simple  in  Construction, 
lading  Architects. 

IN  USE 

>n  the  doors  of  the  following 
dings  in  the  United  States. 

Williamson  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Broad  Exchange  Building, 
New  York  City. 

United  States  Mint,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Temple  Bar  Building, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Majestic  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. 


TRY  THE  OGDEN  CHECK  FOR  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 


Manufactured 
..by.. 


THE  OGDEN  M’F’G  CO. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Used  and  endorsed  by  the  largest  Hardware  Manufacturers 
in  the  country. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 

Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


KEYSTONE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 


ENGRAVERS 

DESIGNERS 

ILLUSTRATORS 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia 


01ip  liiumr  Srulptitn'ii 
foatlier  din.,  aim-. 

1 1115  Ualmit  S’trrrt.  -  JlhUnih'lphin.  JJa. 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

ART  SCREENS  and 
MURAL  DECORATIONS 

in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construct  ion. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOI.VOKH  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HlTCHiNGS  &.  Co. 


HITCHINGS  &  CO. 


Established  1844 
Catalogues  on  Application 


21$  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD  CARY  I  N  GS 

We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  the  most  artistic  designs,  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  emhossing. 

No  applique  work.  Write  for  samples. 

W  I  L  L  N  E  R  WO  O  D 
COMPANY 

52  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD  TCP PA  COTTA  WORKS 

WORKS :  PERTH  AlMBOY,  NEW  JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

257  FOURTH  AVENUF  NEW  YORK 
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Contents  for  January 


PAGE 

BELLEFONTAINE  ( Part  /),  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Designed  by  Carrere  &  Hastings, 

Architects.  Illustrated ,  I 

THE  RULE  OF  THREE.  By  Claude  Bragdon.  Illustrated  by  the  Author ,  io 

BYWAYS  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrations ,  15 

TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE  (Part  //,  Feudal ),  By  Herbert  C.  Wise. 

Illustrated ,  1  7 

VIEWS  OF  FRANCE.  Illustrations ,  30 

THE  MISSION  BUILDING,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Designed  by 

George  Cary,  Architect.  The  Photographic  Competition.  Illustrated  31 

A  RESIDENCE,  Madison  Avenue  and  49TH  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Designed 

by  Handy  &  Cady,  Architects.  Illustrations ,  35 

EDITORIAL.  38 


ESTABLISHED  1888.  cable  address,  conosera 

CELADON  ROOFING  TILE  COMPANY 


STABLE  FOR  MRS.  ROBERT  W.  LESLEY,  HAVERFORD,  PA.  LINDLEY  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT 

Spanish  “A”  Tile  Roof.  THE  MEADE  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO.,  Roofing  Contractors 

manueacturers  ARTISTIC  AND  FLAT  ROOFING  TILES 

Works  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  Ottawa,  Ill.  New  York  Office  :  156  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago  Office  :  204  Dearborn  Street. 

Estimates  made  for  work  anywhere  in  United  States 
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BELLE  FONTAINE 


AT  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Designed  by  Carr  ere  £5?  Hastings ,  Architects. 

~T~ 


UPON  the  hills  which  surround  the  old 
village  of  Lenox  are  modern  homes  of 
a  most  extensive  type.  Beyond  the  elm 
shaded  common,  along  excellent  roads  fairlv 
ringing  under  the  foot,  one  finds  the 
country  -  side  in 
possession  of  city 
folk  bearing  well- 
known  names  of 
Manhattan. 

These  new  places 
differ  from  the  old 
homes  of  the 
neighborhood  as 
new  needs  of  do¬ 
mestic  architec¬ 
ture  have  parted 
from  the  New 
England  ideal  of  a 
rectangular  dwell¬ 
ing  of  wood  with 
perhaps  a  pedi¬ 
ment  and  pilas¬ 
ters.  The  severe 
simplicity  of  old 
landmarks  has  lit¬ 
tle  influence  upon 
the  new,  and  in 
picturesque  mass¬ 
ing  and  coloring 
the  recent  build¬ 
ings  surpass  each 
other  toward  the 
goal  of  variety. 

The  tranquillity 
of  a  New  England  village  has  given  way  to 
modern  splendor.  During  the  last  century 
Lenox  was  a  centre  of  life  sufficient  to  itself  and 


not  the  summer  suburb  of  a  great  city.  It  was 
then  that  a  circle  of  literary  people  made  its 
home  here  and  impressed  with  dignity  and  re¬ 
finement  the  little  focus  of  Berkshire  activity. 
Hawthorne  wrote  his  “  House  of  the  Seven 

Gables  ”  here  and 
Lenox  history 
bears  the  names  of 
Frederika  Bremer 
and  Mrs.  Kemble. 

Many  of  the 
new  houses  are 
placed  close  to 
the  road  where 
spacious  entrance 
drives  swing 
through  their 
porte-  cocheres, 
suiting  the  for¬ 
mality  of  first  ap¬ 
proach.  But  the 
other  sides  of  the 
houses,  where  liv- 
i  n  g  rooms  are 
removed  from 
public  view,  have 
always  a  delight¬ 
ful  outlook  over 
descending  hill¬ 
sides  to  streams 
and  to  distant 
woods.  It  is  these 
views  of  a  country 
lying  wellbetween 
the  extreme  of 
dull  flatness  and  abrupt  severity  which  are 
the  attraction  of  a  Berkshire  home,  which 
welcome  with  quiet  refreshment  those  who 


STEPS  TO  THE  TERRACE 


I 


Belle  font  aine ,  at  Lenox ,  Massachusetts 


return  in  September  or  October  from  the 
sea-beaten  coasts  at  Bar  Harbor  and  New¬ 
port.  Far  from  the  highways,  also,  distant 


heights  of  ground  commanding  lower  rises 
bear  large  domestic  establishments.  Stables, 
barns  and  green-houses  widely  separated 
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reveal  the  great  size  of 
the  properties.  Acres 
of  closely  clipped  lawn 
skirted  by  hemlock 
hedgesand  asphalt  walks 
extend  far  out  from  the 
village  and  obtrude 
themselves  upon  a  rural 
landscape. 

With  too  much  eager¬ 
ness  perhaps  have  we 
set  out  country  homes 
near  the  skylines  of  our 
lands.  The  pleasure  we 
have  in  a  wide  prospect 
tempts  us  to  extend  the 
view  as  far  around  the 
circle  as  possible.  The 
result  is  frequently  a 
restless  and  needless  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  natural 
scenery.  Where  this  has 
not  been  done  and  where 
architecture  instead  of 
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breaking  rudely  in  upon 
Nature  has  only  added 
a  new  beauty  to  it,  we 
see  in  the  house  and 
graceful  avenues  of 
Bellefontaine.  Before 
this  monumental  home 
is  a  broad  gently  rising 
upland  continuing  to  a 
wood  and  then  on  to 
the  hills  of  the  village. 
Just  before  the  wood 
stands  the  house.  The 
wide  fapade  and  lateral 
lines  of  trees  lying  at 
right  angles  with  the 
public  road  send  the 
visitor  on  where  he  may 
look  back  and  see  at  one 
view  the  stately  and  dig¬ 
nified  whole. 

A  wide  foreground  of 
meadow  becomes  a  clip¬ 
ped  lawn  sloping  up  to 
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the  walls  of  a  terrace,  where  vines  fall  loosely 
over  white  stonework.  Above  are  walks  and 
masses  of  flowers  and  small  grass  plats,  carry¬ 
ing  the  green  of  the  foreground  to  the  base 
of  balustrades  and  a  white  two-story  colon¬ 
nade.  Attached  to  these  are  the  walls  of  the 
house  itself  whose  delicate  colors  dissolve 
above  into  a  light  sun-filled  sky.  From  low 
arcaded  porticos 
rows  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplars 
extend  upon 
each  side  like 
outstretched 
arms.  Above 
their  sharp 
young  tops  wave 
forest  trees  in 
one  dark  back¬ 
ground.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  here 
surrounded  by 
conditions  which 
give  the  highest 
effect.  H  ow  the 
scene  would 
have  pleased  an 
observer  like 
Mr.  H  amerton ! 

Quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  of  his 
dictum  his  three 
requirements  for 
the  setting  of  a 
house  have  been 
fulfilled.  The 
“pedestal,”  he 
desired,  is  the 
rising  lawn;  the 
“  margin  ”  is  the 
sweep  of  land 
bounded  by  the 
avenues;  and  the 
adossement  is  the 
forest.  Viewed  from  a  greater  distance  all 
the  hills  of  Lenox  would  increase  the  value 
of  the  last.  Thus  Bellefontaine  appears  from 
the  Stockbridge  Road.  It  is  a  formal  type  of 
country  home,  to  be  sure,  and  its  beauty  is 
not  one  of  loose  picturesqueness.  But  we 
shall  see  in  approaching  the  house,  in  walking 
the  lawns  and  terraces,  that  formality  of  form 
ceases  where  walls  and  columns  meet  the 


ground.  From  that  point  Nature’s  call  for 
freedom  has  been  heeded  and  the  problem 
of  setting  a  dignified  structure  with  unyield¬ 
ing  Renaissance  lines  in  the  midst  of  rolling, 
almost  mountainous,  country  has  been  ideally 
solved. 

Natural  and  artificial  objects  replace  each 
other  at  successive  stages  from  the  soft 

meadowbelowto 
the  focus  of  Art 
in  the  house  it¬ 
self.  Had  a 
poorer  judgment 
led  the  design 
the  whole  prop¬ 
erty  would  have 
been  stiffly  sur¬ 
rounded  and 
marked  off  by 
walls  of  cut 
stone  and  cold 
gray  concrete 
walks,  where 
walks  were  not 
needed.  But 
these  false  acces¬ 
sories  do  not  fol¬ 
low  the  traveler 
along  the  Stock- 
b ridge  Road 
crying  “  Within 
us  is  Bellefon¬ 
taine!”  One 
lofty  and  impres¬ 
sive  gateway 
marks  the  main 
entrance  from 
the  road.  At  this 
point  the  avenue 
commences  and 
one  approaches 
the  house  be¬ 
tween  two  paral¬ 
lel  lines  of  slen¬ 
der  trees.  When  the  sun  is  low  the  thin  trunks 
make  bars  of  shadow  across  the  path  and  the 
fancy  sees  a  long  low  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  distant  house  instead  of  the  smooth 
Macadam  avenue.  After  passing  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  house  on  the  left,  just  inside  the 
gate,  a  spot  of  light  across  the  road  is  the 
only  interruption  in  the  long  perspective. 
It  is  the  entrance  to  the  stable  which  stands 
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on  the  left,  around  a  courtyard  enclosed  within 
a  high  brick  wall.  1'he  axis  of  the  building 
crosses  at  right  angles  that  of  the  avenue. 

Continuing  toward  the  house  an  arcaded 
portico  shines  in  full  sunlight  beyond  the 
shadows  of  the  avenue  and  is  framed  like  a 
picture  in  the  cleft  between  the  trees.  At  the 
bottom  a  low  stone  wall  half-covered  with 
creeping  vines,  retains  a  dower  garden. 
Several  stone  steps  ascend  between  two 
sentinel  cupressus  Lawsoniana  to  walks  ot 
broken  stone  which  enclose  and  intersect  four 
parterres.  There  is  a  freedom  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  skilful  massing  of  flowers  and  bushes 


within  the  terrace  that  gives  a  level  setting 
to  the  building  on  three  sides. 

The  drive  turns  to  the  left  after  leaving 
the  avenue  and  goes  on  past  the  service  wing 
of  the  house  to  the  great  formal  courtyard 
cut  into  the  woods,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  paper.  But 
we  have  now  turned  to  the  right  from  the 
flower  garden  and  we  are  on  the  grassed  and 
planted  terrace  before  the  house.  This  space  is 
divided  into  twolevels  of  almost  equal  areaand, 
though  crossed  by  three  walks  near  the  edges,  it 
has  been  kept  as  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  fore¬ 
ground.  There  are  no  parterres  here  and  only 
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against  the  walls  so  as  to  give  variety  to  the 
architectural  lines  and  yet  to  preserve  them. 
The  beds  are  pied  with  petunias,  nasturtiums 
and  hollyhocks,  while  hydrangeas  in  boxes 
have  been  placed  at  important  corners  or  at 
centres  of  spaces.  A  profusion  of  foliage 
crowds  out  upon  the  walks.  The  red  lychnis 
chalcedonies ,  the  rosa  rugosa  and  the  yellow 
rudbekia  are  brilliant  before  the  shadows  in 
the  arches  of  the  portico.  In  the  centre  of 
all  an  Italian  fountain  plays  a  tinkling  stream 
into  a  low  basin  and  is  an  effective  light  object 
in  the  long  perspective  of  house  and  avenue. 

There  are  two  of  these  gardens,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  house,  and  they  are  enclosed 

1  J 


small  clumps  of  shrubbery  and  flowers  inter¬ 
rupt  the  lawn.  The  shrubs,  becoming  thicker 
on  the  upper  level, reach  up  to  the  very  bases  of 
the  great  columns  and  hang  over  the  balus¬ 
trade.  Standing  in  front  of  the  central  colon¬ 
nade  one  looks  between  two  stone  pines 
across  the  descending  fields.  Below  to  the 
right  are  the  greenhouses,  and  beyond  is  the 
barn ;  but  these  buildings  are  far  enough  away 
and  below  the  eye  to  leave  the  wide  view  un¬ 
marred.  It  is  a  country  of  broken  outlines 
of  hills  and  many  hues  of  wood  and  field 
passing  into  distant  blue.  The  highway  far 
off  to  the  right,  descending  toward  the 
south,  is  lost  in  a  first  few  hills  which  hide 
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from  view  Lake  Mac- 
keenac,  called  by  the 
Berkshire  folk  “  The 
Bowl.” 

The  porticos  at  both 
ends  of  the  house  are 
important  elements  not 
only  in  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  house 
itself,  but  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  for  several 
long  axes  meet  and 
cross  upon  them.  They 
provide  the  only  out¬ 
door  living-space  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  it  is  well  that 
not  only  the  flower 
gardens  spread  a  beauty 
a  few  feet  below  the 
marble  floors,  but  that 
most  of  the  best  vistas 
of  Bellefontaine  can  be 
enjoyed  from  under  the 
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arches.  Upon  the  east 
the  view  down  the  pop¬ 
lar  avenue  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  one  by  which 
we  have  approached) 
ends  in  a  semi-circular 
pergola,  placed  so  as  to 
face  the  house  and  at  an 
angle  of  thedense  back¬ 
ground  of  wood.  The 
drive  now  leaves  the 
shelter  of  the  poplars  at 
right  angles  and  skirts 
the  straight  edge  of 
forest  which  flanks  on 
the  east  the  fields  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  We 
have  thus  traversed  the 
southern  front  of  Belle¬ 
fontaine.  The  north 
side  of  the  house  with 
the  formal  garden  we 
shall  see  in  our  follow¬ 
ing  number. 
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TH E  BEA U TI FUL  N  ECESS I TY  : 

BEING  ESSAYS 

UI’ON  ARCHITECTURAL  ESTHETICS. 

THE  RULE  OF  THREE.1 

\AI ALTER  PATER  has  said  that  all  art 
V  V  constantly  aspires  towards  the  condition 
of  music.  This  is  perhaps  because  all  art 
has  its  root  in  number,  being  in  one  of 
its  aspects  only  a  system  of  harmonious 
numerical  ratios,  of  which  music  is  the  direct 
sensuous  expression.  Everything  in  its  last 


and  mystic  symbol,  popularly  known  as 
Solomon’s  Seal,  or  the  Shield  of  David. 

It  appears  that  this,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
taken  singly,  doubled,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  regular  hexagon,  is  one  of  nature’s  arche¬ 
types,  or  universal  patterns,  for  it  occurs  in 
the  snow-crystal,  in  the  bee’s  cell,  in  flower 
forms  without  number,  and  it  can  be  traced, 
— though  more  obscurely — in  insect  and 
animal  structure,  and  even  in  the  body  of 
man  himself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  figure  of  such 
significance  in  nature  is  of  importance  also  in 


analysis  is  number ;  and  geometry  is  the 
manifestation  of  number  in  space.  The 
ancient  Pythagorean  precept,  and  the  latest 
generalization  of  modern  science  meet  here 
on  common  ground. 

When  ideas  enter  phenomenal  life  they 
assume  perforce  a  threefold  aspect.  They 
appear  as  cause  operation  and  effect  ;  or 
they  take  on  the  three  dimensions  of  length 
breadth  and  thickness.  Of  this  number 
three,  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  simplest  of 
symmetrical  plane  figures,  is  the  geometrical 
equivalent ;  and  if  this  pair,  one  of  the  two 
symbolizing  time,  and  the  other  symbolizing 
space,  be  represented  by  means  of  intersect¬ 
ing  equilateral  triangles,  forming  a  hexagram, 
the  resultant  figure  is  that  ancient,  beautiful, 


i  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  essays  by  Mr.  Bragdon,  in  which 
are  elaborated  those  theories  concerning  art  generally  and  architectural 
art  in  particular  as  set  forth  in  his  notable  speech  :  “Mysticism  and 
Architecture,”  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America.  The  papers  will  appear  in  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  of  House  and  Garden. 


art,  for  art  is  “  idealized  creation,” — nature 
carried  to  a  higher  power  by  reason  of  its 
passage  through  a  human  consciousness. 
According  to  Schopenhauer,  it  is  possible  to 
resolve  all  music  into  two  chords,  the 
dominant  seventh,  and  the  tonic;  one  of 
longing  and  striving,  and  the  other  of  rest  and 
fulfilment.  These  are  to  be  conceived  of  as 
the  interlaced  equilateral  triangles  of  harmony, 


for  three  is  the  least  number  of  notes  of 
which  a  chord  can  be  composed,  as  it  is  the 
least  number  of  lines  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  enclose  a  space.  The  hexagram  of  color 
is  more  familiar  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the 
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three  primaries :  red,  yellow  and  blue,  and 
the  three  secondaries  :  orange,  green  and 
purple.  Three  colors  are  required  to  form 


the  chord,  which  comprises  any  given  color 
and  its  complementary,  one  of  the  two  being, 
of  course,  a  binary. 

'The  important  part  played  by  the  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle  in  the  art  of  painting  can  be 
little  more  than 
suggested  within 
the  limits  of  this 
article,  but  any 
interested  reader 
can  easily  pursue 
the  subject  for 
himself.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
stance  only  a  few 
world  famous  pic¬ 
tures,  painted 
during  the  golden 
noon  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  art — the 
Renaissance  pe¬ 
riod  in  Italy. 

The  problem 
which  preoccu¬ 
pied  the  painters 
of  that  time  was. 


as  Symonds  says  of  Leonardo,  “to  submit 
the  freest  play  of  form  to  simple  figures  of 
geometry  in  grouping.’’  Alberti  held  that 


the  painter  should  above  all  things  have 
mastered  geometry  ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
study  of  perspective  and  kindred  subjects, 
was  widespread  and  popular.  The  first  artist 
to  achieve  a  thoroughly  scientific  scheme  of 

composition, 
based  on  geo¬ 
metrical  princi¬ 
ples,  seems  to 
have  been  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  in 
his  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  in  the 
church  of  S. 
Maria  Nuova,  in 
Florence.  Sy¬ 
monds  says  of  it : 
“  Simple  figures 
— the  pyramid, 
and  the  triangle, 
upright,  inverted, 
a  n  d  interwoven 
like  the  rhymes  of 
a  sonnet  —  form 
the  basis  of  the 
composition. 
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r h i s  system  was  adhered  to  by  the  Fratre  in 
all  his  subsequent  works.”  Raphael,  with  that 
power  of  assimilation  which  distinguishes  him 
among  men  of  genius,  learned  from  Fra 
Bartolommeo  this  meth¬ 
od  of  disposing  figures, 
and  combining  them  in 
masses  with  almost  math¬ 
ematical  precision,  and 
the  equilateral  triangle 
was  one  of  his  favorite 
devices.  This  even  a 
cursory  study  of  his 
works  will  show. 

It  would  have  been 
indeed  suprising  if  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci,  in  whom 
the  artist  and  the  man  of 
science  were  so  wonder¬ 
fully  united  had  not  been 
greatly  preoccupied  with 
the  mathematics  of  the 
art  of  painting.  His 
Madonna  of  the  Rocks, 
and  Virgin  on  the  lap  of 
Saint  Anne, in  the  Louvre, 
exhibit  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  pyramidal  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is,  however, 
in  his  masterpiece,  the 
Last  Supper,  that  he 
combines  geometrical 
symmetry  and  precision 
with  perfect  naturalness 
and  freedom  in  the  group¬ 
ing  of  individually  inter¬ 
esting  and  dramatic  fig¬ 
ures.  I'he  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  are  distributed  in 
four  groups  of  three  each 
about  the  figure  of  Christ, 
which,  artfullv  isolated 
from  the  others,  is  ex¬ 
actly  contained  within  a 
well  defined  equilateral 
triangle;  while  from  the  head  of  this  figure, 
t.e.y  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  simple 
perspective  lines  of  the  room  radiate. 

Michael  Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
the  great  Venetians,  in  whose  work  the  art 
of  painting  may  be  said  to  have  culminated, 
recognized  and  obeyed  those  mathematical 
laws  of  composition  known  to  their  immediate 


predecessors,  and  the  decadence  of  the  art 
may  be  traced  not  only  in  the  false  senti¬ 
ment  and  affectation  of  the  period,  but  also 
in  the  abandonment  by  the  artists  of  those 

obscurely  geometrical 
arrangements  and  group¬ 
ings  which,  in  the  work 
of  the  great  masters,  so 
satisfies  the  eye  and 
haunts  the  memory  of 
the  beholder. 

Architecture  is  the 
most  closely  related  of  all 
the  arts  to  geometry. 
Indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  architecture  is  ge¬ 
ometry  made  concrete 
and  ponderable.  As  Em¬ 
erson  says,  “The  pleasure 
a  palace  or  a  temple  gives 
the  eye  is  that  an  order 
and  method  has  been 
communicated  to  stones, 
so  that  they  speak  and 
geometrize,  become  ten¬ 
der  or  sublime  with  ex¬ 
pression.”  Over  and 
above  its  obvious  geom¬ 
etry,  every  truly  great 
and  beautiful  work  of 
architecture  is  harmoni¬ 
ously  proportioned,  both 
as  a  whole  and  as  to  its 
parts,  by  reason  of  these 
being  in  a  manner  co-in¬ 
cident  with  certain  simple 
symmetrical  figures  of 
geometry.  These, 
though  invisible  to  the 
sight,  and  not  consciously 
present  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  serve  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  entire  fabric 
into  one  memorable 
whole.  Chief  among  such 
figures,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  properties 
and  perfection,  is  the  equilateral  triangle. 
It  would  seem  that  the  eye  has  an  especial 
fondness  for  this  figure,  just  as  the  ear  has  for 
certain  related  musical  sounds.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  three 
important  points  in  any  architectural  compo¬ 
sition  approximately  coincide  with  the  three 
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extremities  of  an  equilateral  triangle  it  makes 
tor  beauty  of  proportion. 

An  ancient  and  notable  example  occurs  in 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  sides  of  which,  in 
their  original  condition,  were  it  is  believed 
equilateral  triangles.  It  is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  certain  geometrical  intersections  give 


tration  from  the  Como  edition  of  Vitruvius, 
published  in  Milan  about  1521,  which 
shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  Milan  cathe¬ 
dral,  together  with  the  system  of  equilateral 
triangles  which  determined  its  principal 
proportions.  The  architects  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  inheriting  the  Roman  tra- 


the  proportions  of  the  Greek  orders.  The 
perfect  little  Erectheum  of  the  Athenian 
acropolis  would  seem  to  have  been  pro¬ 
portioned  by  means  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
both  in  general,  and  in  detail.  The  same 
figure,  in  conjunction  with  the  square  and 
the  circle  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in 
designing  triumphal  arches,  basilicas,  and 
baths.  The  vescia  piscis,  consisting  of  two 
arcs  of  a  circle  enclosing  a  double  equilateral 
triangle  was  often  used  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  laying  out  the  plans  of  churches  and 
cathedrals.  It  is  scarcelv  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  an  entire  system  of  window 
tracery  was  based  upon  the  circle  and  the 
equilateral  triangle.  That  the  latter  figure 
was  a  determining  factor  in  the  proportion¬ 
ing  of  Gothic  buildings  is  sufficiently  proven 
(if  such  proof  were  needed)  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  illus- 


dition  in  such  matters,  constantly  recog¬ 
nized  this  essential  principle  of  monumental 
design. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  the  builders  of  antiquity, 
the  masonic  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  architects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
followed  certain  geometrical  rules  of  propor¬ 
tion  ;  but  even  though  this  theory  be  denied 
or  disproven, — if  after  all  these  men  ob¬ 
tained  their  results  working  unconsciously 
and  at  hap-hazard, — the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  rules  remains  unchanged  for,  as  has 
been  well  said,  “  the  artist  follows  the  rules 
without  knowing  them.”  Laws  of  beauty 
there  are,  of  which  this  Rule  of  Three  is 
one,  which  are  “  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
human  intelligence” — deep  as  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 

Claude  Trap  do?/. 
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TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

II.  FEUDAL. 

BOTZEN  is  now  a  thriving  town  of  the 
Tyrol  and  one  of  the  busiest.  Situated 
in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  province  it 
also  lies  in  the  most  important  valley.  Over 
the  chain  of  highways  following  as  best  they 
could  the  waters  of  the  Sill,  the  Eisak  and 
the  Adige,  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  across 
the  Alps  has  always  made  its  way.  Botzen 
was  an  important  point  upon  the  route.  It 
still  remains  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Tyrol,  though  unrenowned  beyond  the 
borders  of  that  country.  In  arriving  here 
from  the  north  the  traveler  has  left  the 
Brenner  Pass  nearly  sixty  miles  behind  and 
finds  himself  on  the  watershed  of  Italy. 
Southern  characteristics  in  the  architecture  are 
apparent.  The  life  in  the  streets,  the  fruit 
stalls  and  gay  costumes  foretell  the  scenes  of 


thronged  Italian  cities.  No  less  than  four 
streams  and  their  highroads  meet  near  the 
town  ;  and  beyond  narrow  arcaded  streets  are 
wide  mountain  views  and  castles  appearing 
on  the  nearer  hillsides.  The  neighborhood 
of  Botzen  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  for  the 
study  of  feudal  buildings  of  the  Tyrol  and 
it  is  here  that  the  examples  considered  in  this 
article  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

A  pleasant  excursion  from  the  town  takes 
one  across  the  Talfer  brook  and  up  to  the 
heights  of  Eppan.  On  that  elevated  plain, 
near  the  village  of  St.  Michael,  is  Castle 
Gandegg,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  graceful  masses  that  now  appear 
above  the  fir  trees  of  a  well-kept  park  are 
not  the  original  construction,  for  a  dark  ivy- 
covered  wall  half-hidden  in  shrubbery  farther 
up  the  hillside  recalls  a  former  burg.  The 
peasants  tell  that  the  fragment  was  part  of  a 
tower  carried  away  in  the  year  ioor  bv  a 
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landslide  from  the  Gantkofel.  The  name  of 
the  present  building  recalls  the  catastrophe. 
(Egg  is  from  ecke,  a  corner,  thus  Gandegg  ;  a 
corner  of  the  Gaud.)  Probably  with  a  view 
to  safety  the  later  structure  was  reared  at 


some  distance  below  the  original  site,  and 
either  by  this  foresight  or  the  favor  of  Nature 
a  very  good  ensemble  has  been  preserved. 
Bold  circular  towers  at  each  corner  of  the 
main  building  make  an  almost  symmetrical 
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arrangement.  At  one  side  is  joined  the 
chapel  whose  light  spire  adds  to  the  pictur¬ 
esque  outline  of  the  group.  Formerly 
Gandegg  was  surrounded  by  protecting  walls. 


They  were  added  in  the  XV  Century  by  the 
Freudensteins,  a  family  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  Tyrol  lor  power  and  landed  property. 
In  1550  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  presented 
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PLAN  OF  BURG  RUNKELSTEIN. 


A — The  Entrance  Door. 

B — The  Courtyard. 

C — The  Palace. 

D — Keeper’s  Dwelling. 

E — The  Emperor’s  Room. 

F — Vintler’s  Summer-house. 

G — The  Knights’  Halls. 

The  Palace  C  embraces  two  rooms,  a  and  b. 

On  the  ground  Boor  of  a  is  an  open  hall, 
on  the  1st  floor,  the  “Inlaid”  Room, 
on  the  2nd  floor,  the  “  Bathroom,”* 
on  the  3rd  floor,  the  Arms  Room.* 

On  the  ground  floor  of  b  is  the  Drinking  Hall, 
on  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  floors,  clear  up  to  the  roof,  is 
a  Great  Hall*  with  frescoes. 

c — Connecting  passage  from  the  room  on  1st  floor  to  the 
Southern  Rampart. 

d — Keeper’s  Dwelling,  over  which  is  the  Southern  Rampart. 
e — -The  Tower. 
f- — Winding  Stairs. 
g — Keeper’s  Dwelling. 

h — The  Jail,  over  which  is  the  Eastern  Rampart. 

i — On  the  ground  floor,  the  Wine  Fermenting  Room, 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  floors,  the  Emperor’s  Rooms. 

/’ — Stairs  to  the  Chapel. 

/ — Stairs  to  the  Emperor’s  Rooms. 
m — The  Chapel.* 
n — The  Sacristy. 

0 — Stairs  to  the  Kitchen. 
p — The  Kitchen,  now  a  closet. 
q — Vaulted  Hall.* 

Outside  Stairway  to  the  Palace. 
s — Western  Rampart  and  Wooden  Corridor*  to  the 
Knights’  Halls. 


t — Balcony  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Talter. 

u — Tristan’s  Room.*)  ™  T/  .  ,  ,  Tr  .. 

,,  r,  1  he  Knights  Halls. 

v — Garel  s  Koom.-i-  j  0 

w — Projection  overlooking  the  Sarn  valley. 

x — Projection  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 

V — Chimney  piece. 

z — Moat  with  bridges  to  the  Entrance  Door. 


EXISTING  FRESCOES  : 

1 —  In  the  Palace  a  on  the  2nd  floor,  “  Bathroom  ”  with 
portraits. 

2 —  In  the  Palace  a  on  the  3rd  floor,  Arms  Room  with 
Tilting  Games. 

3 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Tournament. 

4 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Racquet  Game. 

5 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Court  Dance. 

6 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Bear  Hunt. 

7 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Wild  Boar  Hunt. 

8 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Mountain  Chase  for  chamois,  wolves 
and  bears. 

9 —  In  the  Palace  b.  Fishing  Scene. 

10 — In  the  Chapel,  Martyrdom  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Catherine. 

1  1 — In  the  Summer-house,  Vaulted  Hall,  portraits  of  the 
German  Emperors  and  allegories. 

1  2 — In  the  Summer-house,  Vaulted  Hall,  the  Wigalois 
frescoes. 

1  3—14 — In  the  Summer-house,  on  ceiling  below  Corridor, 
the  Triads. 

1  5 — In  the  Summer-house,  the  Tristan  Cycle. 

1  6 — In  the  Summer-house,  the  Garel  Cycle. 


*  These  rooms  contain  wall  paintings. 
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the  building  to  one  of  his  secret  counsellors 
who  made  many  repairs  still  visible  in  the 
castle’s  now  excellent  condition.  The  defense 
walls  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the 
old  edifice  is  at  peace  with  its  surroundings. 
Under  present  owners,  who  have  embellished 
the  interior,  feudal  memories  have  faded  and 
Gandegg  has  become  a  luxurious  home. 

The  gray  towers  of  Schloss  Trostburg  are 
a  splendid  landmark  upon  the  mountain  side 
above  the  village  of  Waidbruck,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Grddnerthal.  A  rocky  promontory 
over  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  has 
given  foundation  for  an  imperious  pile  com¬ 
manding  as  wide  a  prospect  as  a  jealous  lord 
could  ever  have  desired.  The  fore  buildings 
of  the  entrance  stretch  up  the  mountain  side 
while  strav  crumbling  walls  in  a  ravine  below 
show  the  great  extent  of  the  original  fastness. 
Pyramidal  roofs  and  small  windows,  many  of 


them  embrasured  and  surrounded  by  plain 
bands  of  stone,  characterize  the  building. 
Here  as  at  Fischburg  (see  House  and 
Garden  for  December,  1901)  the  walls  have 
been  roughly  plastered  and  irregular  quoins 
mark  the  corners  in  a  rudely  decorative  way, 
at  harmony  with  the  unfinished  and  vigorous 
architecture  of  defense. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  all  the 
Tyrol  is  probably  the  Castle  of  Runkelstein. 
Upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  streams  near  Botzen  it  has  a 
background  of  higher  mountains  of  the  same 
stone  which  has  passed  into  its  walls.  It  is 
far  more  than  a  specimen  of  one  epoch,  or 
locality,  or  the  caprices  of  a  single  family,  for 
it  summarizes  the  different  phases  of  Tyrolese 
life  existing  during  all  the  periods  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  Romans  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  commanding  position  of  its 
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pile  of  rock  overlooking  several  valleys,  for 
they  had  a  watch  tower  there  long  before 
Runkelstein  itself  was  reared.  In  1237 
history  begins  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  present  budding.  It  was  then  that  the 
Bishop  of  Trent  gave  permission  to  build 
the  castle  to  Sir  Frederick  and  Beral,  sons  of 
Adalpera  of  Wanga,  under  condition  that 


the  house  should  always  be  open  to  the 
bishops  of  that  city.  It  had  stood  but  fifty 
years,  however,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
violence  of  Meinhard  and  left  a  ruin. 
Having  reverted  to  the  see  of  Trent  it  was 
given  about  the  year  1390  as  a  feudal  tenure 
to  the  brothers  Niklas  and  Franz  Vintler  of 
Botzen.  By  these  lords  Runkelstein  was 
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VINTLER  S  SUMMER-HOUSE 


BURG  RUNKELSTEIN 


almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Manors,  a  chapel 
and  two  towers  were  added  and  also  on  the 
northern  side  the  interesting  summer-house. 

Niklas  the  Vin- 
tler,  as  he  was 
called,  was  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  his  house, 
and  some  feeling 
he  must  have  had, 
too,  for  the  ameni¬ 
ties  ot  his  time  for 
he  adorned  with 
frescoes  at  least 
five  of  the  castle 
halls.  In  these 
rooms  were  wel¬ 
comed  knights, 
artists,  poets  and 
singers.  It  was 
here  that  copies  of 


books  were  made  and  where  early  chroni¬ 
cles  were  written  by  the  castle  chaplain. 
Vintler’s  greatest  contributions  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  however,  were 
the  elaborate  deco¬ 
rations  ot  the  sum¬ 
mer-house.  On 
the  walls  of  the 
first  story  over  the 
arches  are  pictures 
of  German  Em¬ 
perors  in  medal¬ 
lions  of  gray  and 
green  adorned  with 
golden  crowns. 
On  the  interior 
between  the  arches 
are  the  faded 
remains  of  the 
Wigalois  Cycle, 
while  the  ceiling 


COURTYARD  OF  RUNKELSTEIN 
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hears  triads  ot  modern  heroes  of  history, 
famed  giants  and  favorite  dwarfs.  But  these 
are  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  celebrated  Tristan  Cycle.  In  a  series 
of  thirteen  pictures  the  story  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  is  told  as  the  artist  gathered  it 
from  the  poem  of  Gottfried  of  Strasburg. 
The  mystical  and  poetic  beauty  of  these 
scenes,  pictured  bv  Tyrolese  art  of  the 
early  XV  Century,  is  indeed  remarkable; 
and  Wagner,  it  is  said,  was  so  impressed  by 
them  that  they  inspired  some  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  In  a  hall  adjoining  that  of  Tristan  is 
the  Garel  Cycle,  forming  a  deep  frieze  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  heavy  brown  timbers  of 
the  ceiling.  About  the  middle  of  the  XIII 
Century  the  poet  Pleir  of  Salzburg  sang  of 
Garel,  a  hero  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table. 
The  strange  adventures  of  the  gallant  knight 
are  faithfully  related  in  eighteen  scenes.  U n- 
fortunately  several  of  the  pictures  are  so 


marred  by  time  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  in  the 
midst  of  the  Germanic  spirit  of  the  wall 
decorations  is  an  Italian  Gothic  mantel  with 
polvchrome  twisted  columns. 

Upon  a  visit  to  Runkelstein  in  1500  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  directed  the  decaying 
frescoes  to  be  renovated  by  the  painter 
Frederick  Lebenbacher  of  Brixen.  The 
buildings  were  ordered  to  be  strengthened 
for  defense.  As  events  proved,  this  labor 
was  to  be  thrown  away,  for  twenty  years 
later  the  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  castle 
was  demolished  by  an  explosion  of  gun¬ 
powder  kept  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 
For  ten  years  Runkelstein  remained  in  a  for¬ 
lorn  condition  of  partial  ruin,  its  moat  filled 
with  debris.  Again  rebuilt,  and  this  time 
by  Sigmund  of  Brandis,  the  ownership  passed 
during  a  period  of  over  three  hundred  years 
from  clergy  to  monarchs  and  again  to  clergy. 
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The  inattention  the 
castle  then  suffered 
was  not  without  effect, 
for  in  1868  the  roofs 
had  decayed  and  the 
walls  had  fallen  to¬ 
gether  when  the  rock, 
carrying  the  northern 
wall  of  the  summer¬ 
house,  gave  way  and 
took  with  it  that  beau¬ 
tiful  addition  of  Vin- 
tler’s  and  two  pictures 
of  the  Tristan  Cycle. 

In  1880  the  ruin  was 
bought  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Johann  Salvator 
and  presented  to  Em¬ 
peror  Franz  Josef  I. 

By  the  wisdom  of  this 
monarch  the  castle  was 
carefully  restored  and 
made  accessible  t  o 
visitors.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
architect  and  building  counsellor,  Frederick 
von  Schmidt.  Nine  years  later  it  was  given 
by  imperial  deed  to  the  city  of  Botzen 


“  that  its  rich  medieval 
construction  might  be 
preserved  to  future 
generations  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  Tyrolese  his¬ 
tory  and  poetry.” 

A  short  distance 
north  of  Runkelstein 
a  huge  brown  rock  has 
parted  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  and  juts  out 
from  the  banks  of  the 
Talfer.  It  supports  a 
somber  tower,  the 
dominant  form  of 
Schloss  Ried.  The 
Romans  watched  from 
the  little  eminence  the 
cattle  trail  to  Sarnthein, 
and  a  tower  built  for 
this  purpose  by  Roman 
workmen  forms  half 
the  heightof  the  square 
shaft  shown  in  our  illustration.  When  the 
Wanga  acquired  Runkelstein  they  were  glad 
to  take  in  this  fortification  as  a  rear  defense 
of  the  larger  castle,  and  they  immediately 
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increased  the  height  ot  the  tower  and  termi¬ 
nated  it  with  battlements.  The  nobles  of  Ried 
came  into  possession  later  and  found  the  space 
of  the  narrow  plateau  too  restricted  for  any 
development  but  that  of  height.  On  three 


sides  they  made  additions  three  stories  high. 
A  chapel  was  placed  on  the  side  farther  from 
the  Taller  but  it  can  only  be  seen  from  a 
turn  ot  the  stream  lower  on  its  course.  The 
scanty  room  was  so  needed  for  dwelling  space 
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COURTYARD 


SC H  LOSS  MATZEN 


that  stairways  were  placed  outside  the  walls  hardly  justify  the  name.  Ried  was  in  fact 
and  the  courtyard  was  so  restricted  as  to  one  of  the  smallest  strongholds  in  the 


A  STUBE  IN  SCHLOSS  REINECK 


SARNTHEIN,  TYROL 
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A  ROOM  IN  CASTLE  CAMPAN 

Tyrol,  and  though  sufficiently  threatening  for 
the  narrow  Sarnthal,  its  interiors  were  too 
meagre  and  uncomfortable  for  it  to  have  much 
latter-day  importance.  Once  within  the  last 
century  it  was  a  custom  house  on  the  Sarnthal 
road,  and  after  a  long  idleness  it  was  bought  by 
the  City  of  Botzen  for  an  electric  plant.  Even 
that  purpose  it  has  failed  to  serve  and  it  now 
contains  an  inn.  It  is  a  poor  shelter  indeed 
where  the  Tyroler  refuses  to  eat  and  drink. 

From  the  Talfer  Bridge  at  the  west  end  of 
Botzen,  Schloss  Maretsch  is  visible  above 
the  dikes  of  the  stream  in  the  foreground. 
Though  once  fortified  it  has  no  longer  the 
impregnable  appearance  of  other  castles  and 
scarcely  enough  to  appropriately  house  the 
Botzen  Militia,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  now 
used.  The  Castle  of  Freudenstein  stands 
near  by  on  a  well  cultivated  hillside,  and  also 
the  three  square  towers  of  Reineck.  The 
masonry  of  the  latter  castle  is  of  roughest 
rubble  of  small  pieces.  Single  rows  of 


dressed  stones  surround  openings  whose 
width  is  equalled  by  the  depth  of  reveal. 
The  courtyard,  bounded  by  these  rough 
materials,  is  a  picture  of  grim  medievalism. 
Overhanging  roofs  supported  by  huge  brown 
timbers  cast  gloomv  shadows.  Inside  the 
castle,  rudeness  has  yielded  but  slightly  to 
the  needs  of  livable  stuben.  The  felling  of 
trees  was  easier  than  the  dressing  of  stone, 
and  doubtless  on  that  account  all  the  interior 
finish  is  of  wood.  The  rude  decorations 
which  early  craftsmen  have  left  upon  post, 
wainscoting  and  ceiling-beam  are  distinctly 
wood  motives  not  unlike  the  timber  enrich¬ 
ments  of  the  Scandinavians. 

A  balcony  and  stair  in  the  courtyard  of 
Schloss  Anger  near  Klausen  show  the  heavy 
parts  and  ponderous  proportions  of  Tyrolese 
detail.  Unstudied  and  undesigned  bv  any 
architect  these  features  were  probably  “  just 
built,”  as  we  say  of  curious  remains  here  at 
home*whose  origins  are  vague.  To  untaught 
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mountain  workmen  must  be  credited  a  beauty 
— rude  as  it  may  be — which  many  of  the 
buildings  of  this  Austrian  province  undoubt¬ 
edly  have.  The  severely  Gothic  is  blended 
with  southern  feeling  in  Castle  Campan  at 
Kaltern,  farther  down  the  valley  south  of 

J  J 


AT  SCHLOSS  ANGER 

Botzen.  Nearly  square  in  plan  it  is  covered 
with  a  single  hipped  roof,  above  the  corners 
of  which  extend  the  pyramidal  roofs  of  bays. 
These  high  slender  bays  or  erker  are  rec¬ 
tangular  in  plan  and  are  attached  diagonally 
to  the  corners  of  the  building  in  the  true 


fashion  of  the  Tyrolese.  But  the  castle 
as  a  whole  has  an  Italian  mien ;  and  in 
the  finish  of  its  interior,  the  larger  apart¬ 
ments  are  pretentious  examples  of  southern 
styles.  Even  the  humbler  rooms  indicate 
by  the  paneling  of  ceilings  and  a  certain 


CASTLE  FRIEDBERG 


symmetry  in  the  wood  detail  a  coming 
change.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  future  paper 
these  modifications  become  farther  south 
at  Trent  not  ill-suited  to  the  heart  of  Italy 
itself. 

Herbert  C.  Wise. 
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THE  MISSION  BUILDING. 

AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

George  Cary,  Architect. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 

HE  Mission  Building  is  clear  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  visited  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  last  year. 
Close  as  it  stood  to  the  hodgepodge  of  a 
modern  show, — where  many  objects  each 
strive  to  be  more  conspicuous  than  the  other 
and  all  clamor  for 
attention, — its  se¬ 
rene  beauty  was 
the  more  impres¬ 
sive  ;  its  character 
was  the  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  was  a  diff¬ 
erent  one  from 
ours  of  to-day.  It 
recalled  that  early 
and  poetic  life  of 
the  far  southwest, 
that  existence  of 
religious  devotion 
and  rural  industry 
which  was  begun 
with  brave  self- 
sacrifice  and 
doomed  to  a  pa¬ 
thetic  decline. 

The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  simple 
structure  and  the 
gay  forms  of  the 
exposition  could 
not  have  been 
more  complete  if 
Father  Junipero 
himself  andhisbe- 
loved  Indians  had 
suddenly  appeared  and  escorted  us  to  one  of 
the  arched  entrances. 

It  was  near  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
canal  that  the  light  plastered  walls  appeared 
behind  a  screen  of  Lombardy  poplars  planted 
on  the  water’s  edge.  Above  deep  shadows  of 
overhanging  roofs  rose  a  low  tower  covered 
with  blue  glazed  tiles  that  shone  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  Vines  and  bright  flowers  streamed 
over  the  parapets  of  loggias  and  pressed 
through  the  iron  grilles  of  windows.  Throngs 


of  sightseers  made  their  way  into  gardens  and 
courts  and  found  there  refreshment  and  de¬ 
light.  Resting  on  benches  between  a  circle  of 
cedar  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  they 
watched  the  splashing  water  from  Mr.  Bitter’s 
bronze  fountain  set  within  four  columns 
brought  from  Spain.  Timbers,  covered  with 
vines,  formed  an  open  roof  above  the  old 
marble  shafts  and  were  a  favorite  promenade 
of  several  important  occupants  of  the  build¬ 
ing — the  white  cockatoos.  A  few  Mexican 

macaws  sent 
their  scoldings 
resounding  from 
t  wall  to  wall  and 

through  the  ar¬ 
cades.  Vines  were 
trained  upon 
every  place  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  potted 
plants  were  set 
a  b  out  on  the 
courtyard  pave¬ 
ment  over  whose 
bricks  may  have 
slipped  the 
sandelled  feet  of 
pious  friars. 

H  o  w  did  an 
echo  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  come  to 
be  given  tangible 
form  ;  and  how 
could  a  relic  of 
monastic  life  in 
America  lend 
itself  to  a  modern 
and  legitimate 
end  ?  In  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  missions 
Indians  were  led 
in  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  and  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

Tilling  of  the  soil,  weaving,  painting,  hewing 
timbers,  and  building  bridges  and  roads  filled 
the  hours  between  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
and  were  a  part  of  the  daily  round.  And 
when  three  firms  resolved  to  construct  a 
building  suitable  for  displaying  their  wares  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  a  mission 
building  was  soon  decided  upon,  as  it  would 
have — were  it  faithful  to  its  prototype — 
natural  divisions  appropriate  to  three  kinds 
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of  products.  The  firms  were  the  M.  H. 
Birge  and  Sons  Company,  makers  of 
wall  papers,  The  Buffalo  Pitts  Company, 
makers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
M  essrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  makers  of  stained 
glass  and  ecclesiastical  furnishings.  In  the 
cloisters  was  placed  machinery  that  would 
accomplish  in  a  day  the  task  of  the  mission 
laborer’s  months.  The  workshop  contained 
a  miniature  of  a  wall  paper  manufactory. 
In  the  chapel  stained  glass  windows  and 
church  furnishings — modern  as  they  were — 
completed  the  last  feature  of  the  rural  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  part  which  was  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Mexican  Jesuits  and  Franciscans. 

The  northern  gateway  leading  to  the  centre 
of  the  court  was  the  one  most  used  by 
Exposition  visitors.  It  led  directly  to  the 
quiet  precincts  of  the  rectangular  courtyard. 
Arcades  formed  two  sides  of  this  space  and 
in  one  of  the  arches  directly  before  the 
entrance  was  a  wall  fountain  where  the  cock¬ 
atoos  often  disported  themselves.  Farther 
to  the  left  three  arches  led  to  an  inner  court 
surrounded  by  a  garden  where,  in  original 
examples,  would  have  been  ranged  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  friars,  the  workshops  and  school¬ 
rooms.  Turning  to  the  right  one  passed 
by  the  tower  into  the  workshop.  In  Exposition 
days  a  crowd  of  interested  visitors  here 
watched  the  progress  of  wall  paper  designs 
from  artists’  cartoons  to  the  finished  product 
ready  for  the  walls.  Boys  spreading  color 


Negative  by  44  Norwood,  " 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  WORKSHOP 


on  a  cloth  pad,  the  printer  dipping  into  the 
color  a  large  wood  block  on  which  the  design 
was  engraved,  and  then  printing  it  by  stepping 


on  the  lever  of  a  huge  press  was  a  picturesque 
— almost  primitive — scene. 

Going  farther  and  through  the  workshop 
one  reached  the  chapel,  in  reality  a  western 
extension  of  the  building.  It  could  also  be 


T 
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Negative  by  44  Tampah  ” 

THE  NORTHERN  GATEWAY 

entered  by  doors  upon  the  north  side  towards 
the  Stadium  of  the  Exposition  Grounds,  and 
from  the  south  or  Canal  side;  for  the  Mission 
Building  was  well  supplied  with  entrances. 
There  were  six  in  all.  Simpler  architecture 
was  now  left  behind,  and  all  within  a  small 
area  were  rows  of  columns  along  the  walls 
and  decorated  beams  thrown  above  from 
side  to  side.  For  an  appropriate  interior 
scheme  early  Christian  forms  had  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb  because  of  their 
close  historic  precedence  to  Spanish  work. 
They  were  elaborated  with  all  the  imagery  of 
Byzantine  ornament.  A  large  stained  glass 
window,  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Lamb, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  western  wall  over 
the  altar,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  mural 
decorations  by  the  same  artist  representing 
“The  Church”  and  “  The  State.”  How- 
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ever  far  this  highly  wrought  chapel  had 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  struggling 
religious  establishments  of  the  Mexican 
pioneers,  and  however  overcrowded  the 
small  cell  may  have  seemed,  all  its  parts  led 
to  consummate 
richness.  T  h  e 
beautiful  tones  of 
marbles  and  mo¬ 
saic,  wrought 
wood  and  metals, 

—  all  combined 
with  color  where 
color  could  be 
added  ,  —  and 
tempered  by  a 
soft  diffused  light, 
bade  silence  to 
the  visitors  who 
eagerly  crossed 
the  threshold. 

With  some¬ 
what  less  freedom 
of  outline  than  is  seen  in  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  missions  the  architect  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  fair  success  in  reproducing  at 
Buffalo  the  character 
of  the  old  buildings. 

But  a  small  space  was 
available  of  the  valu¬ 
able  area  within  the 
Exposition  limits: 
conditions  altogether 
different  from  the 
wide  horizons  of  the 
West.  There  great 
arcaded  courts  and 
long  ambulatories 
spread  out  upon  the 
plains,  and  the  spaces 
they  enclosed  were 
nothing  less  than 
fields.  At  Buffalo 
condensation  was 
necessary,  and  it  was 
skilfully  done.  T  he 
tower  recalled  the 
beautiful  little  belfry 
of  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos,  and  the  un¬ 
broken  wall  surfaces, 
the  heavy  propor¬ 
tions  of  arcades  and 


roofs  were  true  to  every  example  remaining 
in  the  west.  That  these  characteristics,  as 
indigenous  to  our  soil  as  any  structures  ever 
reared  here,  should  be  happily  reproduced 
and  put  to  service  at  an  exposition  of  all 

America  was  a 
fortunate  thought 
to  be  credited  to 
the  Mission 
Building’s  prime 
movers. 

An  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by 
the  M.  H.  Birge 
&  Sons  Company 
and  Messrs.  [.  & 
R.  I  _.amb  that  a 
series  of  prizes 
would  be  given 
by  them  for  the 
best  photographs 
and  sketches 
which  may  be 
made  of  the  Mission  Building  during  the 
period  of  the  Exposition.  Decision  was  to 
be  rendered  by  a  jury  composed  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  building, 
Director  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Exposition, 
Mr.  William  A. 
Coffin,  Director  of 
Color,  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner,  Mr.  George 
K.  Birge  and  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Lamb. 
Every  facility  for 
drawing  and  photog¬ 
raphing  was  given  by 
the  proprietors  of  the 
building  to  those  in¬ 
tending  to  compete. 
Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rules  of  the 
Exposition  had  rigid¬ 
ly  excluded  tripod 
cameras  from  use  in 
the  grounds.  Only 
4"  x  5"  hand  cameras 
or  smaller  ones  had 
been  permitted,  and 
to  that  size  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  com¬ 
petition  were  limited. 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  MISSION  I5UILDING 


Negative  by  u  Norwood  " 

THE  FOUNTAIN 
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ARCADES 


Negative  by  11  Yampah  ” 


Negative  by  44  Belfry  ” 

OF  THE  MISSION  BUILDING 


All  pictures  were  to  be  entered 
under  a  nom  de  plume ,  together 
with  a  sealed  blank  envelope 
which  should  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  several 
authors.  Awards  in  the  com¬ 
petition  have  just  been  made, 
and  we  have  been  permitted 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Birge 
and  Mr.  Lamb  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  more  interesting 
of  the  successful  photographs. 
Irregular  focusing,  which  gave 
a  softness  to  the  views,  and  a 
method  of  printing  from  the 
negatives  to  obtain  an  artistic 


texture  counted  in  the  choice 
made  for  the  first  prize.  Nor 
was  the  taste  shown  in  the 
attractive  mounting  of  the 
prints  without  its  weight.  The 
set  of  pictures  bearing  the  nom 
deplume  “Yampah”  was  given 
first  place,  and  received  the 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
Those  bearing  a  pen  sketch 
of  a  mission  belfry  were 
ranked  second,  and  the  set 
marked  “Norwood”  was 
placed  third.  These  received 
prizes  of  fifteen  and  ten  dol¬ 
lars  respectively. 


Negatives  by  44  Yampah  ” 
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A  RESIDENCE 

AT  MADISON  AVENUE  AND  49TH  STREET,  CHICAGO 
Designed  by  HANDY  &  CADY,  Architects 
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THE  PORCH 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  GARDEN 


A  RESIDENCE 
AT 

MADISON  AVENUE 
AND 

49TH  STREET, 
CHICAGO 


Designed  by 
HANDY  &  CADY, 
Architects 
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THE  PLAN 


THE  PARLOR 


THE  DINING-ROOM 


A  RESIDENCE 
AT 

MADISON  AVENUE 
AND 

49TH  STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE  STAIR  HALL 


Designed  by 
HANDY  &  CADY, 
Architects 
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The  selection  of  an  architect  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  building  ends  another  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cap¬ 
itol.  The  decision  is  neither  a  satisfaction 
nor  a  surprise.  It  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise  in  the  face  of  events  occurring  since  the 
old  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  five  years 
ago.  To  say  that  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  design 
for  a  new  building  have  been  marked  by 
incompetence  and  ignorance,  is  to  use  chari¬ 
table  terms.  Every  move  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  at  Harrisburg  has  been  insincere, 
and  has  revealed  no  less  a  contempt  for  the 
sane  advice  of  professional  architects  than  an 
indifference  to  their  art.  Attacks  were  made 
by  architectural  societies  against  the  first  com¬ 
petition  held  in  1 898.  The  changes  urged  for 
the  program  were  just  demands.  If  they  had 
been  recognized  architects  could  have  offered 
their  services  with  self-respect.  But  these 
voices  were  ignored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
politicians ;  and  the  honest  aspect  of  the 
competition  disappearing,  the  T-Square  Club 
and  the  local  chapters  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  declared  it  unprofessional 
for  any  architect  to  enter  the  competition. 

The  mistakes  of  four  years  ago  were  easy 
to  avoid  repeating  when  last  July  four  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  a  new  Capitol 
building.  The  sum  was  ample  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proper  conduct  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  competition  could  not  have  been 
wanting.  But  these  availed  nothing  toward 


honesty  and  straightforwardness  in  obtaining 
suitable  designs.  No  program  was  given 
out,  only  an  advertising  notice  in  a  few 
newspapers.  There  was  no  authoritative 
source  of  information  insuring  equal  data 
to  all  competitors,  nor  was  there  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  architect  of  the  best  design 
would  be  chosen  the  architect  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  No  jury  of  professional  knowledge 
was  to  give  the  decision,  and  only  two 
weeks  before  the  competition  closed  was  it 
announced  that  Prof.  William  R.  Ware 
would  be  the  Commission’s  adviser.  The 
competition  closed  on  November  qoth  and 
there  were  but  eight  designs  submitted. 
Thus  an  event  which  should  have  called  forth 
a  general  response  from  architects  was  so 
maladministered  as  to  meet  with  indifference 
and  disdain.  Since  political  jobbery  had 
been  certified  at  the  outset  protests  against 
the  Commission’s  perfunctory  forms  were 
mild  and  casual.  The  matter  is  now  closed 
and  ground  is  soon  to  be  broken  for  the  new 
building. 

The  great  fault  of  such  mismanagement  is 
that  it  invites  not  skill  but  incapacity.  The 
taint  of  ill-faith  in  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  certainly  deprived  society  of 
the  best  thought  of  one  of  its  organic 
parts — a  profession  pledged  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  common  objects  and  the  esthetic 
advancement  of  our  lives.  An  ignoring 
of  the  function  and  capacity  of  such  a 
profession  is  an  indifference  to  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  limiting  of  competitions  is  at 
best  a  shutting  out  of  much  individual 
ability;  but  the  expense  of  paying  many 
competitors  makes  it  necessary.  When  a 
public  work  is  to  be  executed  the  same  ob¬ 
stacle  may  arise  but  in  a  less  formidable  shape. 
At  all  events  it  is  inexcusable  that  the  over¬ 
tures  of  authorities  should  have  no  semblance 
of  fairness,  shoidd  be  such  that  no  conscien¬ 
tious  architect  could  honestly  answer  to  them. 
Architects  have  framed  programs  for  com¬ 
petitions  ideally  just  to  themselves  and  to 
others  and  they  have  tried  to  have  them 
generally  recognized.  Though  their  plea 
was  vain  at  Harrisburg,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
competitions  in  the  future  may  be  real  com¬ 
petitions;  that  they  shall  attract  the  sum 
total  of  special  ability  existing  whenever  they 
take  place. 
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BURROWES 

Rustless  Wire 
INSECT 

SCREENS 

For  Good  Dwellings 

MADE  TO 
ORDER  ONLY 

Will  Last  as  Long  as 
the  House 


ll“PH«tt?onture  THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

Works  and  Office  :  Portland,  Maine. 

A.  E.  Snowman,  707  Reil  Estate  Trust  Bld'g,  Pllila.,  Pa. 


=  I  V  E  S  = 


Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 
DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 


Working  Modqx with  Catalogue 
mailed  free 


MANUFACTURHD  ONLY  BY 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York,  252  Pearl  St.  Chicago,  15  and  17  Lake  St. 

Boston,  520  Atlantic  Ave.  Cincinnati,  304  Main  St. 

Philadelphia,  26-28  N.  4th  St.  St.  Lows,  112  S.  4th  St. 
Baltimore,  22  E.  Lombard  St.  San  Francisco,  12  Front  St. 


The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFIC 

Detroit,  Mich. 


E, 


THE  HARDWARE  OE  ORNAMENT  (comprising 
decorative  metal  work  for  doors,  windows  and  cabinets) 
is  produced  in  practically  all  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  finishes,  by  the 

Yale  &  Towne 

Mfg.  Company. 

General  Offices :  9-1 1-13  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  collection  of  designs  and  patterns  of  this  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence. 

An  Exhibit  Room  for  the  convenience  of  Architects 
and  their  Clients  is  provided  at  the  above  address. 

“Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
Brochure  dealing  witli  the  origin  of  the  Hardware 
of  Ornament  and  its  present  development  and  uses. 

It  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey  Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water,  and  gives  ventilation 
at  the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system  of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  LURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 

AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVR1LE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 


The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 


[NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  ‘ Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 
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THE  HOUSE  &  THE  GARDEN 


THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  IN  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE,  by  K.  WARREN  CLOUSTON. 
With  200  Illustrations.  4to.  $10.00  net. 

CHIPPENDALE,  SHERATON,  AND  HEP- 
PLEWHITE.  FURNITURE  DESIGNS. 

Reproduced  and  arranged  by  J.  MUNRO  BELL, 
Large  4to.  $15.00. 

THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  of  R.  and  J. 

ADAM.  Thirty-five  plates  of  furniture  and  interior 
decoration.  Imperial  folio.  $12.00  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  FURNITURE, 

by  FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD.  With  300  illus¬ 
trations.  Royal  8vo.  $6.00  net. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  by  F. 

LITCHFIELD.  Guide  to  Collectors.  With  150  illus¬ 
trations  and  7  colored  plates.  8vo.  $6.00  net. 

MEASURED  DRAWINGS  OF  FRENCH 
FURNITURE,  by  W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND.  From 
the  collection  in  South  Kensington,  London.  In  twelve 
parts.  Folio  (15  x  11  inches),  $2.25  net ,  each;  com¬ 
plete,  $25.00  net. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 
FOLIAGE  AND  COLORED  DECORA¬ 
TION,  by  JAMES  K.  COLLING.  With  76  full-page 
lithographic  plates  and  78  illustrations  in  the  text.  Large 
8vo.  $10.00  net. 

THE  CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOL¬ 
STERER’S  GUIDE,  by  A.  HEPPLEWHITE. 
With  about  300  designs.  Third  edition,  improved. 
Folio.  $16.00  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GLASSES,  by  ALBERT 
HARTSHORNE,  M.A.,  F.  S.  A.  An  account  of 
Glass  Drinking  Vessels  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Sumptuously  illustrated.  1  vol.  Super  royal, 
4to.  $25.00. 

PLASTERING,  PLAIN  AND  DECORATIVE, 

by  WILLIAM  MILLAR.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  art 
and  craft  of  plastering  and  modelling,  with  about  300 
illustrations.  Large  4to.  $7.50  net. 

JAPANESE  WOOD  CARVING,  by  CHARLES 
HOLME.  $1.00  net. 

PLANT  AND  FLORAL  STUDIES,  by  W.  G.  P. 

TOWNSEND.  For  designers,  art  students,  and  crafts¬ 
men.  Illustrated.  8vo.  $2.00  net. 

EMBROIDERY  ;  OR  THE  CRAFT  OF  THE 
NEEDLE,  by  W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND.  With 
preface  by  Walter  Crane,  and  70  illustrations.  8vo. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN,  by 

FRED.  MILLER.  With  over  1  50  illustrations.  8vo. 
$2.00. 

ART  CRAFTS  FOR  AMATEURS,  by  FRED. 
MILLER.  8vo.  $2.00 


A  CLASSIC  RECLOTHED 

GILBERT  WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Adorned  with  nearly  200  illustrations  by  Edmunh  H.  New. 
i2mo.  $1  50  net. 

In  this  convenient ,  attractive  and  inexpensive  form  Grant  Allen's 
excellent  edition  will  become  the  standard  one. 

CHRONICLES  OF  A  CORNISH  GARDEN,  by 

DR.  HARRY  ROBERTS.  With  7  illustrations  by 
F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  i2mo.  $1.50  net. 

This  genial ,  chatty  book ,  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Harry 
Roberts ,  will  be  relished  by  all  keen  gardeners. 

A  CLASSIC  RECLOTHF.D 

OF  GARDENS.  An  Essay,  by  FRANCIS,  LORD 
BACON.  With  an  introduction  by  Helen  Milman, 
(  Mrs  Caldwell  Crofton).  Frontispiece  and  Cover  Design 
by  Mr.  Eomund  H.  New.  $1.00  net. 

This  edition  of  the  great  chancellor' s  leisure-essay ,  issued  by  one 
of  the  first  garden-writers  of  to-day ,  makes  a  delightful  possession 
for  lovers  of  garden  literature. 

NEIV  BOOK 

FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROSE:  Essays 
on  Things  Natural,  Things  Serious,  Things 
Frivolous,  by  HELEN  MILMAN,  (Mrs.  Caldwell 
Crofton).  With  Cover  Design  by  Edmund  H.  New, 
and  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  famous  artist,  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.  A.  i2mo.  $1.50  net. 

OUTSIDE  THE  GARDEN,  by  HELEN  MILMAN, 
(Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton).  Illustrated  by  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  New.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

A  book  of  nature ,  animate  and  inanimate ,  that  should  be  read  by 
young  and  old. 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE,  by  HELEN 
MILMAN,  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton).  With  twenty- 
four  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

An  ideal  work  for  stimulating  ideas  on  gardening  subjects — a  mine  of 
suggestion. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE,  by  Hon. 
MRS.  CAVENDISH  BOYLE.  With  nine  full-page 
illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur  Gordon. 
i2mo.  $1.50. 

The  magic  of  intercourse  with  nature  breathes  in  the  writing  and  in 
the  fine  adornment s  of  this  book. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDEN¬ 
ING.  An  illustrated  series  of  handy  and  inexpensive 
practical  guides  to  every  branch  of  horticulture,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Dr.  Harry  Roberts.  Cloth.  i2mo. 
$1.00  net  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  THE  BOOK  OF  ASPARAGUS.  With  sections  also  on 
Celery,  Salsify,  Storzonera,  and  Seakale  ;  together  with  a 
chapter  on  their  cooking  and  preparation  for  the  table.  By 
Charles  Eliot,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the 
Cornwall  County  Council. 

Vol.  II.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GREENHOUSE.  With  a 
special  chapter  on  the  Little  Town  Greenhouse.  By  J.  C. 
Tallack,  F.R.H.S.,  head  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall. 

Vol.  III.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GRAPE.  By  H.  W.  Ward, 
F.R.H.S. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  BOOK  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.  By 
Harry  Roberts,  author  of  41  The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish 
Garden.” 

Vol.  V.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BULB. 

Vol.  VI.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  APPLE. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  BOOK  OF  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 


JOHN  LANE,  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Grueby  Pottery ,  Lamps 
and  Decorative  Tiles 

GRUEBY  FAIENCE  CO. 

2A  PARK  STREET  BOSTON 


We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 
MERCHANDISE  AND  MANUFACTURES 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  DOGS,  ETC. 

Bromide  Enlargements  in  Black  or  Sepia.  Half¬ 
tone  and  Line  Engravings 

WE  DO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


•  J  FRANKLIN  WHITMAN  •  •  CO 

•  DECORATIVE  •  SCVLPTORS  • 

•212  SOVTH- FIFTH  ST- 
•PHILADELPHIA  PA- 


HE  PRIZE  WALL  PAPER 
DESIGNS  which  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  can 
now  be  obtained  through  most  of 
the  prominent  interior  decorators 
and  dealers  in  tine  paper  hangings. 

If  yon  do  not  find  them  in  the 
stock  of  your  decorator  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
samples,  or  advise  you  of  some 
convenient  source  from  which  you 
can  obtain  them. 


M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Printers  of 

HIGH-CLASS  PAPER  HANGINGS 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


CRAFT 

& 

SMITH 


The 

and  MANTEL 
-Shop _ 


EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 


1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 

+  +  + 

Successors  to 

CRAFT  6  NEIMANN 
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The  Horn  &  Brannen 

H.  | 

.  SMITH 

Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Stained  and 
Leaded 

Glass 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 

2  7  I  S. 

Fifth  Street 

427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“  QUILT  ”  deadens  sound 
in  floors  or  partitions 


The  Selection  of  Colors 


The  prettiest  house  can  be  marred,  or  ugliest  made, 
by  the  coloring.  Poster  colors  don’t  suit  houses, 
but  when  one  takes  the  hint  from  nature — in  the 
foliage,  the  bark,  and  the  rocks — his  eye  never  tires 
of  it  ;  ’tis  a  joy  forever.  These  soft,  harmonious 
coloring  effects  are  produced  by 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Samples  of  stained  wood  and  color  studies  sent  on  request. 


Agents  at  all 
Central  Points. 


Miss  Lois  L.  Howe,  Architect,  Boston. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“VASSAR”  LOCKS 
ARE  BEST  AND  SAFEST 


A  MODERN  HOUSE 


that  is  tastefully  trimmed  with 
Artistic  Hardware  and  Fine 
Locks  from  our  factories, 
acquires  additional  value  on 
that  account. 

Our  designs  are 
commended  by 
leading  Architects. 

READING 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

READING,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


61?  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Hecla  Iron  Works 


Formerly  POUI.SON  &  EGER 

Architectural  and  Ornamental 
Bronze  and  Iron  Work 


Iron  Stairs 
Railings 

Gates 

Elevator- 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 

Lamps 

Grilles 

Marquees, 

Etc. 


Electro-Plate 

and 

Bower-Barff 

Finishes 


Bronze  Fountain 
for  U.  S.  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

C  II  Blackall,  Architect 


Office  and  Works: 

N.  10th  TO  N.  13th  AND  BURRY  STREETS 
BROOKLYN,  NF,W  YORK 


% 


o 
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fi 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 


II 20  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Ohi  o  Buft  Sandstone 


The  Craig  Stone  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGENCIES  : 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I.  W.  Kenperdine  &  Bro.  John  Herbert  Corning 
Builders’  Exchange  520  and  522  13th  St. 

18  to  24  Scuth  7th  St. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Geo.  A.  Craig,  573  Spitzer  Building 


C.  A.  BLUMHARD  BLUE  PAPER  CO. 


MOUNTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
BLUE  AND  BLACK  LINE  PRINTS 
BLUE  PRINTS  LINEN  PRINTS 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 


38  S.  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


TELEPHONE 


COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 


G.  GERALD  EVANS  TELEPHONE 


DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


CABINET  WORK 
INTERIOR  FURNISHING 
DECORATION 


MAKF-HS  OF 


Designs  and 
Estimates 


1420  CHESTNUT  STREET 

614  Crozer  Building  PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 


Better  !5rotl)erg’ 

^>l)tngle  ^tatnjs 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

dexter  Brothers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J, 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  &  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 


SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 


FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 


Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 


SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


This  question  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  using  THE  IMPROVED  RIDER  or  THE  IMPROVED 
ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPING  ENGINE.  If  a  record 
of  twenty-five  years  is  of  value,  our  catalogue  will  be 
interesting  reading.  Write  to  our 
nearest  office  for  Catalogue  "  A  15”. 


22  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
40  Dearborn  St„  Chicago 
40  N.  Seventh  St„ 

Philadelphia 
692  Craig  St„ 

Montreal,  P,  Q. 


Awarded  Silver  Medal  (Highest  of  its 
class)  at  Paris  Exposition,  1900 
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Kelsey  s  Hardy  American  Plan  ts 
w  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY,  KAWANA,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
i 


At  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet,  is  located  in  the  high  North  Carolina  Mountains,  the  famous  summer  resort  region  of  the  South.  The  wealth 
of  beautiful  native  plants  growing  here  is  tropical  in  luxuriance,  although  Alpine  in  hardiness,  the  thermometer  rarely  reaching  20  degrees  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit. 

The  gorgeous  thickets  of  Rhododendrons,  miles  in  extent,  are  world-famed,  while  the  display  of  the  flame-colored  Azalea  ( A.  lutea)  on  the 
mountain  sides  is  a  dazzling  picture,  never  forgotten  when  once  seen.  The  mission  of  the  Highlands  Nursery  is  in  introducing  these  rare  hardy  plants, 
particularly  where  they  can  be  used  in  producing  broad  landscape  effects  in  large  Estates,  Parks  and  Hotel  Grounds,  Resorts,  etc.,  where  permanent 
results  of  the  highest  character  are  desired. 

No  other  class  of  ornamental  plants  are  so  beautiful  for  the  lawn,  are  so  free  from  disease,  or  require  so  little  expense  and  attention  when  once 
established. 

We  sell  all  of  these  rare  things,  and  collect  and  grow  the  best  hardy  native  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  from  all  over  the  United  States,  especially 
those  of  the  Southern  Allegheny  Mountains,  making  an  establishment  that  is  unique  in  the  horticultural  world. 

Last  spring  we  shipped  30  car  loads  of  Rhododendron  maximum  w  The  Great  American  Rose  Bay  ”  to  Greystone,  Yonkers,  New  York,  Samuel 
Untermyer,  Esq.  These  made  a  grand  showing  the  past  summer  and  out  of  the  30  car  loads  there  was  practically  no  loss. 

We  also  plan  and  plant  grounds,  large  and  small,  making  a  skilful  use  of  these  beautiful  native  plants,  and  combining  them  where  desirable  with 
the  most  suitable  exotics  to  produce  fine  lawn  effects. 

The  office  of  the  Highlands  Nursery  is  in  Boston,  where  those  interested  may  have  fuller  information  and  travelers  visiting  Highlands  Nursery  at 
Kawana,  North  Carolina  are  always  welcome. 

An  elegantly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  these  Hardy  American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers  will  be  ready  in  February  and  pamphlets 
and  information  arc  now  ready.  All  free  to  applicants.  Address, 


Proprietor 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY 

Always  address  Boston  Office 


Harlan  P.  Kelsey 


Tremont  Building ,  BOSTON 


SPECIMEN 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 
E V ERG  R EENS 
ROSES,  VINES 
FR  UITS,  NUTS 

Trees  for  Formal  Gardens. 
Everything  for  beautifying 
country  grounds. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey 

150  Broadway,  New  Yoiyc 
Catalogues  and  special  prices 


Rhododendron  Maximum 


This  is  the  finest  evergreen  shrub  for  creating  immediate 
landscape  effects  on  the  home  grounds  at  a  nominal  cost  that 
is  known  to  the  Horticultural  world. 

Our  suppiy  of  plants  is  unlimited  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  also 

KALM1A LAT1FOLIA 

in  any  quantity,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  enter  into  correspon¬ 
dence  with  parties  interested. 


EASTERN  NURSERIES 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 

C.  Jackson  Dawson.  Prop. 


BOOKS  ON  GARDENS  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  By  E.  A.  Crane 

and  E.  E.  Soderholtz.  52  Gelatine  prints. 

EXTERIOR  WOOD  ARCHITECTURE.  Bv  W.  Minetti.  50  plates. 

Books  will  be  sent  for  inspection  and  cost  of  carriage  paid  both* ways 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

BRUNO  HESSLING.  66  E.  12th  Street,  New  York 
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IS  ON  SALE  EACH  MONTH  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOK  STORES 
AND  DEALERS.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  ORDERS  CAN  BE 
PLACED  THROUGH  THEM  OR  SENT  DIRECT  TO  PUBLISHERS 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cushing  &  Company  34  W.  Baltimore  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  Park  Street  Church 
Damrell  &  Upham  283  Washington  Street 

W.  H.  Guild  &  Co.  120  Tremont  Street 
R.  L.  Meade  14  Somerset  Street 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Otis  &  Sons  11  West  Swan  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brentano’s  218  Wabash  Avenue 

Charles  Macdonald  53  Washington  Street 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  215  Wabash  Avenue 

The  Book  Shop  171  Madison  Avenue 

G.  Broes  Van  Dort  218  La  Salle  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Vinson  &  Forner  157  Euclid  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Central  News  Company  Washington  Square 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  1222  Chestnut  Street 
Mutual  Subs’ption  Ag’y  904  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
A.  P.  Valentine  1424  Ritner  Street 

John  Wanamaker  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Scrantom,  Wetmore  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welsh 

319—325  Sansome  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

W.  W.  Nesbit  606  Carleton  Building 

Phillip  Roeder  307  North  4th  Street 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

5th  and  St.  Peter  Streets 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

K.  T.  Ives  293  Merrick  Avenue 

John  V.  Sheenan  &  Co.  160  Woodward  Avenue 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Lyon,  Kymer  &  Palmer  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Des  Forges  &  Co.  98  Wisconsin  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Nathaniel  McCarthy  622  Nicollet  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Brentano’s 
Bruno  Hessling 
R.  M.  O’Neill 
John  Wanamaker 
Frank  Warren 
M.  J.  Whaley 


31  Union  Square 
64  East  1 2th  Street 
145  Fast  30th  Street 
9th  and  Broadway 
373  West  56th  Street 
401  P'ifth  Avenue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Gustavus  A.  Trost  824  The  Spitzer 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s  1015  Penna.  Avenue 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Thomas  Henry  53  McGill  Street 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

Bruno  Hessling  16  and  17  Anhalt  St.,  S.  W. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 
B.  F.  Batsford  94  High  Holborn 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  4  Trafalgar  Square 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

J.  Littauer  Odeonsplatz,  No.  2 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

Brentano’s  37  Avenue  de  L’Opera 


On  and  after  this  month  House  id  Garden  will  be  unable  to  accept  any  subscriptions 

starting  previous  to  the  November  issue 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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VVE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  TAPESTROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  1 1 5  E .  zjd  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^~JOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  tine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 


WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Yernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THIS  MATERIAL  WILL  NOT 
APPEAR  IN  THE  PAGES  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


AND  ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  COPIES  OF  THE 
BOOK  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

IT  WILL  BE  ABOUT  8%  x  II 
INCHES  AND  BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 

The  Price  will  be  Two  Dollars 

TO  SECURE  COPIES  AN  AD¬ 
VANCE  ORDER  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  AT  ONCE  TO  THE 
PUBLISHERS 


The  Publishers  of 

House  and  Garden 

announce  that  they  will  shortly  issue  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  book  upon 

EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

It  will  contain  about  two  hundred  pages  and 
about  one  hundred  full-page  illustrations  of  the  best 
examples  accompanying  the  following  subjects  : 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  by  John  Galen  Howard 
ITALIAN  GARDENS,  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,’ 

by  K.  Honda  of  Tokyo,  Japan 

These  articles  were  read  at 
the  last  convention  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  were  received 
with  such  an  interest  that  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  was 
empowered  to  arrange  for  their  publica¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  undertaken  by 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

WILL  CONTAIN 

THE  SCHEME  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

AS  PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  PARK  COMMISSION, 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

CHARLES  F.  McKIM  DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM 

AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  JR. 

AN  ELABORATE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THAT  PART  OF 
WASHINGTON  LYING  BETWEEN  THE  CAPITOL  AND  THE 
MONUMENT  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED  BY  WHICH  FUTURE 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  WILL  FLANK  A  SPACIOUS  AVENUE 
AND,  WITH  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AND  MONUMENTAL 
BRIDGES,  WILL  FORM  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  AND  PARK  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 

DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT  WILL  BE  CONTRIBUTED  BY 

GLENN  BROWN 

ARCHITECT  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND  AUTHOR  OF 
THE  IMPORTANT  WORK:  “A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CAPITOL.” 

THERE  WILL  BE  MANY 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

ESPECIALLY  TAKEN  FOR  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  OF  THE  PARK 
COMMISSION’S  DRAWINGS  AND  MODELS  IN  ADDITION  TO 
ACTUAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  CITY 


“FROZEN  MUSIC” 

BY  CLAUDE  BRAGDON.  THE  SECOND  OF  HIS  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS 
UPON  ARCHITECTURAL  ESTHETICS.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


BELLEFONTAINE  (concluded) 

A  Mansion  and  Garden  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 

DESIGNED  BY  CARRERE  &  HASTINGS.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MANY 
PHOTOGRAPHS  ESPECIALLY  TAKEN  FOR  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
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C.  SCHRACK  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Varnishes  and  Colors 
HARD  OIL  FINISH 
1^2-8  North  Fourth  Street 


RADIATORS 


For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and  Flower 


WM.  GALLOWAY 

3216-24 

WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


* 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


True  Color  Feeling 

is  rare ;  form  development  is  of  easy 
growth.  Many  an  architecturally 
good  building  has  been  ruined  by 
the  colors  used  in  painting  it.  Our 
sample  cards  of  Pure  Oil  Tinted  Gloss 
Paints  show  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  colors  arranged  in  harmonious 
combinations  for  house  painting.  They 
help  to  make  Ugly  Homes  impossible 
and,  incidentally,  to  enhance  the  mar¬ 
ketable  value  of  your  real  estate. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
Reliable  Paints  and  Varnishes 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Try  us  for  Plate  and  Fancy  Glass 
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G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

PARQUET  FLOORS 


OUR  FLOORS  A.jRE  IjA.Tr>  IN  .THE  MOST  EXCLUSIVE 
RESIDENCES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY.  MOST 
ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  PROM  RARE  AND  SELECTED 
WOODS. 


medal— paris  exposition  467  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

MAKE  THE 

“TAYLOR  OLD  STYLE” 

BRAND  ROOFING 
TIN,  THEMSELVES 

From  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished 
product  throughout.  They,  therefore,  know 
exactly  what  enters  into  its  manufacture. 

Dealers  selling  “  private  brands”  have 
their  plates  made  for  them  and,  therefore,  do 
not  know  what  materials  are  used.  ONLY 
A  MANUFACTURER  KNOWS  THAT. 

OUR  NAME  AS  MANUFACTURER  IS 
STAMPED  ON  EVERY  SHEET 


SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
ESTABLISHED  1810  PHILADELPHIA 


ABRAM  COX  STOVE 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 
WEBSTER  • 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS. 

CO.  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 

OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 

INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  "SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING  (JREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 

OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office: 

i  105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 


OUR  CALENDAR  FOR  1902  will  surpass,  we  believe,  in  artistic  merit,  its  two  predecessors. 
The  edition  WILL  BE  LIMITED  and  we  will  be  glad  to  enter  now  the  names  of  architects  desiring  a  copy.  Address, 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  Dept.  AA.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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V  V 


A  n«fi$sme  dcwwi 


FEBRUARY,  1902. 


BATH  BOOM 
AUXILIARIES 


Of  attractive  design , 
and  every  requisite 
for  the  completely 
fitted  bath  room  may 
be  found  at  our 
showrooms , 


THE  1EYER-SNIFFEN  CO.,  Ltd. 


Em=Ess  Plumbing  Fixtures 
5  East  Nineteenth  Street,  N.  Y. 

Opposite  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 


REDWOOD  DOORS 


Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money- 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .... 


PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con- 
'  struction,  without  putty  ..... 


AMERICAN  3-WAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 


Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be 'sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 


E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2  10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioi}i  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


. '  y 

. 
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The  Conditions 


D EQUIS1TE  FOR  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  AND  MOST 
DURABLE  PAINTING  ARE  A 
DRY  SURFACE,  DRY  WEATH¬ 
ER,  PURE  OIL,  A  PREPON¬ 
DERANCE  OF 


ZINC  WHITE 


AND  PLENTY  OF  TIME  FOR 
DRYING  BETWEEN  COATS 


The 

Zinc 


New 

Co.. 


Jersey 

1 1  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


Read  our  Practical  Pamphlets : 

‘  ‘  Paints  in  Architecture  ’  ’ 

“  The  Paint  Question” 

•v 

Free  to  any  address 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences/  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 


G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  OFFICE  : 
No.  38  South  Market  St 


Apec/a!  Pumping  Machinery.  Ctc-TusO 

SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

WATER  PLANTS  ERECTED  FOR 

P.  Ogle,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Geo.  C.  Clausen,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair.  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

H.  F.  Dimock,  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Co.,  New  York. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C. 


The  “BARDSLEY” 

OIL  DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


The  latest  and  best.  Has  new  and  improved  features. 
Can  be  taken  apart  by  anyone  with  the  aid  of  a  screw-driver 
and  is  the  only  Liquid  Check  which  can  be  re- filled  when 
necessary  without  being  removed  from  the  door.  Quality 
Warranted.  Prices  Low. 

Write  for  JQS.  BARDSLEY,  H7  to.-M  Baxter  St., 


Catalogue. 


Jew  York  City. 


C.  A.  BLUMHARD  BLUE  PAPER  CO. 

MOUNTING  OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
BLUE.  AND  BLACK  LINE  PRINTS 
BLUE  PRINTS  LINEN  PRINTS 

38  S.  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

TELEPHONE 


You  won't  blush  to  see  our  ICeather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely  Air  Tight.  Saves  jo  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C.  L.  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN.  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOMMER»HINGES 
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Our  Goods... 

are  in  the 
greatest  favor 
among  those 
who  have 
used  them 


MECHANISM 
WORKMANSHIP  arid 
FINISH  absolutely  the  Best 


Special  Designs  from 
Architects’  Drawings 


‘The  Standard  Columbia  Cylinder 
LOCKS 


Columbia  Pneumatic 
DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


=  T  H  E 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 

LONDON 


Factory:  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Standard" 

porcelain  Cnantelrtj  Wm 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ALL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 

CHICAGO,  1893  OMAHA,  1898  PH  I  LADELPH  IA,  1899 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS,  1900 

GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

GLASGOW,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


Standard"  fbirrrUmt  lEttamrlrfr  Harr 


COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD)  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  "S.  S.  M.CO.,” 

CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
GUARANTEED  BRANDS 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


J^tanbarti  Js>anttarp 
iftflfjj.  Co. 

man  “M” 

pa.  O.  §>,  a. 


n 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENS 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  ON  GARDENS 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  folio,  $25.00,  net. 

Containing  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.),  of  which  50  are  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Formal  Gardens; 
being  views  of  Entrances,  Gates,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun-Dials,  Fountains,  Ponds, 
Topyiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

Wall  and  Water  Gardens 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  41  Wood  and  Garden."  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
A  fascinating  volume  by  this  most  popular  writer  on  gardening.  The  book  treats  of  wall,  water,  and  rock  gardens;  of  the  many  and  beautiful 
plants  which  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  of  their  proper  cultivation,  massing  and  grouping. 


Lilies  for  English  Gardens 

A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  published  lately  in  ‘,l  The  Garden  ’’  with  the  addition  of  some 
original  chapters.  Beautifully  illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

Gardening  for  Beginners 

A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  editor  of  44  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Book  of  Gardening." 

This  book  tells  all  about  gardening  in  untechnical  language,  and  describes 
garden  methods  and  practice,  with  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  comprise  nearly  100  diagrams  and  80  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  $T75  net* 


The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing 
examples  of  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a 
Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  open  air  Garden 
and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450 
superb  illustrations. 

This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  gardenage, 
and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie  beforethe  possessors  of  gar¬ 
dens, andthose  who  would  create  gardenstotheir  minds.  Folio,  $15.00. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  NEW  YORK 


Special  44  Gothic  " 
Design. 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


|L  $c  3l\  C  curb  in 

Hew  ©irttmn.  Conn. 

m.  g.  a. 


4- 

The  desire  to  use  Hardware  of  a  Specially  Distinctive  and 
Appropriate  Character  in  the  fitting  up  of  Fine  Private  or 
Public  Buildings  has  become  general  and  our  wide  experience 
enables  us  both  to  submit  the  design  and  execute  the  work. 

+ 

We  Manufacture 

..Fine  Locks 
. .  Door  Checks 
. .  Screws 

and  everything  in 

ibnUbeps'  ?t)cxi.*tiunxfe 
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Pretty  Trees  and  Plants 

Who  does  not  love  a  pretty  tree? 

Why  not  ornament  some  spot  with  a  choice  tree  or  plant?  Planting  time  will  soon  be  here.  Be  sure  to  get 
good  stock,  for  upon  quality  largely  depends  the  amount  of  your  satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  from  Meehans’  Nursery  you  get  all  that  is  possible  in  tree  quality— strong,  healthy,  satis- 
faction-giving  stock.  Our  descriptive  catalogue  is  honest,  complete  and  instructive.  Whether  one  tree  or  a 
thousand  are  needed  it  will  help  make  the  proper  selection,— and  quickly,  too.  It  is  free.  Our  collection  is  up-to- 
date.  It  is  complete.  The  plants  are  all  hardy,  all  tested.  We  make  a  special  feature  of  hardy  ornamentals— 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  evergreens  and  perennials  :  information  regarding  them  gladly  given. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Black  &  Boyd 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

23  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


Designers  T  *  4  j  *  T"?  *  I 

M alters  of  Llglltmg  FlXtUfCS 

For  Electricity  and  Gas 

We  furnished  the  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Hunt’s  house,  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  archi¬ 
tects,  illustrated  in  this  issue  of  House  &  Garden. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 


ullje  luasf 
8>rulpturpti 
Ueatljer 

(£0.,  3lnr. 

¥ 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construction. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEV,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HITCHINGS  Sl  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.  ™  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD  CARVI  N  GS 

We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  the  most  artistic  designs,  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  embossing. 

No  applique  work.  Write  for  samples. 

W  I  L  L  N  E  R  WOO  D 
COMPANY 

52  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Landscape  Design 


Is  our  specialty.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
designed  and  planted  grounds  and  gardens  foi 
over  five  hundred  estates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  of  important  size.  We 
send  experts  in  any  direction  to  advise  all  the 
details  of  landscape  planting  and  construction. 
Our  terms  are  moderate  and  owners  of  small  or 
large  estates  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
us.  We  grow  every  desirable  Tree,  Shrub  and 
Herbaceous  Plant  available  in  our  climate. 
Every  novelty  of  value  can  be  had  of  us.  Valu¬ 
able  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co. 

102  State  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WASHINGTON 

AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  PARK  COMMISSION  OF 

DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Jr. 
CHARLES  F.  McKIM  AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS 


THAT  the  City  of  Washington  may  take 
equal  rank  with  the  monumental  capitals 
of  the  world  is  made  possible  by  the  work 
of  the  Park  Commission  appointed  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  An  extensive  plan 
for  the  city  has  been  prepared,  incorporating 
the  chief  existing  landmarks  into  one 
harmonious  scheme  to  which  future  buildings 
may  add  a  beauty  of 
completeness.  The 
proposed  ambitious 
improvements  consti¬ 
tute  a  development 
of  the  original  plan  ot 
the  city  and  they  aim 
to  recover  the  salient 
features  of  that 
arrangement.  When 
a  site  by  the  Potomac 
River  was  selected  in 
1790  for  the  capital 
city  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  entire  city’s  being  designed. 
The  ground  was  free  and  without  hamper¬ 
ing  conditions  to  control  the  direction 
or  character  of  the  future  streets  or  the 
location  of  the  buildings.  To  design  a  map 
of  the  new  city,  President  Washington  was 
fortunate  in  securing  Peter  Charles  L’Enfant, 
a  young  French  engineer  officer  who  had 
done  efficient  service  during  the  Revolution 
in  designing  fortifications,  and  had  gained 
quite  a  reputation  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  as  an  engineer  and  architect.  The 
extreme  novelty  of  the  plan  he  produced 
makes  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  a  matter 


of  great  interest.  He  had  requested  the 
plans  of  many  European  cities  ot  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  but  a  review 
of  the  arrangement  of  these  cities  shows  few 
suggestions  of  which  he  actually  made  use. 
The  Champs-Elysees,  for  the  Mall,  was  the 
only  probable  one,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  radiating  streets  in  Paris  were 
opened  by  the  first  and  third  Napoleons 

years  after  the  map  of 
L’Enfant  was  drawn. 

The  only  map  of 
a  city  having  focal 
points  of  interest  and 
streets  and  avenues 
radiating  from  them 
to  which  L’Enfant 
could  possibly  have 
had  access  was  that  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  rebuilding  of 
London  after  the  great 
fire  of  1666.  The 
same  principle  had 
been  used  with  dignified  effect  by  Le  Notre 
in  his  gardens.  Whether  Wren,  who  visited 
France  in  1665,  was  inspired  to  adopt  the 
radial  system  after  a  study  of  the  gardens  in 
that  country ;  whether  L’Enfant  from  a 

knowledge  of  their  beautiful  effects  was 

tempted  to  utilize  the  system  for  a  city  ;  or 
whether  he  was  influenced  in  his  work  by  a 
recollection  of  the  gardens  and  a  sight  of 
Wren’s  plan  in  the  adoption  of  focal  points 
of  interest  as  centers  for  radial  streets  must 
remain  more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  there  was  no  city 
with  radial  streets  in  Europe  at  that  period 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREn’s  PLAN  OF  LONDON 

( Never  Executed) 
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one  existed  in  America  at  Annapolis.  That 
town  was  based  upon  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
plan  of  London.  Washington  and  L’Enfant 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  site  for  the 
new  city  and 
s  e  1  e  c  t  e  ci  the 
locations  for 
the  principal 
buildings, 
m  o  n u  m  ents 
a  n  d  statuary. 

The  plan  was 
submitted  t  o 
Washi  ngton, 
modi  bed  by 
him,  and  finally 
approved.  It  is 
remarkable  for 
the  landscape 
it  provided  for 
the  principal 
buildings, 
affording 
efficient 
approaches  t  o 
them  and  pleas- 
ing  g  a  r  d  e  n 

views  before  their  main  facades, 
opportunities  for  vistas  from  one  point  of 
importance  to  another  are  numerous,  and 
are  well  and  carefully  studied.  When  we 
remember  that  this  country  had  then  lyut  a 
population  of  4,600,000  and  that  the  Capital 
City  was  laid  out  commensurate  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  800,000 — the  size  of  London  in 
1790 — we  may  wonder  at  the  breadth  of 
mind  and  courage  of  our  city  makers, 
and  we  may  thank  them  for  withstanding 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

showing  how  a  vista  has  been  marred  by  the  unfortunate  placing  oj  the 
new  Congressional  Library 


the  ridicule  of  the  timid  and  the  sneers  of 
the  incredulous. 

The  streets  were  laid  out  as  designed, 
radiating  from  centers,  with  circular  parks  at 

their  intersec¬ 
tions  and  the 
Capitol  and 
White  House 
were  located 
on  the  sites 
selected  for 
them.  After 
Madison’s 
administration, 
the  idea  of  the 
founders  was 
apparently 
forgotten  or 
ignored.  The 
noble  approach 
to  the  Capitol 
and  the  impos- 
i n  g  vista 
planned  from 
the  Mall  were 
destroyed  b  y 
careless  plant¬ 
ing;  public  buildings  were  built  haphazard, here 
and  there,  with  no  idea  of  an  ordered  or  harmo¬ 
nious  grouping.  This  neglect  of  L’Enfant’s 
plan  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
view  from  the  Monument  to  the  Capitol  is 
over  a  tangle  of  trees  and  past  a  jumble  of 
buildings  unrelated  to  one  another  and  each 
marring  the  other’s  effect.  Looking  from  the 
Capitol  are  the  unsightly  Botanical  Gardens  in 
the  foreground,  then  the  tracks  of  a  railway 
and  again  a  confusion  of  trees  without  system 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  MALL 

showing  the  unsightly  rears  of  buildings 
which  face  upon  it 


l’eNFANt’s  PLAN  OF  WASHINGTON 


( Made  in  I’jqi ) 

The 
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bird’s  eye  view  of  the  new  general  plan 

Taken  from  a  point  4,000  feet  above  Arlington 


From  a  drawing  rendered 

byF.  L.  V.  Hoppin 


or  design.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  grand  vistas 
was  the  funda¬ 
mental,  unique  and 
distinctive  feature  of 
the  first  plan;  and  the 
ruthless  destruction 
of  them  in  latter 
times  is  the  more 
amazing  when  we 
remember  that  the 
plan  of  L’Enfant  has 
been  continuously 
in  the  possession  of 
the  Government 
authorities. 

Removed  from  Capitol  Grounds  in  l8yb  and  located  at  present  on  the  Monument  Lot 


A  BUL FINCH  GATEHOUSE 


In  the  preparation 
of  “A  History  of 
the  United  States 
Capitol,”  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  called 
to  the  beauties  of 
L’Enfant’s  plan,  and 
I  wrote  an  article 
strongly  urging  a 
return  to  the  scheme 
in  locating  future 
Government  build¬ 
ings.  In  December 
of  1900  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of 
Architects  had  for 


THE  NEW  WEST  APPROACH  TO  THE  CAPITOL 

Showing  proposed  terrace,  restoration  of  the  Bulfinch  gates  and  boundary  fence,  fountains  and  cascades 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  CAPITOL  FROM  THE  NEW  UNION  SQUARE 


their  principal  topic  of  discussion  the 
future  grouping  of  structures  and  the  park 
treatment  of  Washington  City.  Many  bright 
men  of  the  profession  prepared  papers  on 
the  subject,  and  all  agreed  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  lines  established  by  L’Enfant  should 
be  adhered  to.  At  this  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
pressing  need  of  appointing  a  Commission  to 
formulate  a  scheme  for  future  grouping  of 
buildings  and  a  treatment  of  the  parks  in 


harmony  with  the  architecture.  Senator 
McMillan, with  a  broad  foresight  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  study,  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  only  the  best  men  should  be 
selected  for  the  duties  of  the  Commission, 
acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Institute 
and  appointed  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  and 
Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  giving  them  the 
power  to  select  a  third  man,  who  it  was  well 
known  would  be  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim. 
In  a  short  time  the  Commission  added  Mr. 


BASIN  AND  STAIRWAYS  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Forming  also  a  termination  of  the  Mall 
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LOOKING  WESTWARD  FROM  THE  CAPITOL 

Union  Square  in  the  foreground 


Augustus  St. 

Gaudens,  so  as 
to  obtain  his 
advice  u  p  o  n 
sculptural 
effects.  T  h  e 
report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the 
Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the 
District  of 
Columbia, 

January  15  th, 
and  was 
u  nanimously 
approved.  It 
was  accom¬ 
panied  by 
drawings  and 
models  pre¬ 
senting  a 
comprehensive 
scheme, 
together  with 
n  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 
e  n  1  a  r  g  e  d 
photographs  of  vistas,  parkways,  fountains, 
and  other  park  embellishments  already 
existing  abroad. 


In  the  en¬ 
trance  hall  of 
the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art, 
where  the 
drawings  and 
models  have 
been  placed 
u  p  o  n  exhi¬ 
bition,  is  an 
enlarged  view 
of  L’Knfant’s 
map,  virtually 
the  keynote  of 
the  proposed 
changes  and 
extensions. 
The  new  plan, 
summing  u  p 
the  chief  labors 
of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  the  first 
drawing  to 
attract  atten¬ 
tion.  It  shows 
the  Capitol 
Building  as  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
city  at  the  east  end  of  the  enlarged  Mall. 
Around  it  are  grouped  buildings  for  legislative 


PLAN  OF  THE  MONUMENT  GARDEN 
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From  a  drawing  rendered  by  Ju^es  Guerin 


IN  THE  MONUMENT  GARDEN  LOOKING  EASTWARD 


purposes  so  situated  as  not  to  destroy  but  to 
enhance  the  original  vistas.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  groundsis  U  nion  Square,  aformal  space 
without  trees,  but  well  supplied  with  archi¬ 
tectural  adornment  and  with  a  Government 
building  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  The 
west  terrace  of  the  Capitol  is  made  the  same 
width  as  the  new  Mall  and,  giving  additional 
base  to  the  Capitol,  it  materially  improves 
the  already  imposing  setting  of  the  building. 
The  splashing  waters  of  cascades  assemble 
in  a  pool  upon  each  side  of  which  ascend 


winding  stairways.  Above  are  formal  lines 
of  trees  leading  in  a  graceful  curve  up  to  the 
main  building  of  the  Capitol.  Statues  to 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  occupy 
prominent  axial  positions,  and  the  terrace 
wall  is  flanked  by  marble  reproductions  of 
the  Bulfinch  gatehouses  and  gateposts. 
These  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  in  1876;  and 
though  discarded,  are  far  more  in  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  Capitol  than  the 
ornaments  which  took  their  place. 


THE  NEW  SETTING  FOR  THE  MONUMENT 

From  the  garden  on  the  West.  On  the  left  is  a  vista  to  the  White  House 


From  a  drawing  rendered  by  Jules  Guerin 
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From  a  drawing  rendered  by  Charles  Graham 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MONUMENT  GARDEN  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  CAPITOL 


From  Union  Square 
to  the  Monument — a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
h  a  1  f — extends  a  broad 
majestic  avenue  of  green 
sward,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  four  rows  of 
American  elms.  T  h  e 
formally  planted  trees 
broaden  into  a  great 
square  at  the  Monument, 
and  give  to  it  a  setting  and 
a  scale  which  it  appears  to 
me  could  not  be  attained 
in  any  other  way.  At 
the  end  of  this  tapis  vert 
the  white  shaft  rises  about 
five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  from  a  plaza  but 
slightly  raised  above  the 
turf.  The  shaft, at  pres¬ 
ent  standing  on  a  small 
hillock,  seems  to  sprout 
from  the  ground,  and  a  need  is  felt  of  a 
horizontal  plane  on  which  it  should  rest. 
This  base  is  given  in  the  new  design  by  the 
esplanade  which,  beyond  on  the  west,  is 
treated  as  a  broad  marble  terrace.  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  forty  feet  to  a  formal  gar¬ 
den  below.  In  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross 


dense  planting  of  elms 
surrounds  it  and  its  center 
is  enriched  by  parterres 
and  minor  walks.  The 
model  which  has  been 
prepared  of  this  section 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  shaded 
groves  in  the  midst  of 
which,  with  charming 
effect,  are  placed  resting 
pavilions,  fountains  in 
large  basins  of  water  and 
still  pools  surrounded  by 
quiet  borders  of  grass. 
From  this  garden  an 
opening  continues  of  the 
same  widtdi  as  the  tapis 
vert  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Monument. 
Instead  of  lawn,  however, 
the  principal  surface  here 
is  of  water  within  a  canal 
about  two  hundred  feet 
wide  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
long.  Crossing  it  is  another  canal  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  long.  The  vista  from  the 
Monument  westward  is  ended  by  the  Memo¬ 
rial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is  placed  on 
the  river  bank.  Here  the  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  begins.  Standing  within 


PAVILION  IN  THE  MONUMENT  GARDEN 
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THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AND  THE  CANAL 


the  peristyle  of  this  memorial,  charming  in 
its  refinement  and  simplicity,  one  may  look 
eastward  over  the  canal  and  the  formal  gar¬ 
den  past  the  Monument  to  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  two  and  a  half  miles  distant.  In  the 
other  direction  the  eye  follows  the  Memorial 
Bridge  (whose  axis  starts  from  the  point  where 
one  stands)  to  the  pediment  of  the  old  Ar¬ 
lington  mansion  on  the  hills  of  Virginia. 

The  plan  of  L’Enfant  located  a  monument 


at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  axis 
of  the  White  House  and  the  east  and  west  axis 
of  the  Capitol,  but  the  present  shaft  was  reared, 
for  unknown  reasons,  about  seventy-five 
feet  south  of  the  Capitol  axis  and  about  five 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  center  of  the  White 
H  ouse.  The  Commission  has  boldly  fixed 
the  center  line  of  the  contemplated  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  axis,  as  they  found  it,  of  the 
Monument  and  Capitol.  The  inaccurate  posi- 
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THE  MONUMENT  FROM  THE  EAST 


tion  ot  the  former  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
deflecting  the  center  lines  of  the  treatment 
making  a  false  axis  with  the  White  House. 
That  building  has  been  left  unchanged  and 
the  adherence  to  it  appears  to  be  a  happy 
circumstance,  for  the  principal  treatment  at 
right  angles  with  the  Mall  proposes  a  group 
ot  buildings  for  Executive  Departments  to 
be  arranged  around  Lafayette  Square  in  prox¬ 


imity  to  the  President’s  house.  The  grounds 
south  of  this  house,  known  as  “  The  White 
Lot,”  are  so  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees 
that  an  uninterrupted  view  is  had  between 
them  across  its  broad  circle  of  grass,  through 
the  low  garden  by  the  Monument,  to  the 
Washington  Common  and  the  river  beyond. 

The  Washington  Common  lies  south  of 
the  Monument  Garden,  directly  in  line  with 
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the  White  House,  and  it  provides  large 
greens  for  outdoor  games  and  athletic  sports. 
At  the  far  end,  upon  land  to  be  reclaimed  from 
the  malarial  marshes  of  the  river,  has  been 
designed  the  Memorial  to  the  Makers  of  the 
Constitution.  A  domed  classic  structure 
stands  isolated  upon  a  vast  platform,  at  each 
end  of  which  are  three  minor  buildings  sym¬ 
metrically  disposed.  All  of  these  overlook 


silvery  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  hills 
upon  the  distant  shore. 

Fronting  the  Mall  upon  the  north  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  such  scientific  buildings  in 
which  the  general  public  is  interested,  as 
the  National  Museum  and  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  purchased 
property  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
B  Street,  is  contemplated  the  location  of 


Theatre  and  Public  Baths 


The  Pool  for  Aquatic  Sports 


Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Buildings 


From  drawings  rendered  by  Jules  Guerin 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 


a  great  semicircular  basin  separated  from  the 
open  waters  of  the  Potomac  by  a  mole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  shaded  avenue.  The  water 
within  is  intended  for  aquatic  sports  and  pub¬ 
lic  baths  in  the  summer,  and  for  skating  in 
the  winter.  This  dignified  group,  finally 
terminating  the  vista  from  the  White  House 
across  “  The  White  Lot,”  the  sunken  garden 
and  the  playing  fields,  is  outlined  before  the 


various  municipal  structures  such  as  the 
buildings  for  District  officials,  the  Armory 
and  Drill  Hall,  a  public  market,  etc.  Upon 
the  south,  it  is  suggested,  the  space  between 
Maryland  Avenue  and  B  Street  should 
be  acquired  to  give  a  symmetry  to  the  fan¬ 
shaped  park  system  diverging  from  the 
Capitol.  The  purchase  of  the  district 
between  New  York  Avenue  and  B  Street  is 
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also  proposed  to  give  a  further  symmetry 
west  of  the  White  House  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  future  buildings  of  a  semipublic 
character.  The  detailed  views,  which  the 
Commission’s  superb  collection  of  drawings 
affords,  naturally  divide  themselves  into  five 
groups  or  divisions  by  which  reference  to  the 


WASHINGTON 


exhibition  is  made  : — the  Capitol,  the  Mall, 
the  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
Washington  Common  (including  the  Memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Makers  of  the  Constitution).  As 
an  adjunct  to  the  drawings  and  models,  is  a 
series  of  diagrams  showing  the  comparative 
extent  and  the  method  of  connecting  in  a 


the  “ Tapis  V ert  ” 


AT  VERSAILLES 
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the  Char  Embourbe  and  avenue 


AT  VERSAILLES 


continuous  circuit  the  park  areas  of  London, 
Paris,  Boston  and  of  Washington  as  it  now  is 
and  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  it.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  shown  for  connecting  the  Mall 
with  the  outlying  parks  of  the  city  and 
for  boulevards  along  the  Potomac  west  of 
Georgetown. 

In  a  graphic  and  convincing  way  numerous 
photographic  enlargements  of  foreign  park 
scenes  illus¬ 
trate  the 
results  to 
be  attained 
by  the  new 
arrangement. 

The  Long 
Water  at 
Hampton 
demonstrates 
the  beautiful 
effect  to  be 
obtained  b  y 
the  vista 
down  the 
canal  west  of 
the  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  the 


tapis  vert  of  the  Mall  is  represented  by  many 
views  from  Versailles  and  elsewhere.  Numer¬ 
ous  fountains  are  shown  to  prefigure  those 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  various  basins 
and  squares  of  the  new  city.  As  the  elm  has 
been  selected  for  general  use  in  the  formal 
planting,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  photographic  exhibition  is  a  collection 
of  views  showing  the  American  tree  as  it 

appears  in 
Washington 
and  as  far 
north  as 
B  o  s  t  o  n  . 
The  scheme 
presented  for 
all  these  im¬ 
provements  is 
in  no  sense  a 
visionary  one. 
The  property 
the  Commis¬ 
sion  suggests 
to  be  acquired 
is  real  estate 
which  at 
present  is 


THE  LONG  WATER  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
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inexpensive.  The  beautifying  of  the  Mall  is 
merely  a  question  of  planting  ;  the  suggested 
treatments  around  the  Monument  and  the 
Capitol  are  only  appropriate  settings  for  these 
noble  structures ;  and  certainly  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Makers  of  the  Constitution 
deserve  as  superb  memorials  as  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  the  American  people  can  erect  to 


them.  The  improvement  of  Washington,  the 

Capital  city  of  the  country,  should  not  be  a 

question  of  local  pride  alone  ;  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  whole  United  States  should  be  called 

forth  to  make  its  reconstruction  the  principal 

artistic  achievement  of  the  century, — the  pride 

of  all  Americans  and  the  pleasure  and  wonder 

of  foreigners.  r,1  D 

°  Cj lenn  Brown 


In  front  of  the  Capitol 
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“FROZEN  MUSIC.”1 

PHILOSOPHERS  tell  us  that  there  are 
two  forms,  or  modes  of  consciousness  ; 
one  of  time,  and  the  other  of  space.  They 
are  the  two  gates  through  which  ideas  enter 
phenomenal  life, — the  two  boxes,  as  it  were, 
that  contain  all  the  toys  with  which  we  play. 
Everything  bears  the  stamp  of  one  or  the 
other  of  them  (though  we  are  not  always 
keen  enough  to  perceive  it),  and  can  be 
classified  accordingly.  If  such  a  classification 
be  attempted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  arts,  music 
is  seen  to  be  allied  to 
time  and  architecture 
to  space  because 
music  is  successive  in 
its  mode  of  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  in  time  alone 
everything  would 
occur  successively, 
one  thing  following 
another ;  a  work  of 
architecture,  on  the 
other  hand,  impresses 
itself  upon  the  be¬ 
holder  all  at  once, 
and  in  space  alone, 
all  things  would 
exist  simultaneously. 

Music,  which  is  in 
time  alone  without 
any  relation  to  space, 
and  architecture, 
which  is  in  space 
alone  without  any 
relation  to  time,  are 
thus,  in  a  manner, 

convertible  each  into  the  other,  by  reason 
of  the  correspondence  subsisting  between 
intervals  of  time  and  intervals  of  space.  A 
perception  of  this  may  have  inspired  the 
famous  saying  that  architecture  is  “frozen 
music,” — a  poetical  statement  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  truth. 

Music  depends  primarily  upon  the  equal 
and  regular  division  of  time  into  beats,  and 
of  these  beats  into  measures.  Over  this 
soundless  and  invisible  warp  is  woven  an 
infinitely  various  melodic  pattern,  made  up 
of  tones  of  different  pitch  and  duration 


arithmetically  related  and  combined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  Architecture 
implies  the  rhythmical  division  of  space,  and 
obedience  to  laws  numerical  and  geometrical. 
A  certain  identity,  therefore,  exists  between 
simple  harmqny  in  music,  and  simple  propor¬ 
tion  in  architecture.  By  translating  the  con¬ 
sonant  tone  intervals  into  number,  “  the 
universal  solvent,”  it  is  possible  to  give  them 
a  spatial,  that  is,  an  architectural  expression. 
Such  expression,  considered  as  proportion 
only  and  divorced  from  ornament,  will  prove 
pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  same  way  that  its 

correlative  is  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  because  in 
either  case  it  is  not  the 
special  organ  of  sense 
which  is  gratified,  but 
thesoul  itself, in  which 
all  senses  are  one. 
Containing  within 
itself  the  mystery  of 
number,  it  thrills 
responsive  to  every 
audible  or  visible 
presentment  of  that 
mystery. 

If  a  vibrating  string 
yielding  any  given 
m  u  s  i  cal  note  be 
stopped  in  its  centre, 
that  is,  divided  by 
half,  it  will  then  give 
the  octave  of  the 
original  note.  The 
numerical  ratio  which 
expresses  the  interval 
of  the  octave  is, 
therefore,  1:2.  If 
one-third  instead  of 
one-half  of  the  string  be  stopped,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  struck,  it  will  yield  the 
musical  fifth  of  the  original  note,  which  thus 
corresponds  to  the  ratio  2:3.  The  length 
represented  by  3:4  yields  the  fourth,  4:5 
the  major  third,  and  5:6  the  minor  third. 
These  comprise  the  principal  consonant  in¬ 
tervals  within  the  scope  of  one  octave.  The 
ratios  of  inverted  intervals,  so-called,  are 
found  by  doubling  the  smaller  number  of  the 

1  The  second  of  Mr.  Bragdon’s  series  of  articles  entitled  : — “The 
Beautiful  Necessity  :  being  Essays  upon  Architectural  Esthetics,”  begun 
in  thejanuary  number  of  House  and  Garden. 
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original  interval  as  given  above.  2 : 3 ,  the  fifth, 
gives  3:4,  the  fourth;  4:5  the  major  third, 
gives  5:8,  the  minor  sixth;  5:6,  the  minor 
third  gives  6:10,  or  3  :  5,  the  major  sixth. 


THE-  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE- 
SUBMINOR,  SEVENTH  (4 '.7)  AND 
THE.  EQUILATERAL  TRIANGLE.^ 

FIGURE  TWO 

Of  these  various  consonant  intervals  the 
octave,  fifth,  and  major  third  are  the  most 
important  because  the  most  perfect.  It 
will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  intervals  above 
given  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  num¬ 
bers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  except  the  minor 
sixth  ;  and  this,  of  all  consonant  intervals,  is 
the  most  imperfect.  The  subminor  seventh, 
whose  ratio  is  4:7, 
though  included 
a  m  ong  the  dis¬ 
sonances  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Helmoltz, 
a  more  perfect 
consonance  with  the 
tonic  than  the  minor 
sixth. 

A  natural  deduc¬ 
tion  from  these  tacts 
is  that  relations  of 
architectural  length 
and  breadth,  height 
and  width,  to  be 
“  musical  ”  should  be 
capable  of  being 
expressed  by  ratios 
of  quantitively  small 
numbers.  Although, 
generally  speaking, 
the  simpler  the  ratio 
the  more  perfect 
the  consonance,  yet 
the  intervals  of  the 
fifth  a  n  d  m  a  j  o  r 
third  (2:3,  and  4:5) 


are  more  pleasing  than  the  octave  (1  :  2), 
which  is  too  obviously  a  repetition  of  the 
original  note.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  (and  the  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
experience)  that  proportions,  the  numerical 
ratios  of  which  the  eye  resolves  too  readily,, 
become  at  last  wearisome.  The  relation 
should  be  felt  rather  than  fathomed.  There 
should  be  a  perception  of  identity,  and  also  of 
difference.  As  in  music,  where  dissonances 
are  introduced  to  give  value  to  consonances 
which  follow  them,  so  in  architecture  simple 
ratios  should  be  employed  in  connection  with 
those  more  complex. 

H  armonics  are  those  tones  which  sound 
with  and  reenforce  any  musical  note  when 
struck.  The  distinguishable  harmonics  of 
the  tonic  are  given  in  figure  one.  They 
yield  the  ratios,  1:  2,  2:3,  4  :  5,  and  4  :  7. 
The  note  and  its  harmonics  form  a  natural 
chord.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
widening  circles  which  appear  in  still  water 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it  ;  for  when  a 
musical  sound  disturbs  that  pool  of  silence 
which  we  call  the  air,  it  ripples  into  over¬ 
tones  which,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  die 

away  into  the  original 
silence.  It  would 
seem  that  the  com¬ 
binations  of  numbers 
which  express  these 
overtones,  if  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of 
space,  should  yield 
proportions  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  Figure 
three  illustrates  a 
simple  application  of 
these  ratios  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  sub¬ 
minor  seventh  (4 :  7), 
used  in  this  way,  in 
connection  with  the 
simpler  intervals  of 
the  octave  ( 1  :  2),  and 
the  fifth  (2:3),  is 
particularly  pleasing, 
because  it  is  neither 
too  obvious  nor  too 
subtle.  This  interval 
is  important  from  the 
fact  that  it  expresses 
the  angle  of  sixty 
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VZ  OCTAVE; 


IO '.it 
3  : 14 
8  : 13 
7  : 12 
G  :  11 
5":  10 
4 :  3 
a :  8 
2:  7 
1  :  G 


GRAPHICAL  EXPRESSION 
OF  MUSICAL  INTERVALS. 


degrees,  because  the  numbers  4  and  7 
represent  (very  nearly)  the  ratio  between  one- 
half  the  base  and  the  altitude  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle.  According  to  Gwilt,  the 
Gothic  chapels 
at  Windsor  and 
Oxford  are 
divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  by 
four,  and  trans¬ 
versely  by  seven 
equal  parts. 

A  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic 
of  the  series  of 
ratios  which 
represents  the 
consonant  inter¬ 
vals  within  the  compass  of  an  octave  is 
that  it  advances  by  the  addition  of  1  to 
both  terms,  1  :  2,  2  : 3,  3  : 4,  4  :  5,  and  <;  :  6. 
Such  a  series  always  approaches  unity,  just 
as,  represented  graphically  by  means  of 
parallelograms,  it  tends  toward  a  square. 
According  to  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd, — in  an 
article  published  in  The  American  Architect 
of  March  31st,  1888 — the  scale  of  ratios 
which  determined  all 
the  important  pro¬ 
port  i  o  n  s  of  the 
Parthenon  is  of  this 
order,  advancing  by 
consecutive  differ¬ 
ences  of  5,  as  shown 
in  figure  four.  Mr. 

Lloyd  goes  on  to  say  : 

“The  oblong  plan  of 
the  temple  has  exactly 
the  proportion  of 
breadth  to  length  of 
4:  9,-131.341  front, 

228.141  on  flank, 

(error,  .  012).  The 
same  proportion  is 
repeated  in  the  well 
marked  definition  of 
breadth  of  top  step 
— the  hundred  Attic 
feet — and  the  height 
from  this  step  to  the 
top  of  the  horizontal  cornice.”  (It  will  be 
noted  that  this,  the  most  important  ratio,  is 
not  the  simplest.) 


2:3 


1:2. 


SCALE  SHOWING  PRINCIPAL  PRO¬ 
PORTIONS  OF  THE  PARTHENON— 


FIGURE  FOUR 
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It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  attempt  to 
formulate  exact  rules  of  architectural  pro¬ 
portion,  based  upon  the  laws  of  musical 
harmony.  The  two  arts  are  too  different 

from  each  other 
for  that ;  and 
moreover  the 
last  appeal  must 
always  be  to  the 
eye,  and  not  to 
a  mathematical 
formula,  just  as 
in  music  the  last 
appeal  is  to  the 
ear.  Nothing  is 
truer  than  that 
“the  concept  is 
unfruitful  i  n 
but  they  discover 
themselves  to  the  artist  as  he  proceeds,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  incommunicable.  No 
masterpiece  was  ever  fashioned  by  means  of 
predetermined  formulas  of  beauty,  though 
from  every  masterpiece  such  formulas  may 
be  deduced.  And  these  are  useful  and 
valuable,  not  as  a  substitute  for  inspiration, 
but  as  a  guide  :  not  as  wings,  but  as  a  tail. 

In  the  present 
instance,  perhaps  all 
that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  architectural 
designer  to  consider  is 
that  important  ratios 
of  height  and  width 
should  be  composed 
of  quantitively  small 
numbers  ;  and  that  if 
possible,  they  should 
obey  some  simple 
law  of  numerical  pro¬ 
gression.  From  this 
basic  simplicity  com¬ 
plexity  will  follow, 
but  it  will  be  an 
ordered  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  complexity,  like 
that  of  a  tree,  or  of  a 
symphony. 

In  the  same  way 
that  a  musical  com¬ 
position  implies  the  division  of  time  into 
equal  and  regular  beats,  so  a  work  of  archi¬ 
tecture  should  have  for  its  basis  some  unit  of 
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ARCHITECTURE,  AS  PATTERN,  (no  scale) 


ORTTiC—  FROM  THE 
DREGHTHEION  Ar 
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GOTH  IC°°  FACADE 
OF  NOTED  DAME 


ITALIAN  GOTHIC  — FROM  THE 
DUCAL  PALACE  AT  VENICE 


ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE— THE 
PALAZZO  STOPPIANI  AT  RjOML 


FIGURE  SIX 
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space.  This  unit  should  be  nowhere  too 
obvious,  and  may  he  varied  within  certain 
limits,  just  as  musical  time  is  retarded  or 
accelerated.  The  underlying  rhythm  and 
symmetry  will 
thus  give 
value  and  dis¬ 
tinction  t  o 
such  vari¬ 
ation.  Figure 
five,  which 
shows  a  Doric 
and  a  Corin¬ 
thian  arcade 
laid  out 
according  to 
Vignola, 
illustrates 
how  close  a 
parallel  exists 
between  music  and  architecture  in  this  matter 
of  rhythm. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  musical 
sounds  weave  invisible  patterns  in  the  air. 
Architecture,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  geo¬ 
metric  pattern  made  tangible  and  enduring, 
i.  e.,  “  frozen  music.”  In  illustration  of  this, 
note  the  identity  between  the  fragment  of 
sculptured  detail  from  the  Erectheum  (shown 
in  figure  six),  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
front  of  Notre-Dame.  The  traceried  arcades 
of  the  Venetian  Ducal  Palace  remind  one  irre¬ 
sistibly  of  music.  Every  well  composed  facade 
makes  harmony  in  three  dimensions:  every 
good  roof  line  makes  melody  against  the  sky. 

In  a  larger  sense  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
music  and  architecture  are  pure  and  related 
arts;  for  in  them  is  presented  not  a  likeness 
of  some  known  idea,  but  a  thing-in-itself, 


brought  to  a  distinct  and  complete  expression 
of  its  nature.  Neither  a  musical  composition 
nor  a  work  of  architecture  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  resemblances  to  natural  sounds  in  one 

case,  nor  to 
natural  forms 
in  the  other. 
Poetry,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture 
are  not  so 
much  creative 
as  re-creative, 
for  in  them  the 
artist  merely 
presents  the 
likeness  of 
some  known 
idea  in  a  new 
and  beautiful 
way. 

Music  expresses  best  those  universal  emo¬ 
tions  which  are  the  exclusive  possession  of  no 
race  or  caste,  but  the  common  heritage  of 
humanity.  It  speaks  directly  to  the  soul  in  a 
simple  and  universal  language  the  meaning  of 
which  is  made  personal  and  particular  in  the 
breast  of  each  listener.  “  Music  alone  of  all  the 
arts,”  says  Balzac,  “  has  power  to  make  us  live 
within  ourselves.”  Architecture  expresses  that 
otheroutside  lifewhich  is  notone, but  infinitely 
various,  being  conditioned  by  race,  climate, 
and  environment.  Architecture  in  presenting 
and  preserving,  as  it  does,  a  record  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  every-day  life  of  a  people,  shows  forth 
also  the  secret  thought  which  animated  them. 
Just  as  music,  through  the  universal,  arrives 
at  the  particular,  so  architecture,  through 
countless  particulars,  attains  the  universal. 

Claude  Bragdon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AS  MELODY 


A  MELODIOUS  SKY-LINE.  OBEYING  THE  -SAME  LAWS  OF 
CONTRAST,  CLIMAX,  ETC.,  AS  A  WELL  composed  AIR 


THE  PALAZZO  VEEZI  AT  VERONA  (LOWER  PORTION 
ONLY.).  A  COMPOSITION  FOUNDED  ON  THE  EQUAL  AND 
REGULAR  DIVISION  OF  SPACE.  A$  MUSIC  IS  FOUNDED 
ON  THE  EQUAL  AND  REGULAR)  DIVISION  OF  TIME— -> 


FIGURE  SEVEN 
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Byways  of  England 
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Bellefontaine,  at  Lenox ,  Massachusetts 


BELLEFONTAINE 

AT  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Designed  by  Carr  ere  &  Hastings ,  Architects. 

II. 

THAI'  part  of  Bellefontaine  dealt  with  in 
the  January  number  of  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  was  the  southern  side  of  the  building  and 
the  avenues  and  terraces  there  facing  the 
open  country.  We  entered  the  grounds  by 
one  of  the  poplar  avenues  that  extend  laterally 
from  each  end  of  the  house.  The  southern 
outlook  of  the  place  is  not,  however,  usually 
seen  by  the  visitor,  for  the  entrance  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  is  a  drive  which  leaves  the  road 
from  the  village,  before  one  comes  to  the 
house  itself,  and  leads  into  the  woods.  At  the 
road  is  no  mark  or  suggestion  of  the  monu¬ 


mental  place  beyond,  and  the  drive  enters  the 
shady  gloom  of  a  seeming  wilderness.  A 
grotesque  figure  of  marble  grinning  here  and 
there  from  behind  a  dark  hemlock,  a  statue  or 
pergola  before  ahemicycle  of  pines  are  the  only 
traces  of  a  designed  effect  which,  in  a  moment, 
comes  completely  into  view.  A  turn  of  the 
drive  suddenly  discloses  the  house.  Two 
rough  stone  posts,  half-covered  with  vines,  are 
passed,  and  then  before  one  is  spread  a  large 
forecourt — the  house  across  its  distant  end. 

This  great  opening  of  sunken  lawn,  bound¬ 
ed  first  by  drives  and  then  by  dense  forest 
trees,  is  the  most  impressive  feature  of  Belle¬ 
fontaine.  Without  it,  with  what  poor  effect 
the  mansion  would  have  been  huddled  against 
the  wood,  where  now  the  brick  and  marble 
walls  cast  their  shadows  over  a  smooth  turf 
and  are  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a  pool.  A 


A  DRIVE 


BELLEFONTAINE 
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THE  POOL 

house  was  a  natural  one  for  the  drive  and 
was  kept  unchanged  for  that  purpose.  The 
lawn  occupying  the  central  space  and  con¬ 
taining  the  pool  is  not  level,  as  at  first  seems, 
but  it  declines  slightly  as  the  drive  does,  and 
is  thus  a  medium  between  the  slope  at  the 
extreme  sides  of  the  forecourt  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  centre.  The  retain¬ 
ing  walls  of  the  pool  extend  much  higher 


BELLE  FONTAINE 

level  of  the  lawn  and  the  drive,  a  heavily 
battered  retaining  wall  provides  a  strong  end¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  design.  Two  low  hedges 
cross  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  wall  and,  divid¬ 
ing,  one  skirts  the  semicircular  margin  of  the 
pool.  Creeping  vines  trail  over  the  whole 
height  of  this  high  wall  and  save  from  com¬ 
plete  interruption  the  green  background  of 
Nature  upon  which  the  design  has  been  placed. 


straight  edge  of  wood  reaching  across  the 
hillside  was  found  on  the  original  site.  The 
house  was  placed  at  the  centre  of  this  line 
and  a  wide  outlook  toward  the  south  ob¬ 
tained.  On  the  north  the  trees  were  cut 
away  for  the  forecourt.  As  the  ground  to  be 
used  was  a  hillside  the  question  of  grades 
was  first  to  be  solved.  The  slope  from  the 
entrance  of  the  court  to  the  entrance  of  the 


above  the  water  at  the  upper  end  than  at  the 
south  or  house  end.  This  height  between 
the  water  and  the  grass  and  the  strong  bor¬ 
der  of  white  curbing  separating  the  two  is 
perhaps  the  one  crudity  in  the  whole  effect. 
It  is  somewhat  veiled,  however,  by  the  grass 
and  vines  which  spring  from  the  joints  of  the 
stonework.  At  the  northern  end,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
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STEPS  TO  A  FLOWER  GARDEN  BELLE  FONTAINE 


In  sobriety  and  dignity  lies  the  beauty  of 
this  quiet  atrium  giving  impressiveness  to 
the  house.  The  forest  trees  enclose  and 
shelter  it  in  a  way  that  no  planted  hedges  or 
built  walls  could  attain;  and  so  well  related 
to  the  house  was  the  open  space  that,  once 
the  trees  were  cleared,  little  was  needed  to 
heighten  the  effect.  A  wise  restraint  gov¬ 
erned  the  work  and  a  quiet  reserve  now 
pervades  the  result.  No  tumult  of  flowers 
disturbs  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
Egyptian  lotus  in  the  pool.  Architectural 
ornaments  are  few,  and  effects  have  not  been 
gained  determinedly,  but  have  been  left  to 
arrive  by  yearly  growth.  To  more  fully 
appreciate  what  has  and  has  not  been  done, 


we  have  only  to  imagine  how  calamitous 
would  have  been  the  careless  use  of  hedges, 
beds  of  flowers  and  labyrinthine  walks,  and 
to  feel  the  serenity  of  the  quiet  lawn  and  the 
easy  modulation  to  the  forest  made  by  the 
rows  of  young  trees.  The  future  growth  of 
these  planted  avenues  means  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  of  the  present  ensemble.  The 
wall  at  the  extreme  end  containing  the  gate¬ 
way  is  half  obscured  by  creeping  vines;  and 
sculpture  has  been  used  wisely  to  emphasize 
salient  points.  The  two  marble  shafts,  re¬ 
cently  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  are 
the  only  restless  objects  in  the  scene  ;  and  this 
by  virtue  of  their  inappropriate  placing. 
They  mar  the  wide  basin  of  grass  and  should 
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THE  EAST  FLOWER  GARDEN  FROM  THE  PORTICO 
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THE  EAST  AVENUE 


have  been  set,  if  used  at  all,  at  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  lawn. 

The  perfect  symmetry  of  the  forecourt 
garden  is  an  echo  of  the  balanced  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house  itself.  Two  principal 
wings  of  the  building  project  on  this  side 
and  enclose  a  small  court  included  within  the 


precincts  of  the  house  by  a  stone  balustrade. 
The  surface  of  this  space  is  of  small  stone 
chips,  upon  which  are  two  beds  of  flowers 
following  on  each  side  the  walls  of  the  wings, 
then  turning  and  paralleling  the  balustrade 
(see  the  plan  illustrated  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  House  and  Garden).  Prim  bay 
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BELLEFONTAINE 


trees,  are  placed  at  equal  intervals  before  three 
wide  windows  at  the  centre  of  the  facade. 
The  fact  that  these  windows  open  from  the 
main  corridor  of  the  house  and  not  from  a 
living-room  defines  the  true  importance  ot 
the  forecourt  garden  compared  with  other 


surroundings  at  Bellefontaine.  1  he  flower 
gardens  at  each  end  of  the  house,  the  terrace 
upon  the  south  and  the  outlook  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  are  the  most  cherished  views,  and  the 
garden  on  the  north  is  considered  a  mere 
formal  approach  to  the  house,  and  is  enjoyed 
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from  the  windows  of  not  a  single  important 
room. 

A  salon ,  library  and  dining-room  are  ranged 
in  a  suite  along  the  south  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  wings  extending  northward  accom¬ 
modate  the  entrance  and  smoking-room  on 
the  east  and  the  kitchens  upon  the  west.  The 
inconspicuous  entrance,  without  porte  cochere 
and  protected  only  by  a  marquise ,  its  removed 
position  upon  the  outside  of  the  east  wing, 
preserves  the  seclusion  of  the  living-rooms. 
According  with  the  French  Renaissance  of 
the  exterior  all  the  details  within  have  been 
carefully  studied.  Corridors,  doored  with 
marble  tiles,  are  walled  with  stone  below  a 
frieze  decorated  by  painted  rural  scenes,  and 
stairways  are  of  wrought  bronze.  The  sides  of 
the  principal  rooms  bear  elaborate  wainscots 
and  pilasters  reaching  to  high  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  ceilings.  All  the  furniture  consists 
of  beautiful  pieces  collected  by  an  owner 
who  yearly  spends  several  months  abroad. 
Though  a  great  and  interesting  variety,  it  is 
entirely  congruous  to  its  surroundings. 

The  artistic  success  of  Bellefontaine  is 
largely  due  to  the  intelligent  use  of  materials. 
The  exterior  walls  are  laid  with  a  local  brick, 


made  at  Pittsfield,  of  a  warm  color,  slightly 
more  pinkish  than  the  familiar  Haverstraw 
product.  The  stone  which  appears  in  great 
quantity  in  each  facade  is  a  marble  from  the 
quarries  at  Lee.  In  order  to  save  expense 
the  second  quality  pieces  were  used, — the 
“  short  ends  ”  and  “  rough  backs,” — and 
their  irregular  tones  of  color  have  happily 
saved  the  house  from  the  formal  stiffness 
usual  whenever  marble  is  employed.  The 
views  of  steps  and  walls  illustrated  in  this  and 
our  preceding  article  show  how  well  the 
unstraightened  pieces  have  lent  themselves  to 
the  desired  end.  Upon  the  house  a  rough 
texture  has  been  obtained  by  coarse  tooling; 
and  balusters  have  been  putin  place,  showing 
all  the  marks  of  the  lathe.  In  the  outlying 
walls  little  mortar  has  been  used,  and  the 
lower  surfaces  of  copings  have  been  left 
entirely  rough  so  that  the  rectilinear  features 
of  the  architecture  have  been  softened  to 
harmonize  with  the  freedom  of  the  planting. 
From  these  details  about  the  house  to  the 
Florentine  well  in  the  centre  of  the  vegetable 
garden  near  the  road,  close  examination  finds 
a  perfect  sympathy  between  these  inanimate 
objects  and  their  surroundings. 
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A  HOUSE  AT  BERNARDSVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  HOUSE  AT  BERNARDSVILLE, 
NEW  JERSEY 

Designed  by  Lord ,  Hewlett  &  Hull,  Architects. 

IN  the  valley  which  extends  southward 
from  the  village  of  Mendham  in  northern 
New  Jersey  this  unpretentious  house  stands 
upon  a  hillock  of  considerable  size.  Beautiful 
views  of  the  valley  lie  upon  the  north  and 
the  south,  but  a  barrier  of  hillsides  rises 


above  the  house  upon  the  east  and  west 
and  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  horizons.  The  two  sections  of 
the  house  are  set  at  an  angle  with  each 
other,  and  the  exterior  or  northwestern 
side  has  been  the  rather  unusual  choice  for 
the  living  portion  of  the  place.  The 
principal  rooms  open  there  upon  a  porch 
and  a  terrace.  Within  the  angle  of 
the  wings  on  the  southeastern  side  is 


A  HOUSE  AT  BERNARDSVILLE 


FROM  THE  SOUTHEAST 
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the  main  entrance, 
protected  by  a  low 
archway  in  a  section 
of  the  house  attached 
to  a  tower.  An 
irregular  and  pictur¬ 
esque  treatment  was 
suited  to  the  summit 
of  the  knoll  and  has 
caused  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  any  marked 
formality  in  the 
disposition  of  the 
gardens  and  terraces. 
The  planting  and 
the  arrangement 
of  the  drives  have 
been  entirely  free 
and  unconventional. 
A  pool  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house  is 
overlooked  from  the 
terrace  of  the  dining- 


THE  PLAN 


room.  In  adding  an 
interest  to  the 
environs  it  also 
serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  water  supply 
of  the  gardens  and 
stables.  These  are 
situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  northeast 
of  the  house  and  at 
a  level  about  thirty- 
five  feet  below  the 
platform  on  which 
the  main  building 
rests. 

Rubble  stone,  laid 
with  very  wide  full 
joints,  is  the  material 
of  the  tower  and 
outlying  masonry ; 
stucco  covers  the 
upper  walls  of  the 
house  ;  and  the  roof 
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is  of  red  flat  tiles.  All  the  wood  portions  are 
bold  in  shape,  and  are  dressed  only  by  the 
adze.  Inside  the  details  have  been  broadly 
designed,  and  they  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 


architects  have  followed  the  type  of  the  farm¬ 
houses  of  Normandy.  If  from  these  the 
present  building  may  be  removed  on  account 
of  its  rigid  aspect,  it  is  due  to  an  inevitable 


THE  HALL 


A  HOUSE  AT  BERNARDSVILLE 


There  is  an  absence  of  trifling  mouldings  and 
of  restless  paneling.  Rudely  vigorous  mantels 
and  a  wainscot  of  rough-hewn  and  unvar¬ 
nished  chestnut  running  from  floor  to  ceiling 
give  an  ingenuous  simplicity  to  the  interior. 
In  the  general  character  of  the  design  the 


defect  of  newness  and  one  that  is  surely  to  pass 
with  age.  Outlines  becoming  pliant  with  time, 
and  tones  of  color  softening  by  the  weather, 
will  make  the  house  more  and  more  akin 
to  those  picturesque  old  French  farmsteads 
which  have  influenced  its  shape  and  form. 
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THE  hopeful  part  of  the  proposed  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  Washington  is 
that  they  are  already  far  on  the  way  to  real¬ 
ization.  The  opinion  of  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  sought  and  followed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  undertakings  already  provided  for. 
The  new  buildings  for  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  of  State  and  of  Justice,  the 
Union  Station  for  the  railroads  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  grade  crossings  throughout  the  City, 
the  Municipal  Hospital,  the  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  across  the  Potomac,  the 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  memorials  : — 
all  these  take  their  place  in  the  new  scheme. 
Other  projects  are  about  to  be  authorized, 
such  as  office  buildings  for  the  House  and 
for  the  Senate,  a  hall  of  records,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Anacostia  flats  and  the  War  Col¬ 
lege.  T  hese  also  will  carry  into  effect  parts 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  which  was  put  be¬ 
fore  the  public  on  January  15th.  While  the 
design  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  cooperation  of  other  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  and  of  members  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  has  brought  about  a  harmony  of  action 
and  a  constant  endeavor  to  provide  for  exist¬ 
ing  and  well-recognized  needs. 


The  chief  benefit  of  the  designers’  work 
recently  completed  for  the  Capital  City  is  the 


opportunity  given  to  initiate  public  undertak¬ 
ings  so  that  they  may  each  finally  come  into  a 
complete  and  harmonious  unity.  Such  a  fore¬ 
sight  has  always  characterized  well-managed 
private  institutions  and  the  public  corporation 
should  possess  it  no  less.  That  the  wisdom 
of  these  preconceived  designs  for  our  cities 
has  become  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  just  made  to  Mayor  Low  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Federation  of  New  York  City.  That 
society  has  urged  that  a  commission  of 
distinguished  experts  be  appointed  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  plan  for  the  future  development  of 
New  York  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  Washington  to 
become  one  of  the  most  monumental  cities 
of  the  world. 


There  seems  to  be  a  popular  notion  that 
these  schemes  are  devised  by  architects  solely 
to  dazzle  the  public  with  the  huge  figure  of 
cost  their  immediate  execution  would  involve. 
It  would  not  only  be  impossible  to  execute 
at  once  such  a  vast  project  in  its  entirety,  but 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  such  despatch. 
It  would  mean  useless  extravagance.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  wise  economy  the  design 
should  be  carried  into  execution  piece  by  piece, 
as  needs  for  the  different  sections  arise  and  as 
funds  are  forthcoming  to  carry  them  out.  In 
the  case  of  Washington  all  the  circumstances 
are  most  fortunate.  Particular  sections  of  the 
work  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  certain  in¬ 
fluential  persons  who  have  willingly  set  their 
hearts  upon  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
several  features.  Senator  Cullom  is  fathering 
the  Lincoln  section  and  we  can  trust  Mr. 
Root  to  see  that  the  scheme  for  the  War 
College  may  not  lapse.  T  he  railroads  have 
aided  the  cause  by  agreeing  to  deflect  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  tracks  and  to  put  underground 
the  remainder.  T  he  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  heeded  in  fixing  the  location 
of  the  new  Union  Station  at  an  appropriate 
point.  T  he  preparation  and  exhibition  of 
the  admirable  scheme,  its  position  in  our 
mind’s  eye,  is  a  large  part  of  the  task  done. 
The  fulfilment  should  now  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  making  an  interest¬ 
ing  growth  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 
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RESIDENCE  P.  A.  B.  WIDENER,  ELKINS,  PA., HORACE  TRUMBAUER,  ARCHITECT 

BURROWES 
RUSTLESS  WIRE 
INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 

TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

They  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 

IDE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  POOTIIND,  MflllE 

A.  E.  SNOWMAN,  Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


=  1  VES  = 

Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 

PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 

1  Vorking  Model  with  Catalogue 
yy  tailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


THE  HARDWARE  OF  ORNAMENT  (comprising 
decorative  metal  work  for  doors,  windows  and  cabinets) 
is  produced  in  practically  all  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  finishes,  by  the 

Yale  &  Towne 

Mfg.  Company. 

General  Offices:  9-11-13  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  collection  of  designs  and  patterns  of  this  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence. 

An  Exhibit  Room  for  the  convenience  of  Architects 
and  their  Clients  is  provided  at  the  above  address. 

“Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
Brochure  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  Hardware 
of  Ornament  and  its  present  development  and  uses. 

It  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey  Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water,  and  gives  ventilation 
at  the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system  of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 

AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  'Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 


The  ¥m.  H.  Moon  Co. 


A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 
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House  &nd  Garden  Binder 

This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
eloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Every  Subscriber 
should  own  one 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 


ANDORRA’S  PAEONIES 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  OF  ALL  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

T  N  the  long  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  are  gaining  in  favor  every  year 
-*•  with  all  the  plant-loving  world,  none  stand  higher  than  the  Herbaceous  Paeonies. 

They  are  very  hardy  and  easily  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  stately 
beauty  of  their  bloom  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  colors  makes  them  indispensable 
for  every  garden.  Many  of  them  have  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  rose,  and  seen  in 
masses  against  a  background  of  dark  foliage,  produce  a  magnificent  effect.  Our 
collection  of  Paeonies  is  very  large,  and  comprises  about  seventy-five  varieties  in 
double  and  single  flowers.  The  fine  plants  we  offer  will  produce  an  immediate  effect. 


Special  Low  Offer  of  Paeonies  for  Spring  Delivery.  Twelve  splendid  named 
varieties  : 

FINE  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  dozen,  $9  per  50,  $15  per  100 

HEAVY  CLUMPS 

$5  per  dozen,  $17.5°  per  50,  $30  per  100 

EXTRA  HEAVY  CLUMPS 
$10  per  dozen 


The  second  edition  of  our  Art  Book  of  trees  and  plants,  sent  on  request. 
Write  us  for  any  information  concerning  decorative  planting. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADA.,  PA. 
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Grueby  Tiles  and  Pottery 

2A  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York,  252  Pearl  St.  Chicago,  15  and  17  Lake  St. 

Boston,  520  Atlantic  Ave.  Cincinnati,  304  Main  St. 

Philadelphia,  26-28  N.  4th  St.  St.  Louis,  112  S.  4th  St. 
Baltimore,  22  E.  Lombard  St.  San  Francisco,  12  Front  St. 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,.  Mich. 


We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 
MERCHANDISE  AND  MANUFACTURES 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  DOGS,  ETC. 

Bromide  Enlargements  in  Black  or  Sepia.  Half¬ 
tone  and  Line  Engravings 

WE  DO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 

1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


•  J  •  FRANKLIN  -  WHITMAN  •  y  •  CO  • 

•  DECORATIVE  •  SCVLPTORS- 

•  212- SOVTH- FIFTH  ST- 
■PHILADELPHIA  PA- 


CRAFT 

& 

SMITH 


‘ The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
= - Shop  j 

EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


+  ♦  + 

Successors  to 

CRAFT  6  NEIMANN 


X 
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The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


H.  J.  SMITH 


Stained  and 
Leaded 


Glass 


Salesrooms  and  Factory 

427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 


2  7 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


i  S.  Filth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


“VASSAR”  LOCKS 
ARE  BEST  AND  SAFEST 


A  MODERN  HOUSE 


that  is  tastefully  trimmed  with 
Artistic  Hardware  and  Fine 
Locks  from  our  factories, 
acquires  additional  value  on 
that  account. 

Our  designs  are 
commended  by 
leading  Architects. 

READING 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

READING,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


6\z  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Hecla  Iron  Works 

Formerly  POUI.SON  &  EGER 

Architectural  and  Ornamental 


Bronze  and  Iron  Work 


Iron  Stairs 
Railings 

Gates 

Elevator- 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 

Lamps 

Grilles 

Marquees, 

Etc. 


Electro-Plate 

and 

Bowek-Barff 

Finishes 


Bronze  Fountain 
for  U.  S.  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H  Blackall,  Architect 


Office  and  Works: 

N.  10th  TO  N.  13th  AND  BERRY  STREETS 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Ohio  Bufi  Sandstone 

The  Craig  Stone  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
agencies  : 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I.  W.  Kenderdine  &  Bro. 
Builders’  Exchange 
18  to  24  South  7th  St. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
John  Herbert  Corning 
520  and  522  13th  St. 


Building,  Philadelphia 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Geo.  A.  Craig,  573  Spitzer  Building 


JOHNSON  &  MORRIS 

CONTRACTORS  FOR 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 


Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Heating  Apparatus 


30  and  32  West  Thirteenth  Street 


NEtV  TORK 


COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Better  Brothers’ 

c^ngltjsi)  Single  Stains 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCLI  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Dei  ter  Brothers 

1 03- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
8c  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  8c  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  8c  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  8c  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ;  Samuel  Settle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeaer,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHAPPLESS  &  WATTS  . 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bionze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

This  question  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  using  THE  IMPROVED  RIDER  or  THE  IMPROVED 
ERICSSON  HOTAIRPUMPINGENGINE.  Ifa  record 
of  twenty-five  years  is  of  value,  our  catalogue  will  be 
interesting  reading.  Write  to  our 
nearestofficefor  Catalogue  “A  15  " 

22  Cortlandt  St„  New  York 
239  Franklin  St„  Boston 
40  Dearborn  St„  Chicago 
40  N.  Seventh  St., 

Philadelphia 
692  Craig  St., 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Awarded  Silver  Medal  (Highest  of  its 
class)  at  Paris  Exposition,  1900 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Hardy 
Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Climbers, 

etc.,  including  the  New  Hardy 
Yellow  Rose,  Golden  Sun  (So lei/ 
d' Or )  and  beautiful  New  Cut 

leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901 ) 
with  colored  illustration  of  the  new 
Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  60  YEARS. 

Mention  this  publication. 


SPECIMEN 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 
EVERGR EENS 
ROSES,  VINES 
FRUITS,  NUTS 

Trees  for  Formal  Gardens. 
Everything  for  beautifying 
country  grounds. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey 

150  Broadway,  New  York 
Catalogues  and  special  prices 


Rhododendron  Maximum 

— 

'T'lie  ablest  advisers  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 

*  and  private  estates  advocate  more  than 
ever  the  use  of  this  beautiful  American 
evergreen,  also  its  close  relative,  Kalmia 
latifolia 


For  creating  evergreen  effects,  either  in 
1  the  woods,  along  the  drives  leading  to 
the  house,  or  in  close  relationship  to  the 
house  itself,  or  to  enrich  or  set  off  some 
architectural  feature.  Rhododendron 
Maximum  and  Kalmia  latifolia  are  most 
valuable.  Send  for  Rhododendron  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices. 

EASTERN  NURSERIES 

M.  M.  Dawson,  manager 

JAMAICA  PLAIN.  MASS. 


A  notable  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Hardy  American  Plants 

and 

Carolina  Mountain  Flowers 

will  be  ready  in  February.  Every 
reader  of  House  and  Garden 
should  have  this  unique  publica¬ 
tion,  as  it  deals  entirely  with 
native  plants,  and  is  filled  with 
original  illustrations.  My  stock 
is  grown  in  the  high  Carolina 
Mountains  (3,800  feet  elevation). 

It  is  hardy  and  free  from  disease. 

Apply  at  once  to 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY 

PROPRIETOR 

Highlands  Nursery 

TREMONT  BUILDING 

BOSTON,  MASS.  Kawana,  North  Carolina 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

We  are  making  a  variety  of  pottery  for  formal  gardening 
effects  and  for  use  with  shrubs  and  foliage  plants, 
in  doorways,  corridors  and  balustrades,  in 
rich  red  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Price  List  on  request. 

Merrimac  Pottery  Co. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 
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IS  ON  SALE  EACH  MONTH  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOK  STORES  AND  DEALERS.  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  AND  ORDERS  CAN  BE  PLACED  THROUGH  THEM  OR  SENT  DIRECT  TO  PUBLISHERS 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cushing  &  Company  54  W.  Baltimore  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  Park  Street  Church 
Damrell  &  Upham  28;  Washington  Street 
W.  H.  Guild  &  Co.  120  Tremont  Street 
R.  L.  Meade  14  Somerset  Street 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Otis  &  Sons  11  West  Swan  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brentano’s  218  Wabash  Avenue 

Charles  Macdonald  53  Washington  Street 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  215  Wabash  Avenue 

The  Book  Shop  171  Madison  Avenue 

G.  Broes  Van  Dort  218  La  Salle  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Vinson  &  Korner  157  Euclid  Avenue 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

K.  T.  Ives  293  Merrick  Avenue 

John  V.  Sheenan  &  Co.  160  Woodward  Avenue 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Lyon,  Kymer  &  Palmer  Co. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Des  Forges  &  Co.  98  Wisconsin  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Nathaniel  McCarthy  622  Nicollet  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


Brentano’s 
Bruno  Hessling 
R.  M.  O’Neill 
John  W anamaker 
Frank  Warren 
M.  J.  Whaley 


31  Union  Square 
64  East  1 2th  Street 
145  East  30th  Street 
9th  and  Broadway 
373  West  56th  Street 
401  Fifth  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Central  News  Company  Washington  Square 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  1222  Chestnut  Street 
Mutual  Subs’ption  Ag’y  904  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
A.  P.  Valentine  1424  Ritner  Street 

John  Wanamaker  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Scrantom,  Wetmore  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Elder  &  Shepard  238  Post  Street 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

W.  W.  Nesbit  606  Carleton  Building 

Phillip  Roeder  307  North  4th  Street 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

5th  and  St.  Peter  Streets 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Gustavus  A.  Trost  824  The  Spitzer 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s  1015  Penna.  Avenue 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Thomas  Henry  53  McGill  Street 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

Bruno  Hessling  16  and  17  Anhalt  St.,  S.  W. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

B.  F.  Batsford  94  High  Holborn 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  4  T rafalgar  Square 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

J.  Littauer  Odeonsplatz,  No.  2 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

Brentano’s  37  Avenue  de  L'Opera 


On  and  after  this  month  House  &  Garden  ivill  be  unable  to  accept  any  subscriptions 

starting  previous  to  the  November  issue 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  CLASSIC  RECLOTHED 

OF  GARDENS  :  An  Essay.  By  FRANCIS  BACON.  With  an  introduction  by  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton). 
Frontispiece  and  Cover  Design  by  Mr.  Edmund  H.  New.  i6mo.  75  cents  net.  [  Ready  Shortly~\ 

This  edition  of  the  great  chancellor' s  leisure-essay,  issued  by  one  of  the  first  garden-writers  of  to-day,  makes  a  delightful  volume  for  lovers  of 
garden  literature. 


By  MARY  PAMELA  MILNE  HOME 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN,  with  8 

full-page  illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs,  nmo. 
$1.50  net.  (Ready  Shortly.) 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  44 potpourri"  volumes  on  outdoor  subjects — 
garden-lore ,  bird-lore ,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and  theories  that  44  reads 
away  ”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to  the  reader. 


By  MRS.  LESLIE  WILLIAMS 

A  GARDEN  IN  THE  SUBURBS.  With  Illustrations.  i2mo. 

$1.25  net.  {JuH  Out.) 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  just  the  suitable  plants  for  a  suburban  garden , 
and  only  experienced  guidance  is  of  any  value.  Mrs.  Williams  shows  what  to 
grow  and  how  best  to  grow  it. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  PRACTICAL  CARDENINC 

An  illustrated  series  of  handy  and  inexpensive  practical  guides  to  every  branch  of  horticulture,  under  the  general  editorship  of 

Dr.  Harry  Roberts.  Cloth,  i2mo.  $1.00  net  per  volume. 


Already  Published 

Vol.  I.  THE  BOOK  OF  ASPARAGUS.  With  sections  also  on  Celery, 
Salsify,  Storzonera,  and  Seakale;  together  with  a  chapter  on 
their  cooking  and  preparation  for  the  table.  By  Charles 
Ilott,  F.R.H.S,,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Cornwall 
County  Council. 

Vol.  II.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GREENHOUSE.  With  a  special  chapter 
on  the  Little  Town  Greenhouse.  By  J.  C.  Tallack,  F.R.H.S., 
head  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall. 

Vol.  III.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GRAPE.  By  H.  W.  Ward,  F.R.H.S., 
for  twenty-five  years  Head  Gardener  at  Longford  Castle,  author 
of  44  My  Gardener.1’ 

Vol.  IV.  THE  BOOK  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.  By  Harry 
Roberts,  author  of  44  The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden.” 

Vol.  V.  THE  BOOK  OF  BULBS.  By  S.  Arnott,  of  Carsethorne,  near 
Dumfries. 


Forthcoming  Volumes 

Vol.  VI.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  APPLE.  By  H.  H.  Thomas,  Assistant 
Editor  of 44  The  Garden,”  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Together  with  chapters  by  the  Editor  on  the  History  and  Cook¬ 
ing  of  the  Apple  and  the  preparation  of  Cider. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  BOOK  OF  VEGETABLES.  By  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H. 

Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  with  chapters  by 
the  Editor  on  the  History  and  Cookery  of  Vegetables. 

Vol.  VIII.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY.  With  chapters  on  the 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Logan  Berry,  Wineberry  and  allied 
fruits.  By  Edwin  Beckett,  F.R.H.S.,  Head  Gardener  at 
Aldenham  House. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  BOOK  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  W.  H.  White,  F.R.H.S., 
orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  6 7  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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VVE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  I  APES  I  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  23d  St. 
Latest  u  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^^OOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 

WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 

Koll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THIS  MATERIAL  WILL  NOT 
APPEAR  IN  THE  PAGES  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

AND  ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  COPIES  OF  THE 
BOOK  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

IT  WILL  BE  ABOUT  8^  ill 
INCHES  AND  BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 

The  Price  will  be  Two  Dollars 

TO  SECURE  COPIES  AN  AD¬ 
VANCE  ORDER  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  AT  ONCE  TO  THE 
PUBLISHERS 


The  Publishers  of 

House  and  Garden 

announce  that  they  will  shortly  issue  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  book  upon 

EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

It  will  contain  about  two  hundred  pages  and 
about  one  hundred  full-page  illustrations  of  the  best 
examples  accompanying  the  following  subjects  : 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  by  John  Galen  Howard 
ITALIAN  GARDENS,  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
JAPANESE  GARDENS, 

by  K.  Honda  of  Tokyo,  Japan 

These  articles  were  read  at 
the  last  convention  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  were  received 
with  such  an  interest  that  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  was 
empowered  to  arrange  for  their  publica¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  undertaken  by 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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W ater  Reducing 
Valve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


BUTCHER’S 

FLOOR  WAX 


VARNISHES 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

C.  SCHRACK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS 

152-4-6  &  8  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PH  I  LADA.,  PA. 


To  the  March  number  of 

House  ©“Garden 

Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  will  con¬ 
tribute  an  article  upon 

JAPANESE 
TEMPLE  GARDENS 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  ORIGINAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  will  continue 
his  series  of  essays  upon  Architec¬ 
tural  Esthetics  with  : 

“POLARITY 

IN  NATURE  AND  ART” 


Mr  Kenyon  Cox  will  contribute  a 
paper  upon 

“THE  RELATION  OF 
MURAL  PAINTING 
TO  ARCHITECTURE” 


for  lawns  and  cemeteries  have  a  separate  bowl  under  the  earth  basin 
holding  from  l'A  to  16  gallons  of  water.  And  flowers  do  not  need  watering 
but  once  in  io  to  15  days. 

VASES  FROM  $4  to  $90 

Get  prices  on  the  new  lawn  mower  that  cuts  any  height  grass  and  up  to  any 
fence  or  shrubbery. 
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KEYSTONE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

ENGRAVERS 

DESIGNERS 

ILLUSTRATORS 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 

723  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia 

Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Bidders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


True  Color  Feeling 

is  rare ;  form  development  is  of  easy 
growth.  Many  an  architecturally 
good  building  has  been  ruined  by 
the  colors  used  in  painting  it.  Our 
sample  cards  of  Pure  Oil  Tinted  Gloss 
Paints  show  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  colors  arranged  in  harmonious 
combinations  for  house  painting.  They 
help  to  make  Ugly  Homes  impossible 
and,  incidentally,  to  enhance  the  mar¬ 
ketable  value  of  your  real  estate. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
Reliable  Paints  and  Varnishes 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

Try  us  for  Plate  and  Fancy  Glass 
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CLAY  RETORTS 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and  Flower 
Pots 

WM.  GALLOWAY 

3216-24 

WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Wire  LIQUID  ®  paste 

WoOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish -for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — AH  of  Them 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 
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PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 

WEBSTER 


MAIM  OPPICK  AND  WORKS, 

L-U-  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 

OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 

INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 

OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office  : 

1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

322  Broadway  729  Tremont  Building 

PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


- 
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ARCHITECTS 

When  you  specify  “  Taylor 
Old  Style  or  equal,”  you  do  an 
injustice  to  yourselves  as  well 
as  to  us. 

You  are  making  possible  the 
substitution  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  roofing  tin. 

You  are  destroying  our  in¬ 
centive  for  making  the  best. 

We  have  cheaper  grades— 
and  good  ones,  too— to  compete 
in  quality  and  price  with  the 
other  makes  on  the  market.  We 
should  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Established  1810  PHILADELPHIA 


STOVE 
A  N  Y 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


Vol.  II. 


MARCH,  1902. 


No.  3. 


A  na&a&tfte  dcvwjm 
ArnTDecor A^ion 


Single  Number 
SO  Cents 


1222  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


A  Personal  Examination 

Is  necessary  to  derh.onstra.te  the 
reason  for  the  superior  wearing 
qualities  of  the  _ 

“  EM-ESS ” 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

since  fine  illustrations  are  no 
indication  of  superior  design ,  work¬ 
manship  and  materials 

A  visit  to  our  showrooms  for 
purpose  of  critical  examination  is 
therefore  urged . 

The  Meyer-  Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Established  1868) 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

“EM-E8S”  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

5  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .  .  .  . 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty . 

AMERICAN  3-WAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 

Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 

E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2  io  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioiy2  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit.  . 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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The  Conditions 


REQUISITE  FOR  THE  MOST 
rV  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MOST 
DURABLE  PAINTING  ARE  A 
DRY  SURFACE,  DRY  WEATH¬ 
ER,  PURE  OIL,  A  PREPON¬ 
DERANCE  OF 


ZINC  WHITE 


AND  PLENTY  OF  TIME  FOR 
DRYING  BETWEEN  COATS 


The  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co., 


1 1  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


Read  our  Practical  Pamphlets  : 

‘  ‘  Paints  in  Architecture  ’  ’ 

“  The  Paint  Question  ” 

•v 

Free  to  any  address 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 


G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  OFFICE  : 
No.  38  South  Market  St. 


Apec/ai  Pumping  Ptdcfnnery.  6tc- 

SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

WATER  PLANTS  ERECTED  FOR 

P.  Ogle,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  Watch  Hi!1,  R.  I. 

Geo.  C.  Clausen,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

H.  F.  D 1  mock,  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Co. 1  New  York. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C. 


Wood  Door  Knobs, 


Handsome  and  Durable,  and  the  Heads  never  come  off. 

Catalogue. 


JOS.  BARDSLEY,  h47  r&yBaxter  st' 


C.  A.  BLUMHARD  BLUE  PAPER  CO. 

MOUNTING  OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
HLUE  AND  BLACK  LINE  PRINTS 
BLUE  PRINTS  LINEN  PRINKS 

38  S.  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

TELEPHONE 


7'ou  won't  blush  to  see  our  Ifreather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely  Air  Tight.  Saves  jo  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C.  L.  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Our  Goods... 

are  in  the 
greatest  favor 
among  those 
who  have 
used  them 


MECHANISM 
WORKMANSHIP  and 
FINISH  absolutely  the  Best 


Special  Designs  from 
Architects’  Drawings 


* The  Standard  Columbia  Cylinder 
LOCKS 

Columbia  Pneumatic 
DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


:  T  H  E: 


Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LONDC 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
\LTIMORE 


Factory:  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Standard* 

porcelain  CnameleD  Wm 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 

1 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

AIL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 

CHICAGO,  1893  OMAHA,  1898  PH  I  LADELPH  IA,  1899 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


PARIS,  1900 

GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


GLASGOW,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


Standard"  Porrrlain  iEuamrlrii  Harr 


COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLDI  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  ‘ 'S.  S.  M.  CO.,” 

CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
GUARANTEED  BRANDS 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Jstantiarli  Jsmnttarj) 
Hflfg.  Co. 


pittgburgl),  pa,  &, 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENS 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  ON  GARDENS 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  folio,  $25.00,  net. 

Containing  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.),  of  which  50  are  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Formal  Gardens; 
being  views  of  Entrances,  Gates,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun-Dials,  Fountains,  Ponds, 
Topyiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

Wall  and  Water  Gardens 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  44  Wood  and  Garden.”  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
A  fascinating  volume  by  this  most  popular  writer  on  gardening.  The  book  treats  of  wall,  water,  and  rock  gardens;  of  the  many  and  beautiful 
plants  which  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  of  their  proper  cultivation,  massing  and  grouping. 

Lilies  for  English  Gardens 

A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  published  lately  in  44  The  Garden  ”  with  the  addition  of  some 
original  chapters.  Beautifully  illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

Gardening  for  Beginners 

A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  editor  of  44  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Book  of  Gardening.” 

This  book  tells  all  about  gardening  in  untechnical  language,  and  describes 
garden  methods  and  practice,  with  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  comprise  nearly  100  diagrams  and  80  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


'Pittskmircj.  'Pvt. 

was  equipped  throughout  with 

% I .  sV  3E  (f  0  irb  i  n» 

UNIT  LOCKS 

DOOR  CHECKS  and 

FINE  BRONZE  HARDWARE 

+++ 

Our  line  of 

includes  : 

BALL  BEARING  CYLINDER  LOCKS 
BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS 
BALL  BEARING  HINGES 


4.4.4. 

Main  Offices  and  Works 

Putxt  Ccmn.,  !§>♦  A. 

Bmik  winces  and  Show-rooms 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing 
examples  of  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a 
Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  open  air  Garden 
and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  $ 6.00  net. 

Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450 
superb  illustrations. 

This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of old  and  modern  gardenage, 
and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie  beforethe  possessors  ofgar- 
dens,andthose  who  would  create  gardenstotheir  minds.  Folio,  $15.00. 
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ARTISTIC 
WOOD  CARVINGS 


We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  the  most  artistic  designs,  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  embossing. 

No  applique  work.  Write  for  samples. 

W  I  L  L  N  E  R  WOO  D 
COMPANY 

52  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


The  Black  &  Boyd 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

23  East  22d  Street,  New  York 

Designers  T  *  1  A  *  *  1 

Makers  of  Lighting  FlXttlfCS 

For  Electricity  and  Gas 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


■'l 


®1 )p  liiuisr 

Srulpturrh 

tCratljer 

(Ed.,  3iir. 

* 

II 03  ffiatnnt  g’trrrt. 
•piiila&rlphia.  $a. 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 
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Polygon 

Conductor 

Pipes 

Won’t  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru¬ 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron. 

Catalogue  and  information  free 

Address  Dept.  H 
The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co. 

Middletown,  0. 


Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 

5P 


GRAND  PRIX 

PARIS  1900 

i 
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HITCHINGS  &  CO. 


Established  1844 
Catalogues  on  Application 


233  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


C  ; 

A  1 


T 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
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8"  Conosera  Graduated  Tile 
Convent  Dome,  Our  Lady,  of  Angels,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 
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WINDOW 

FASTENER 

A  strong,  secure  lock,  which 
presses  the  sash  tightly  into  the 
frame  ;  prevents  rattling,  and 
excludes  cold  air  and  snow  when 
sash  is  loosely  fitted. 

ATTIC  AND  DORMER 
WINDOWS 

It  operates  in  the  same 
manner  on  attic  and  dormer 
windows,  hinged  to  swing. 


ACME  Automatic 
BASEMENT 
WINDOW  CATCH 

Takes  the  place  of  hook  and 
eye  for  holding  cellar  windows 
open.  Push  the  sash  up  against 
it  and  it  holds  ;  a  quick  pull 
releases. 


Caldwell  Manufacturing  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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JAPANESE  TEMPLE  GARDENS 


IN  the  dim  gardens  of  mouldering  Buddhist 
temples,  one  may  still  find,  as  in  the  temples 
themselves,  hints  of  the  old  Japan.  The 
sacred  tradition  that  has  preserved  the  original 
forms  of  eighth  century  architecture  through 
a  long  sequence  of  structures,  built  only  to  be 
consumed  and  again  restored,  has  held  as  well 
in  the  surround¬ 
ing  gardens ;  and 
though  nothing 
may  remain  of  the 
ancient  originals, 
save  only  the 
fantastic  stones, 
far-sought  and 
eagerly  treasured, 
the  curves  of  the 
walks  are  still  the 
same,  the  placing 
of  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  and 
gnarled  dwarf 
trees  unchanged, 
and  even  the  pat¬ 
terns  traced  in  the 
silver  sand  are  the 
patterns  of  long 

ag°\ 

They  are  very  fascinating,  these  temple 
gardens,  and  they  have  a  character  wonderful 
in  its  diversity.  Sometimes  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  necessary  forecourts  of  minor 
temples ;  a  terrace,  a  few  steps,  a  lantern  or  two, 
a  grinning  stone  dog,  or  benignant  image  of 
Jizo,  “The  Helper,”  and  perhaps  a  crabbed 
tree  or  bush  of  scented  box.  Then  they  be¬ 
come  solemn  and  ghostly  graveyards,  crowded 
with  ranks  of  gray  and  moss-covered  monu¬ 
ments  of  strangely  beautiful  shapes,  leaning, 
all  of  them,  from  the  jostling  of  endless  earth¬ 


1N  THE  FOREST  OF  NARA 


quakes  ;  the  newer  ones, — yes,  and  some  of 
those  hoary  with  antiquity, — blurred  by  the 
thin  smoke  of  burning  incense-sticks  and 
fronted  by  sections  of  bamboo  holding  freshly 
cut  flowers.  Again  they  blossom  into  the  full 
glory  of  the  stately  and  hieratic  garden,  the 
domain  of  nature  glorified  by  consummate  art, 

where  rocks  and 
sand  and  water, 
lotus,  iris,  peony, 
azalea  and  the 
royal  fuji,  box  and 
maple,  pine  and 
cherry  are  all 
blended  into  one 
wonderful  setting 
for  the  scarlet 
temple  that  flames 
in  the  m  i  d  s  t, 
against  its  back¬ 
ground  of  forest 
or  serrated  hill. 

Yet  whatever 
its  estate,  the  tem¬ 
ple  garden  is  less 
a  pleasaunce  than 
a  framework;  it  is, 
like  every  good 
garden,  a  modulation  from  pure  nature  to  pure 
art.  In  the  old  temple  of  Horenji  at  Shiogama, 
you  may  see  how  finely  everything  leads  up  to 
the  lofty  shrine  ;  and  the  effect  must  have  been 
finer  yet  when  the  temple  was  still  Buddhist, 
and  before  the  Shinto  priests,  who  now  control 
it,  raised  the  rather  clumsy  torii  at  the  foot  of 
the  dizzy  flight  of  steps.  Again  at  Nara, 
rocks,  box,  lotus,  palm  and  pine  are  all  placed 
just  where  they  will  do  most  honour  to  the 
temple  itself,  and  together  with  this,  compose 
into  the  picture  that  is  perfect  and  complete. 
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KURODANI GRAVES 


KYOTO 


A  picture  always,  you 
must  note:  line,  texture, 
form  and  colour,  all  are 
duly  and  delicately  con¬ 
sidered,  and  a  space  of 
garden  is  composed  with 
all  the  laborious  study 
that  goes  to  the  making 
of  a  screen  or  kakimono. 
H  ow  perfectly  the  whole 
thing  composes  in  the 
Narita  steps,  the  curve 
of  the  bridge,  the  sharp 
angle  of  the  steps,  the 
convolutions  of  volcanic 
rock,  the  clean  cleavages 
of  the  slate  chased  with 
exquisite  ideographs; 
a  n  d  i  n  co  1  ou  r ,  s  i  1  ve  r-gr  ay 
slate  stones  and  lichened 
granite,  green  bronze 
and  the  deeper  green  of 
cryptomeria  leaves.  Or 


STEPS  AT  NARITA 


again  at  the  shrines  of 
Uyeno,  consider  how 
wisely  the  garden  itself 
is  reduced  to  the  sim- 
plest  forms,  gravel  and 
flat  stones  and  a  few  big 
•bronze  lanterns.  Here 
the  cherry  trees  are 
supreme  and  they  are 
given  full|Sway:  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  banished, 
for  they  are  unnecessary. 
The  great  trees  do  their 
full  work  :  yet  this  is 
good  gardening,  and 
quite  as  legitimate  as 
would  be  the  case  were  all 
the  flowers  of  the  earth 
brought  into  requisition. 

A  Japanese  gardener 
can  work  with  anything 
— or  almost  nothing: 
There  is  a  legend  of  a 
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THE  TOMB  OF  IYEYASU,  NIKKO 

royal  garden,  built  long  ago  by  a  man  who 
gave  ten  years  of  his  life  and  half  the  wealth 
of  a  great  daimyo  to  the  task,  a  garden  that 
appealed  to  every  varying  emotion  of  the 
soul,  that  worked  its  will  like  a  great  sym¬ 
phony,  where  only  one  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  was  employed,  and  that  was  simply  and 
only — rocks.  Even  now  these  are  sought 
carefully  from  every  province,  and  some 
curious  or  beautiful  specimen  is  hoarded  like 
a  jewel.  How  valuable,  indeed  how  quite 
indispensable  these  may  be,  can  be  seen, 
though  imperfectly,  from  almost  any  of  the 
illustrations  of  this  article,  particularly  from 
those  of  lshi-yama-dera.  The  name  of  this 
ancient  temple  on  Lake  Biwa  means  simply, 
“  The  Temple  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ”  for 
there  is  a  curious  outcropping  here  of  black 
and  contorted  basalt,  and  every  crag  has  been 
used  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  gardening. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything 


more  delicate  and  crafty  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  monks  have  built  up  their  picture. 
Every  native  quality  of  the  rock  is  empha¬ 
sized  and  its  effect  enhanced  by  a  clever 
and  ingenious  art.  The  smooth  foreground 
of  shining  sand,  the  fluffy  green  of  the  forest, 
the  soft  verdure  of  delicate  shrubs  sprouting 
from  rocky  crevices,  the  smooth  velvet  of 
hinoki  thatch  and  weathered  wood,  the  clean 
angles  of  chiselled  stone,  all  these  things 
are  handled  like  the  colours  of  a  painter’s 
palette  ;  they  are  placed  with  discretion,  fused 


THE  GARDEN  OF  KOSHOJI 
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LOTUS,  PALM  AND  PINE 


and  blended,  and  finally  composed  into  a 
perfectly  united  whole. 

Almost  every  temple  garden  has  a  peculiar 
quality,  some  one  feature  that  is  dominant 
and  sets  the  keynote,  as  it  were.  Here  at 
Ishiyama,  it  is  volcanic  rock  ;  at  Uyeno,  it  is 
the  cherry  ;  at  Kama¬ 
kura,  the  lotus ;  at 
Nara,  the  purple  fuji; 
at  Nikkd,  druidic 
cryptomeria  guard  the 
shrines  of  the  dead 
Shoguns.  At  the 
Nishi  Hongwanji  in 
Koyto  again,  water 
seems  almost  to  play 
the  principal  part, 
while  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Ginkakuji  it  is 
white  sand  wrought 
into  mounds  and 
delicate  pavement 
patterns.  Here  is 
“  the  platform  of  sil¬ 


ver  sand,”  and  beyond  it,  “  the  mound  that 
looks  toward  the  moon,”  consecrated  by  the 
lordly  Yoshimasa  and  still  heaped  as  for  the 
great  Shogun’s  enthronement,  though  tour 
centuries  and  more  have  passed  since  “  he 
became  one  with  the  gods.” 

Whatever  the  key¬ 
note  it  holds  through¬ 
out  the  composition, 
as  at  Shiogama,  the 
tall  gray  masts  of  the 
cryptomeria  are 
echoed  and  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  vanishing 
lines  of  the  enormous 
steps,  the  slim  verti¬ 
cals  of  the  white  staffs 
and 'the  uprights  of 
the  granite  torii. 
Shinto  is  a  barbarous 
anachronism,  it  is  to 
Buddhism  about  what 
Mormonism  is  to 
Christianity,  but  it 
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THE  SHRINES  OF  UYENO 


produced  one  triumph  of  art,  this  same  con¬ 
summate  form  of  the  torii.  It  is  the  noblest 
and  simplest  gateway  ever  devised  and  it  adds 
a  crowning  touch  to  many  a  temple  garden, 


though  it  is  the  sign  of  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  retrogression.  When  scores  of 
these  vermilion  torii  are  grouped  together 
over  gray  stone  steps,  in  the  midst  of  bronze- 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ISHI-YAMA 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 


green  cryptomeria, 
the  effect  is  one 
of  splendid  colour 
hardly  to  be 
matched  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  around 
the  great  and 
famous  temples 
that  one  finds  the 
most  alluring 
gardens,  but  in  out- 
of-the-way  spots, 
in  forgotten  valleys 
where  foreign  feet 
have  seldom  trod. 
Across  the  river 
from  Uji  I  found 
one  such  garden  in 
a  hill  temple  I  had 
never  heard  named 
before, — Koshoji. 
There  is  a  river 
road  up  to  where 
the  tumbling 
Ujigawa  bursts 
through  a  cleft  in 
the  hills;  and 


IN  THE  MITO  GARDEN,  TOKYO 


following  this,  one 
suddenly  comes 
upon  a  long 
straight  path,  cut 
through  dense 
black  trees,  rising 
steeply  from  the 
river,  and  closed 
at  the  summit  by 
a  gleaming  white 
Korean  gateway. 
As  one  approaches, 
nothing  is  visible 
but  this  same  gate 
with  its  arched 
opening  in  the 
white  plastered 
base,  surmounted 
by  the  intricate 
bracketing  of  its 
curved  roof.  Long, 
plastered  walls 
reach  away  on 
either  hand,  and 
above,  rise  low 
curving  roofs  of 
gray-green  tile;  and 
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AT  KOBE 

the  latter  sect  in  Nagoya, 
the  complex  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  elaborate  Obaku-san, 
just  a  little  way  down  the 
river,  these  vast  and  noble 
structures  crush  one  with 
the  very  majesty  of  their 
noble  architecture,  but  for 
charm  and  fascination  and 
keen  appeal,  one  must 
search  out  tiny  sanctuaries 
like  this  of  Koshoji. 

One  enters  first  a  little 
forecourt  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  three  sides, 
the  fourth  being  filled  by 
the  wall  and  gateway.  The 
hondo  or  preaching  hall 
is  in  front;  a  low,  simple 
building  on  the  left  is  the 


in  April,  as  when  1  saw 
it,  a  great  cloud  of  pink 
vapour  poised  over  all,  the 
amazing  blossoming  of  an 
ancient  cherry. 

One  comes  out  from 
under  the  white  arch  with 
a  sudden  catching  of  the 
breath.  It  is  not  a  large 
temple,  indeed  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  toy,  one  of 
those  still  little  monasteries 
asleep  in  a  forgotten  eddy 
of  the  turbulent  river  of 
“  progress but  it  is  the 
more  charming  for  all  that. 
The  Nishi  and  Higashi 
Hongwanji  temples  of 
Kyoto,  the  almost  terrify¬ 
ing  monster  belonging  to 


AT  THE  NISHI  HONGWANJI,  KYOTO 


IN  A  GARDEN 
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residence  ;  on  the  right,  the  library  and  the  bell 
cage.  All  the  buildings  are  raised  on  low 
stone-walled  terraces  ;  there  are  few  flowers, 
and  the  gardening  is  made  up  almost  wholly 


of  box  and  white  sand.  Of  course  there  is 
the  great  pink  tree,  but  its  glory  lasts  lor  a 
short  ten  days  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  the  scented  box  is  supreme. 
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IN  A  MONASTERY  GARDEN,  KYOTO 


A  LITTLE  GRAVEYARD  AT  NAGOYA 


Nothing  could  he  finer  than  these  great 
rounded  masses  of  bronze  green  :  they  rise 
from  the  white  sand  like  tropical  islands  from 
a  phosphorescent  sea,  and  their  clean-cut 


contours  come  crisp  and  fine  against  the  pearly 
plaster  of  the  convent  walls. 

In  this  forecourt  all  is  trim  and  formal, 
but  if  you  pass  through  a  little  gate  in  the 


A  GARDEN  BRIDGE  IN  TOKYO  A  KOREAN  GATEWAY 
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farther  left-hand  corner,  you  come  upon  a 
very  different  scene.  Here  everything  is 
wildly  picturesque,  though  still  on  a  tiny 
scale.  The  monastic  buildings  wander  off  at 
all  angles  until  they  are  brought  up  standing, 
against  the  wall  of  a  beetling  hill  from  which 
the  trees  lean 
down,  thrusting 
their  twisted 
branches  out  over 
the  ti  led  roofs 
with  their  long 
keen  curves. 

From  under  the 
very  temple,  it 
seems,  springs  a 
minute  mountain 
torrent,  threading 
its  way  through 
the  midst  of  the 
garden  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Lilli¬ 
putian  crevasse. 

Toy  stone  bridges 
are  flung  across 
it,  little  trees, 
twisted  into  most 
impossible  curves  and  angles,  jut  from  its 
banks,  velvety  box  runs  along  the  mossy 
stone  embankment,  and  strange  little  wild 
flowers  seek  the  edge  of  the  water.  There 
are  bronze  lanterns  and  vases  also,  and  on 
the  farther  side,  the  moss-blackened  grave¬ 
stones  begin  and  lead  one  away  over  the  flat 
stepping  stones  to  the  hill  base,  then  up  the 
slope  where  the  whole  forest  is  full  of  similar 
memorials  of  the  dead. 


Phis  kdshoji  is  full  of  some  kind  of  en¬ 
chantment;  once  there  one  would  never  leave. 
We  had  heard  each  evening  down  at  our  inn 
at  Uji  (our  inn  that  was  built  far  back  in  the 
days  of  Hydeoshi)  the  velvety  boom  of  some 
enormous  bell,  a  sound  that  seemed  to  draw 

one  irresistibly, 
to  rise  up  in  the 
still  night  and 
search  for  its 
source  under  the 
great  pale  moon. 
In  Koshoji  we 
found  the  bell, 
and  much  more; 
a  little  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  steam 
trams,  and  beer, 
and  liberal  poli¬ 
tics,  and  we 
wanted  to  stay 
there  forever. 
Theold  japan  has 
this  charm,  and  I 
think  this  same 
charm  concen¬ 
trates  itself,  and 
becomes  really  quite  irresistible,  in  the  form 
of  a  scented  temple  garden  in  some  forgotten 
monastery,  where  the  odour  of  incense  min¬ 
gles  with  that  of  box,  where  the  patterned 
sand  retains  the  lines  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  where  tonsured  bonzes  in  yellow  robes 
move  silently  through  the  shed  petals  of  a 
pink  cherry,  and  a  thunderous  bell  gives 
tongue  at  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
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POLARITY  IN  NATURE  AND  ART.1 

ELM  HOLTZ  says,  “No  doubt  is  now 
entertained  that  beauty  is  subject  to  laws 
and  rules  dependent  on  the  nature  of  human 
intelligence.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the 
fact  that  these  laws  and  rules,  on  whose 
fulfilment  beauty  depends,  are  not  consciously 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  who  creates 
the  work,  or  of  the  observer  who  contemplates 
it.”  The  aim  of  the  present  author  is  to 
set  forth  a  few  of  these  laws  of  beauty  in 
the  belief  that 
a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the 
partof  the  artist 
concerning  that 
“  Beautiful  Ne¬ 
cessity  ”  whose 
instrument  he 
is  (and  which 
is  equally  his 
instrument), 
may  enable  him 
to  approach 
nearer  to  that 
ideal  beauty 
which  is  the  end  of  every  artist’s  quest : 
and  that  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
observer  may  quicken  his  interest  in  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  every  kind  of  esthetic  endeavor. 

The  first  law  of  beauty,  alike  in  nature  and 
in  art,  is  that  of  polarity.  All  things  have 
sex, — are  either  masculine  or  feminine.  This 
is  a  truth  so  fertile  that  one  might  almost 
say  of  it,  in  the  language  of  Oriental  imagery, 
“  If  you  were  to  tell  this  to  a  dry  stick, 
branches  would  grow,  and  leaves  sprout 
from  it.”  In  the  words  of  Emerson, 
“  Balance-loving  Nature  made  all  things  in 
pairs.”  In  the  language  of  mysticism, 
“  Brahma,  that  the  world  might  be  born,  fell 
asunder  into  man  and  wife.”  Using  the 
terminology  of  science,  “Polarity,  or  the 
sundering  of  a  force  into  two  quantitively 
different  and  opposed  activities  striving  after 
reunion,  which  also  shows  itself  for  the 
most  part  in  space  as  a  dispersion  in  opposite 
directions,  is  a  fundamental  type  of  almost 
all  phenomena  of  nature,  from  the  magnet 
and  crystal  to  man  himself.” 

Of  these  two  activities  the  world  is  filled 
with  symbols.  They  are  typified  in  sun  and 


moon,  in  fire  and  water, — man  and  woman. 
They  are  action  and  reaction,  the  positive 
and  the  negative  magnetic  poles, — power  and 
weight.  In  music  they  are  the  major  and 
the  minor  modes :  the  typical,  or  representative 
chords  of  the  tonic  and  the  dominant 
seventh, — a  consonance  and  a  dissonance, 
a  chord  of  satisfaction  preceded  by  a  chord 
of  suspense.  In  painting  and  the  arts  of 
design  they  are  lines  vertical  and  horizontal, 
straight  and  curved  :  masses  light  and  dark. 
They  are  the  cold  colors,  which  have  their 

pole  in  blue 
(the  color  of 
water)  which 
calms  :  and  the 
warm  colors, 
which  have 
their  pole  in 
red  (the  color 
of  fire)  which 
excites.  In 
speech  they 
are  consonant 
and  vowel 
sounds,  th  e 
type  of  the  first 
being  m ,  a  sound  of  satisfaction  made  with 
the  mouth  closed,  and  of  the  second  a ,  a 
sound  of  suspense  made  with  the  mouth 
open.  In  architecture  they  are  support  and 
weight :  the  vertical  member,  which  resists 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  horizontal 
member  which  succumbs  to  it. 

A  close  interrelation  is  discovered  to 
subsist  between  the  corresponding  members 
of  such  pairs  of  opposites,  since  they  are 
all  only  symbols  and  semblances  of  that 
unknown  reality  which  forever  hides  itself 
behind  phenomena — that  great  hermaphro¬ 
ditic  being  which  is  the  world,  its  two  sexes 
being  repeated  in  every  great  and  every 
minute  thing.  In  whatever  form  the  two 
occur  they  exhibit  certain  constant  character¬ 
istics  which  distinguish  one  from  the  other; 
those  which  are  allied  to  and  partake  of 
the  nature  of  time  being  masculine  :  and 
those  which  are  allied  to  and  partake  of  the 
nature  of  space  being  feminine, — such  as 
motion  and  matter,  mind  and  body,  etc. 

i  The  third  of  Mr.  Bragdon’s  series  of  articles  entitled  : — “  The 
Beautiful  Necessity  :  being  Essays  upon  Architectural  Esthetics,”  begun 
in  the  January  number  of  House  and  Garden. 
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I'he  Kngl  is h  words,  masculine  and  feminine, 
are  too  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of 
physical  sex  to  properly  designate  the  terms 
oi  this  polarity.  In  Japanese  philosophy 
and  art  the  two  are  called  In  and  To  {In, 
feminine  :  To,  masculine).  These  little 
words,  being  free  from  the  partial  and  limited 


vertical  reeds  which  so  often  grow  in  still, 
shallow  water  have  their  complementary  in 
the  curved  lily-pads  which  lie  horizontally 
upon  its  surface.  Trees  such  as  the  pine  and 
hemlock,  which  are  excurrent , — those  in 
which  the  branches  start  successively  from  a 
straight  and  vertical  central  stem, — are  To. 
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meanings  ol  their  English  correlatives,  will 
be  found  convenient,  To  to  designate  that 
which  is  simple,  direct,  primary,  active,  posi¬ 
tive  ;  and  In  that  which  is  complex,  indirect, 
derivative,  passive,  negative.  'Things  hard, 
straight,  fixed,  vertical  are  To  :  things  soft, 
curved,  horizontal,  fluctuating  are  In. 

Nowhere  are 
the  two  more 
simply  and  ade¬ 
quately  imaged 
than  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

The  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  To,  its 
foliage  In ;  and 
in  each  stem  and 
leaf  they  are  re¬ 
peated.  A  calla, 
consisting  of  a 
single  straight  and  rigid  spadix  embraced  by 
a  soft  and  tenderly  curved  spathe,  affords  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  between  To  and  In  and  their  reciprocal 
relation  to  each  other.  The  two  are  not 
often  combined  in  such  simplicity  and  per¬ 
fection  in  a  single  form.  'The  straight  and 


'Trees  such  as  the  elm  and  willow,  which  are 
deliquescent , — those  in  which  the  trunk  splits 
up  simultaneously  as  it  were  into  branches, 
— are  In.  All  tree  forms  lie  in  or  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  leaves  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  similar  classification. 

'The  beauty  of  any  architectural  form 

depends  not 
alone  upon 
the  perfection 
with  which  it 
expresses  its 
peculiar  nature 
and  function, 
but  upon  the 
perfection  with 
which  it  ex¬ 
presses  this 
universal  nature 
as  well.  It  is 
easy  to  show  in  what  manner  many  admirable 
architectural  forms  have  been  developed 
simply  through  necessity,  and  that  every 
increase  in  their  fitness  marked  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  their  beauty  ;  but  there  remain 
many  others  whose  undying  charm  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  any  such  manner.  The 
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secret  of  it  lies  somewhat  in  the  fact  that  in 
them  To  and  In  stand  symbolized  and  con¬ 
trasted.  Indeed,  in  rendering  such  forms, 
sexually  expressive  as  it  were,  the  construc¬ 
tion  itself  is  sometimes  weakened  or  falsified. 
T  h  e  fa  m  i  1  i  a  r 
classic  console  or 
modi  I  lion  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Although 
in  general  con¬ 
tour  it  is  well 
adapted  to  its 
function  as  a  sup¬ 
porting  bracket 
embedded  in  and 
projecting  from  a 
wall,  yet  the 
scroll-like  orna¬ 
ment  with  which 
its  sides  are  em¬ 
bellished  gives  it 
the  appearance  ot 
not  entering  the 
wall  at  all,  but 
of  being  stuck 
against  it  in 
some  miraculous 
m  anne  r.  T  his 
defect  in  func¬ 
tional  expressive¬ 
ness  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  perfection  with  which 
feminine  and  masculine  characteristics  are 
expressed  and  contrasted  in  the  exquisite 
double  spiral  opposed  to  the  simple  straight 
lines  of  the  moulding  which 
it  subtends.  By  fluting  the 
shaft  of  a  column  its  area  of 
cross-section  is  diminished, 
but  it  appears  stronger 
because  its  masculine 
character  as  a  supporting 
member  is  emphasized. 

The  importance  of  the 
so-called  “orders”  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  architecture 
epitomized.  A  building 
consists  usually  of  walls 
upholding  a  roof, — support 
and  weight.  The  type  of 
the  first  is  the  column,  for 
it  may  be  conceived  of  as  a 
condensed  section  of  wall ; 


and  of  the  second,  the  lintel,  which  may  be 
conceived  of  as  a  condensed  section  of  roof. 
The  column,  being  vertical  is  To,  the  lintel 
being  horizontal  is  In.  To  mark  an  entabla¬ 
ture  with  horizontal  lines  in  the  form  of 

mouldings,  and 
the  columns  with 
vertical  lines  or 
flutes  is  a  gain  in 
functional  and  sex 
expressiveness, 
and  consequently 
in  art. 

The  column  is 
again  divided  into 
the  shaft,  which  is 
To  in  relation  to 
the  capital  which 
is  In ;  and  the 
capital  is  itself 
twofold,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  curved 
member  and  an 
angular  member. 
In  the  echinus 
{In)  and  the 
abacus  {To)  of  a 
Grecian  Doric 
cap,  these  appear 
in  their  utmost 
simplicity.  The 
former  was  adorned  with  painted  leaf  forms, 
characteristically  feminine,  and  the  latter 
with  the  angular  fret  and  meander.  The 
Ionic  capital,  belonging  to  a  more  feminine 
style,  exhibits  the  abacus 
subordinated  to  that  curious 
and  beautiful  cushioned- 
shaped  member  with  its  two 
spirally  marked  volutes. 
This,  though  less  fitted  for 
the  position  which  it 
occupies  and  for  the  office 
which  it  performs  than  is 
the  echinus  of  the  Doric 
cap,  is  a  far  more  perfect, 
and  for  that  reason  more 
beautiful,  expression  of  the 
feminine  element  in  nature. 
There  is  an  essential  identity 
between  the  Ionic  cap  and 
the  classic  console  before 
referred  to,  alt  h  o  u  g  h 
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superficially  the  two  do 
not  resemble  each  other. 
A  straight  line  and  a 
double  spiral  are  ele¬ 
ments  common  to  both. 
The  Corinthian  capital 
consists  of  an  ordered 
mass  of  delicately  sculp¬ 
tured  leaf  and  scroll  forms 
sustaining  an  abacus 
which,  though  relatively 
masculine,  is  yet  more 
curved  and  feminine  than 
that  of  any  other  style. 
In  the  caulicole  of  a 
Corinthian  cap  In  and  To 
are  again  contrasted.  In 
the  unique  and  exquisite 
example  from  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  at  Athens 
the  two  are  well  suggested 


in  the  simple,  erect  and 
pointed  leaf-forms  of  the 
upper  half,  contrasted 
with  the  complex,  droop¬ 
ing  and  rounded  ones 
from  which  they  spring. 
The  identity  in  principle 
between  this  and  the 
Renaissance  baluster  by 
San  Gallo  will  be  noted. 

This  law  of  sex  ex¬ 
pressiveness  is  of  such 
universality  that  it  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  ornament  of  any 
style  or  period.  It  is 
more  than  mere  contrast. 
The  familiar  egg  and 
tongue  motif,  which  has 
persisted  throughout  so 
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many  centuries  and  survived  so  many  styles, 
exhibits  an  alternation  of  forms  resembling 
phallic  emblems.  Masculine  and  feminine 
are  well  suggested  in  the  triglyphs  and 
metopes  of  a  Doric  frieze,  in  the  torches 
and  festoons  of  the  style  of  the  First  Empire, 
in  the  banded  torus  and  other  familiar 
ornamented  mouldings. 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  during 
the  development  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
France  this  sex  distinction  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  principle,  moulding  and  modifying 
the  design  of  a  cathedral  in  much  the  same 
way  that  sex  modifies  bodily  structure. 
The  north,  or  right-hand  tower  (“  the  man’s 
side”)  was  called  the  sacred  male  pillar, 
Jachin;  and  the  south,  or  left-hand  tower 
(“the  woman’s  side”)  the  sacred  female 
pillar,  Boaz, — from  the  two  pillars  flanking 
the  gate  to  Solomon’s  Temple.  In  only  a 
few  of  the  French  cathedrals  is  this  dis¬ 
tinction  clearly  and  consistently  maintained, 
l  ours  forms  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  ;  for  in  its  flamboyant  facade,  over 
and  above  the  difference  in  the  breadth  and 
sturdiness  of  the  two  towers,  there  is  an  un¬ 


mistakable  distinction  between  them  in  the 
character  of  the  ornamentation,  that  of  the 
north  tower  being  in  comparison  with  the 
south,  more  salient,  harsh  and  angular.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  the  north  or 
masculine  tower  is  also  perceptibly  broader 
than  the  south,  or  feminine.  1’he  only  other 
important  difference  between  them  appears 
to  be  the  angular  label-moulding  above  the 
north  entrance.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  significance  or  function  it  serves 
to  define  the  tower  sexually  as  effectively  as 
does  the  beard  on  a  man’s  face. 

By  recognizing  this  law  of  polarity  in  its 
application  to  architecture  as  something  more 
significant  than  mere  opposition  and  contrast ; 
by  a  constant  effort  to  discriminate  between 
In  and  To  in  their  myriad  manifestations  ;  and 
by  attempting  to  express  their  qualities  in 
new  forms  of  beauty,  from  the  disposition 
of  a  faqade  to  the  shaping  of  a  moulding,  the 
architectural  designer  will  charge  his  work 
with  that  esoteric  significance,  that  excess  of 
beauty,  which  constitutes  architecture  a  fine, 
a  pure,  a  representative  art. 

Claude  Bragdon. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MURAL 
PAINTING  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  the 
relation  of  mural  painting  to  architecture. 
We  may  consider  what  are  the  the  properest 
parts  of  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  mural 
painting,  or  what  kind  of  mural  painting  is 
best  adapted  to  the  decoration  of  various 
parts  of  a  building.  In  its  widest  scope  the 
term  “mural  painting”  may  be  said  to  in¬ 
clude  all  application  of  paint, — even  all  ap¬ 
plication  of  color,  —  to  architecture;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  proper  use  of  the  art.  If  we 
put  aside  the  use  of  colored  marbles  or  other 
rich  material  (though  mosaic  and  tapestry  will 
still  remain  branches  of  painting)  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  application  of  paint  alone, 
and  if  we  include  everything  from  the  color¬ 
ing  of  architectural  members  and  the  flat 
tinting  of  walls  up  to  the  complete  picture 
used  as  a  central  feature  of  decoration,  it  is 
plain  that  the  parts  of  a  building  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  mural  painting  may  be  all  parts 
where  the  architect  has  not  placed  something 
else  which  excludes  it.  The  tinting  of  walls, 
and  even  the  painting  of  pure  ornament, 
however,  is  seldom  confided  to  a  painter, 
properly  so-called.  It  is  done  by  firms  of 
decorators  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Even  the  completely  realized  human 
figure  may  be  so  placed  upon  a  wall,  without 
background  or  suggestion  of  retreating  planes, 
as  to  be  little  more  than  ornament.  For  this 
the  painter  is  called  in,  but  more  than  this  is 
generally  expected.  The  painting  which, 
however  flat  in  its  treatment,  does  yet  sug¬ 
gest  spatial  arrangement,  which  places  the 
human  figure  in  its  surroundings  and  includes 
landscape  and  buildings  in  its  possible  sub¬ 
ject  matter, — this  is  the  kind  of  painting 
which  is  desired  when  an  eminent  painter  is 
engaged,  the  kind  of  painting  the  proper 
placing  of  which  is  of  importance,  and  the 
kind  of  painting  for  which  improper  or  in¬ 
adequate  places  are  frequently  provided. 

The  consideration  of  the  proper  placing 
of  approximately  complete  painting  as  deco¬ 
ration  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view:  that  of  the  architect,  which  is  the  point 
of  view  of  architectural  appropriateness;  and 
that  of  the  painter,  which  is  mainly  the  point 


of  view  of  visibility.  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  key  to  the  proper  placing  of  such  deco¬ 
ration  from  the  architectural  point  of  view  in 
the  fact  that,  architecturally  considered,  such 
pictorial  decorations — paintings  which  sug¬ 
gest  spatial  arrangement,  which  have  fore¬ 
ground  and  background,  and  which  place 
the  figure  or  other  principal  subject  in  its 
surroundings  —  are  simulated  penetrations. 
They  are  such  by  their  very  nature,  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  painter  may  avoid  any 
approach  to  actual  deception,  no  matter  how 
conventional  may  be  his  treatment.  Such 
paintings  at  once  suggest,  no  matter  how 
remotely,  an  opening  through  which  the 
picture  is  seen ;  and  the  test  of  good  placing, 
from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  is  the 
question :  is  this  a  place  where  a  penetration 
might  reasonably  occur  without  destroying 
structure  and  architectural  coherence?  From 
the  painter’s  point  of  view  the  question  is 
even  simpler.  Pictures  are  made  to  be  looked 
at.  They  should  therefore  be  visible;  and 
visibility  depends  on  three  elements  :  posi¬ 
tion,  distance  and  lighting.  The  test  of  good 
placing  of  pictorial  decoration,  from  the 
painter’s  point  of  view,  are  the  questions: 
is  this  a  position  in  which  painting  can  be 
looked  at  with  comfort ;  is  it  within  a  distance 
from  the  spectator  where  the  qualities  of 
painting  can  be  seen;  and  is  it  so  lighted  as 
to  be  really  seen  at  all?  With  these  two 
tests  I  wish  to  examine  the  different  parts  of 
a  room  (for  I  shall  not  attempt  to  consider 
the  possible  uses  of  mural  painting  in  exterior 
decoration)  which  may  be  or  have  been  used 
for  the  placing  of  pictorial  decorations,  giving 
such  examples  as  occur  to  me  of  good  and 
bad  placing,  and  of  good  and  bad  treatment 
of  the  places  given.  For,  as  some  kind  of 
mural  painting  may  be  used  anywhere,  a  place 
unsuited  for  the  higher  kinds  of  painting  may 
be  quite  suited  to  the  lower  kinds.  The 
more  structurally  important  is  the  architec¬ 
tural  feature,  the  farther  must  its  ornament  be 
removed  from  naturalism,  until,  in  the  most 
highly  organized  parts  of  the  architecture, 
any  use  of  color  other  than  that  of  the 
material  itself  is  of  doubtful  expediency. 

The  possible  parts  of  a  room  for  treatment 
by  pictorial  decoration  are  the  floor,  the  piers 
or  columns,  the  ceiling  (vaulted  or  flat)  and 
the  walls.  The  floor  we  might,  perhaps, 
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dismiss  at  once  as  obviously  absurd  from 
either  the  architectural  or  the  pictorial  point 
of  view;  but  I  believe  there  are  instances,  in 
Roman  work,  of  pictorial  floors  in  mosaic. 
That  material  makes  this  kind  of  decoration 
a  trifle  less  frankly  ridiculous  than  painting 
proper  would  be,  but  the  essential  absurdity 
of  a  penetration  in  the  place  where  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  to  stand,  or  of  a  picture  laid  down  to 
be  walked  over,  is  not  much  lessened.  The 
hearth-rug  of  our  childhood,  in  which  a  would- 
be  realistic  tiger  prowled  through  a  would-be 
realistic  jungle,  was  hardly  worse.  The  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna  contains  a 
great  number  of  pictorial  compositions.  These 
must  be  in  an  awkward  position  to  look  at; 
but  at  least  they  are  perfectly  flat,  without 
modellingand practically withoutcolor.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  a  floor  in  whatever  material  should  be 
made  up  of  pure  ornament  of  a  very  flat, 
formal  and  conventional  order. 

The  pier,  if  it  have  broad  flat  surfaces, 
may  be  tempting  from  the  painter’s  point  of 
view.  Its  surfaces  are  upright,  well  within 
the  range  of  vision,  and  generally  fairly  well 
lighted.  The  inappropriateness  of  a  simu¬ 
lated  penetration  in  the  main  supporting 
member  of  the  architecture  is,  however,  so 
obvious  that  it  would  seem  difficult  to  believe 
that  anyone  had  ever  contemplated  it,  were  it 
not  for  some  existing  examples.  Where- 
ever  else  one  should  place  pictorial  decorations 
one  would  say  it  should  not  be  on  the  pier. 
T  he  best  treatment  of  the  pier,  if  it  is  to 
be  painted  at  all,  is  to  paint  it  with  pure 
ornament.  The  Pompeian  figure,  which  is 
not  seen  through  the  wall  but  is  on  or  floating 
in  front  of  it,  is  tolerable,  and  has  been  well 
employed  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  simulated  niche,  while  open 
to  the  objection  to  all  simulated  architectural 
features,  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the 
function  of  the  pier  itself.  But  in  one  of 
the  great  halls  of  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville 
the  surface  of  the  great  isolated  piers  which 
support  the  vaulting  is  used,  with  only  a 
narrow  edge  of  gold  moulding,  for  the  display 
of  landscape  paintings  typical  of  the  various 
provinces  of  France.  To  place  landscape, 
the  art  of  space  par  excellence,  in  the  one  place 
where  a  penetration  is  inconceivable,  this  is 
surely  the  best  example  of  what  not  to  do. 


Ceilings  may  be  domed,  vaulted  or  flat. 
In  the  domed  or  vaulted  ceiling,  it  is  plain 
that  a  penetration  might  be  conceived  of  in 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  or  between  the  ribs 
of  the  vaulting,  without  entirely  destroying 
the  structure  of  the  ceiling  itself.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pendentives  are  bad  places 
for  pictorial  treatment.  In  early  work  the 
tendency  was  to  treat  the  whole  ceiling  with 
ornament  only,  and  in  any  case,  to  preserve 
strong  ribs,  whether  projecting  or  painted, 
between  the  pictures.  In  the  ceiling  of  the 
Stanza  della  Segnatura,  Raphael  following 
Sodoma’s  scheme,  has  confined  the  pictorial 
decorations  to  small  medallions,  and  in  the 
square  decorations  in  the  pendentives,  has 
avoided  depth  by  means  of  a  background 
simulating  gold  mosaic.  The  penetrations 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  the  sense  of 
a  vaulted  ceiling  is  retained.  Michel  Angelo 
was  the  first  man  to  cover  a  ceiling  entirely 
with  figure  painting;  but  his  infraction  of 
the  rule  that  pictures  should  be  confined 
to  conceivable  penetrations  is  less  real  than 
apparent.  He  was  sculptor  and  architect,  as 
well  as  painter,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  to  be  properly  regarded  as  a  great 
scheme  of  simulated  architecture  and  colored 
sculpture  rather  than  as  a  painting.  He  came 
in  to  create  an  architectural  setting,  which  the 
architect  had  failed  to  provide;  and  the  main 
parts  of  his  decoration,  in  which  backgrounds 
are  painted  and  into  which  the  element  of 
depth  enters,  are  certain  comparatively  small 
panels  between  strong  simulated  vaulting  ribs. 
Even  in  the  gorgeous  Venetian  ceilings,  which 
are  flat  and  without  vaulting,  the  painted  sur¬ 
face  was  limited  and  was  contained  within 
enormous  gilded  frames  of  heavy  carving. 
This  alone  rendered  the  full  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  tolerable,  and  maintained  the  sense  of 
construction.  Correggio  was  the  first  to  treat 
the  whole  surface  of  a  dome  pictorially,  cut¬ 
ting  away  construction  altogether,  and  I  think 
it  was  not  until  Tiepolo’s  time  that  the  same 
thing  was  done  with  a  flat  ceiling.  In 
Raphael’s  frescoes  in  the  Farnesina  the  frame¬ 
work  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  ves¬ 
tige.  From  the  painter’s  point  of  view  a 
ceiling,  flat  or  curved,  is  a  bad  place  for  pic¬ 
torial  treatment  because  it  is  overhead  and 
therefore  difficult  to  see  ;  because  it  is  often 
not  a  plane  surface  and  has  no  natural 
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top  or  bottom  ;  because  it  is  frequently  too 
distant;  and  finally  because  it  is  seldom  well 
or  evenly  lighted.  Yet  the  ceiling  is  one 
of  the  places  which  architects  are  fondest  of 
reserving  for  mural  painting.  When  Mr. 
George  B.  Post  made  the  decision  to  have 
certain  decorative  paintings  in  the  Liberal 
A  rts  Building  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 
thereby  beginning  the  recent  movement 
toward  mural  painting  in  this  country,  the 
only  spaces  available  were  certain  pendentive 
domes  fifty  feet  above  the  pavement  and 
illuminated  only  by  reflected  light.  The 
artists  chosen  were  untried  decorators,  and 
they  had  to  discover  a  treatment  that  should 
not  too  grossly  deny  structure,  that  should  be 
visible  in  such  a  light  and  at  such  a  distance, 
and  that  should  give  scope  to  their  pictorial 
training.  Mr.  Blashfield  undoubtedlv  solved 
the  problem  better  than  the  others  by  build¬ 
ing  up  a  simulated  dome  with  open  top,  and 
by  painting  his  pendentive  figures  in  front  of 
this  simulated  architecture.  The  collar  of  the 
dome  of  the  Congressional  Library  is  much 
too  high  for  painting,  and  architecturally 
considered,  it  seems  to  me  a  lapse  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  This  fault  is  minimized  by  the  simu¬ 
lated  mosaic  background,  but  the  lantern 
still  seems  cut  off  from  its  natural  support 
by  the  intercalated  band  of  painting.  The 
hardest  of  hard  problems,  however,  is  that  of 
a  flat  ceiling  like  that  of  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  H  ere  the  ceiling, 
being  treated  as  the  canvas  for  a  vast  paint¬ 
ing,  is  set  back  from  and  above  the  cornice, 
so  that  it  has  no  visible  place  or  architectural 
function,  while  it  can  only  be  lighted  from 
the  edge,  and  the  picture  painted  upon  it  is 
invisible.  Such  good  painting  as  Mr.  Blash¬ 
field  put  there  is  wasted,  save  in  so  far  as  it 
adds  to  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  room. 

After  the  ceiling  we  come  naturally  to  the 
tympanum  and  the  lunette.  From  the  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view,  there  is  no  objection 
to  be  found  to  these  spaces  as  fields  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Architecturally  they  are  filled-in  pene¬ 
trations,  and  therefore  natural  places  for  simu¬ 
lated  penetrations.  Pictorial ly  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  perpendicular  surfaces,  and 
their  forms  are  interesting  and  stimulating 
to  invention,  though  somewhat  monotonous 
in  their  limitations,  and  allowing  little 
freedom  of  composition.  Their  position  is 


apt  to  be  in  an  important  axis  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  such  a  situation  a  strictly  formal 
and  symmetrical  arrangement  is  advisable. 
Minor  lunettes  sometimes  admit  of  more 
freedom,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Walker  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
chief  objection  of  the  painter  to  the  lunette 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  high  and  ill-lighted. 

Below  the  lunette  comes  the  frieze.  If 
this  is  a  part  of  the  architectural  framework 
— something  in  the  nature  of  a  lintel  con¬ 
necting  the  piers — it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
better  suited  to  full  pictorial  treatment  than 
the  piers  themselves,  and  not  very  well 
suited  for  figure  painting  of  any  kind.  The 
best  method  of  treating  it  would  be  with  pure 
ornament.  If  however,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  the  frieze  is  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wall  curtain,  there  can  be  no  architectural 
reason  for  not  using  it  as  a  field  for  pictorial 
decoration,  provided  it  is  not  so  continuous 
as  to  cut  the  ceiling  from  the  walls  and  cause 
it  to  appear  hung  in  air.  When  the  frieze 
is  continuous,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 
distance  or  any  suggestion  of  space.  1  n  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Appellate  Court  in  New 
York,  we  have  an  admirable  instance  of 
proper  treatment  by  Mr.  Mowbray.  The 
frieze,  turning  round  the  elevator  shaft,  has 
figures  upon  it  relieved,  against  a  flat  tone, 
with  stencilled  monograms.  Even  here, 
however,  the  artist  felt  the  need  of  a  break  at 
the  salient  angles,  and  introduced  little  pilas¬ 
ters  there.  Where  the  frieze  is  broken  by 
engaged  columns  or  pilasters,  which  seem  to 
support  the  cornice,  greater  liberty  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  admissible,  and  such  broken  friezes 
form  good  spaces  for  paintings,  though  not 
the  best.  They  are  apt  to  be  cramped  for 
room,  are  seldom  the  best  lighted  portion  of 
the  wall  and  are  not  well  within  the  line  of 
vision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  place 
for  mural  painting  of  a  high  order  is  the  wall 
screen  itself.  I  f  the  wall  has  strong  features,  — 
piers  or  pilasters  with  arches  or  cornice, — 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  space  be¬ 
tween  these  features  should  not  be  given  up 
to  painting.  If  the  wall  is  of  a  continuous 
or  united  surface,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  simulated  openings  cover  a  part  of  the 
space  only,  and  to  surround  them  with  painted 
borders  or  flat  tones.  In  any  case  the  pic- 
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tures  should  be  high  enough  from  the  floor  to 
guard  them  from  damage  by  ordinary  acci¬ 
dents.  Here  are  ideal  conditions  at  once  of 
architectural  appropriateness  and  of  pictorial 
visibility  ;  here  the  greatest  freedom  of  com¬ 
position  is  possible;  here  the  fullest  pictorial 
treatment,  short  of  illusion  and  compatible 
with  general  principles  of  decorative  style,  is 
not  only  possible  but  desirable.  Yet  it  is 
just  this  space  that  architects  seem  most  loth 
to  give  over  to  the  painter.  Whether  archi¬ 
tects  prefer  the  evident  costliness  of  precious 


marbles  or  carved  wood  to  the  more  recondite 
costliness  of  paint  spread  by  a  master,  1  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  place 
where  the  painter  could  do  his  best,  the  place 
where  in  the  past  he  always  has  done  his  best, 
where  what  he  does  would  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  where,  if  ill-judged,  it  could 
do  the  least  possible  harm  to  the  architecture, 
is  the  place  which  the  modern  architect — 
especially  the  American  architect — least  often 
asks  him  to  adorn. 

Kenyon  Cox. 
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DESIGNED  BY  WILSON  EYRE,  ARCHITECT 

See  page  102 
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AN  INTERESTING  ALTERATION. 
2123  Sf^ruce  Street,  Phfladei.phfa. 
Designed  by  Wilson  Eyre ,  Architect. 

TWO  old  houses  in  the  middle  of  a  char¬ 
acteristic  Philadelphia  row  have  been 
remodelled  lor  this  building  and  a  monoto¬ 
nous  procession  of  pressed-brick  house- 
fronts  has  been  broken.  The  facade  has 
a  width  of  thirty-four  feet.  It  is  a  rather 
vigorous  rendering  of  the  Georgian  style,  and 
relies  less  upon  enrichment  than  carefully 
studied  proportions.  A  well-designed  door¬ 
way,  a  wrought  iron  balcony  and  railings, 
guarding  the  windows,  assist  the  effect  of  a 
very  simple  scheme  of  fenestration.  The 
front  wall  is  of  rough  red  brick,  laid  with 
joints  one  inch  wide,  and  the  cornice  is  of 
marble.  The  mansard  roof  was  retained  in 
its  old  position  in  order  to  save  expense  and 
to  conform  with  the  skyline  of  adjoining 


properties.  The  plan  reveals  the  original 
two  dwellings,  a  dual  arrangement  which 
is  not  suggested  by  the  important  semicircular 
arched  windows  of  the  second  story. 

Eor  the  interior  an  effect  of  space  was 
sought.  A  large  vestibule,  decorated  with  a 
reminiscence  of  Pompeian  walls,  leads  to  a 
living-hall  open  to  the  roof  and  surrounded 
by  galleries  at  each  floor.  From  the  first 
landing  of  the  stairway  a  small  oriel  opens  into 
the  vestibule.  The  dining-room  is  gothic  in 
feeling,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wainscot 
of  oak  framework  with  panels  filled  with  red 
leather,  above  which  a  plate  shelf  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  brackets  shaped  into  human  figures 
and  clustered  fruit.  All  the  woodwork  is 
stained  black.  Windows  are  filled  with  plain 
leaded  glass  having  an  ornamental  center. 
In  the  upper  stories  the  library  is  in  a  simple 
Gothic  style,  and  the  other  rooms  become 
less  distinct  in  treatment. 
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A  RESIDENCE,  AT  1 1  2T,  SPRUCE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
DESIGNED  BY  WILSON  EYRE,  ARCHITECT 
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SKETCH  FOR  THE  GARDEN. - A  RESIDENCE  AT  2123  SPRUCE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

DESIGNED  BY  WILSON  EYRE,  ARCHITECT 
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THE  ART  OF  COLLECTING 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

FASCINATING  and  not  altogether  un¬ 
profitable  is  the  pursuit  of  the  antique 
and  the  picturesque  in  household  furniture. 
Perhaps  this  species  of  chase  is  even  more 
interesting  if  the  devotee  of  the  sport  is 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  limitations  of  a 
not  over-lull  pocketbook.  He  who  spends 
freely  does  not  derive  so  much  pleasure  from 
a  fit  or  beautiful  thing  obtained  at  moderate 
price,  as  does  he  to 
whom  every  such  in¬ 
dulgence  is  a  luxury 
to  be  carefully  weighed 
and  considered.  The 
cautious  buyer  soon 
learns  that  no  piece  of 
furniture  is  worth  his 
ill-spared  cash  merely 
because  it  is  old.  He 
is  fastidious,  not  only 
as  to  price,  but  also  as 
to  form  and  quality. 

Ourancestors  put  good 
material  and  skilled 
cabinet-making  into 
some  of  the  ugliest 
articles  that  ever  disfig¬ 
ured  a  drawing-room. 

These  the  buyer  of 
moderate  means  may 
very  well  leave  for 
persons  of  more  wealth 
t  h  a  n  taste.  H  e  will 
watch  tor  delicate  lines, 
quiet  ornamentation 
and  excellent  work¬ 
manship.  All  these 
things  may  be  had  at 
moderate  price,  if  the 
buyer  knows  where  to  search  and  how  to  bide 
his  time.  They  are  not  to  be  had,  save  at 
relatively  high  prices,  in  the  shops  of  the 
professional  dealers  in  antiques  in  our  largest 
cities,  but  rather  in  the  junk-shops  and 
obscure  second-hand  furniture  stores,  and 
occasionally  at  sales  of  household  effects  in 
the  country. 

He  that  would  meet  rare  opportunities 
must  always  have  his  eyes  open,  and  must 
be  content  now  and  then  to  give  a  half¬ 


UNMATCHED  CANDLESTICKS 


holiday  to  the  search.  The  most  knowing 
of  the  dealers  in  second-hand  furniture  have 
regular  customers  for  whom  they  save  any¬ 
thing  excellent  that  comes  into  their  hands. 
Others  instantly  expose  upon  the  sidewalk 
any  bit  of  mahogany  or  rosewood  that  they 
may  chance  upon.  In  such  cases  the  bargain 
is  for  the  first-comer.  Still  others  ignorantly 
stow  away  fine  old  pieces  with  odds  and  ends 
of  rubbish.  It  is  to  shops  of  this  kind  that 
one  must  look,  and  the  intelligent  collector 
will  have  half  a  dozen  of  them  on  his  list  to 

be  visited  at  intervals 
ot  three  or  four  weeks. 
There  is  always  a 
pleasant  glow  of  antici¬ 
pation  in  the  prospect 
of  these  visits. 

Bits  of  furniture 
picked  up  in  this 
fashion  give  a  peculiar 
interest  to  a  house.  To 
every  article  a  story  is 
attached.  "The  owner 
recalls  the  glow  with 
which  he  came  upon 
that  delicate  Chippen¬ 
dale  sideboard,  a  mere 
wreck  in  an  obscure 
shop,  the  ridiculously 
small  price  he  paid 
for  it,  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  installed 
it  in  his  dining-room. 
Athingof  beauty  it  now 
is,  after  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  has  restored  it 
to  its  pristine  glory. 
That  handsome 
■  mahogany  arm  chair, 
Greek  in  shape,  and 
too  heavy  to  be  lifted 
by  any  but  a  strong  arm,  was  bought  for  half  a 
dollar,  as  the  purchaser  was  hurrying  to  catch 
a  railway  train.  That  rosewood  card-table 
was  found  beneath  the  rubbish  of  a  second¬ 
hand  furniture  dealer’s  shop  in  a  suburban 
city,  bought  for  less  than  five  dollars  and 
repaired  for  six.  "That  pair  of  old-fashioned 
candlesticks,  with  jingling  crystal  ornaments, 
was  bought  in  a  like  place  for  a  dollar  and 
a  hall,  when  nearly  half  the  prisms  were 
missing.  Those  two  graceful  brass  candle- 
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sticks,  and  those  two  pairs  ot  quaint  little 
andirons  have  a  similar  history.  So,  too,  has 
the  slender  little  serving-table  (picked  up 
on  the  sidewalk  for  three  dollars)  and  the 
century-old  rush-bottom  chair. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  cheaper  pieces  of 
factory-made  furniture  disappearing  one  by 
one  from  the  house,  as  their  places  are 
supplied  by  fine  old  mahogany,  every  article 
of  which  has  its  story,  its  association  of  some 
self-denial.  The  house  in  its  furnishing  and 
minor  decoration  is  thus  a  record  of  the 
owner’s  taste.  Perhaps  a  dozen  years  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  such  a  collection,  but 
the  result  is  such  as  could  have  been  attained 
in  no  other  way,  save  by  the  expenditure  of 


perhaps  ten  times  the  money.  Only  a  man 
very  sure  of  his  self-control  may  wisely 
undertake  to  indulge  in  such  collecting.  The 
collector  of  small  means  must  sternly  deter¬ 
mine  that  nothing  shall  betray  him  into 
buying  any  article  that  is  not  a  great  bargain. 
The  moment  that  he  persuades  himself  that 
he  can  for  once  indulge  in  an  extravagance 
he  is  lost.  If,  however,  he  persist  in  his 
determination  to  buy  nothing  that  is  not  well 
within  his  means,  he  will  soon  learn  that  he 
has  only  to  wait  and  watch  in  order  to  get 
whatever  he  wants,  and  at  his  own  price. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  facts 
especially  worth  knowing  to  him  who  would 
learn  the  art  of  picking  up  such  unconsidered 
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trifles  in  the  way  of  household  furniture  and 
decoration.  To  begin  with,  the  attitude  of 
the  buyer  is  of  first  importance.  Not  only 
must  the  man  of  moderate  means  sternly 
limit  himself  as  to  the  prices  he  pays,  but  he 
must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  habit  and 
attitude  of  the  mere  curio  collector,  lest  he 
fill  his  house  with  only  ugly  and  useless 
things.  A  poor  man’s  home  can  hardly  with 
propriety  be  an  old  curiosity  shop,  unless, 
indeed,  he  collect  such  things  with  a  view  to 
speculative  sale.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  many  dealers  in  second-hand  furni¬ 
ture  are  the  victims  of  convention  and  super¬ 
stition.  Nearly  all  of  them  believe  that 
candlesticks  are  valuable  only  in  pairs,  so 


Viennese  coffee-pots,  discarded  by  persons 
that  found  them  too  elaborate  for  daily  use. 
These  pots  not  only  make  excellent  coffee, 


ROSEWOOD  TABLE  FROM  A  JUNK-SHOP 

but  serve  as  an  extremely  handsome  deco¬ 
ration  for  the  top  of  a  sideboard  or  a  china 
closet.  They  are  far  more  appropriate  as 
household  ornaments  than  the  brass  warm¬ 
ing-pans  with  which  some  persons  incom¬ 
prehensibly  decorate  their  parlor  walls,  and 
vastly  cheaper  than  the  Russian  samovars, 
lately  so  much  the  rage. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  only 
the  best,  modern,  cabinet-made  furniture 
equals  in  durability  the  furniture  of  fifty 
and  a  hundred  years  ago.  Most  modern, 
factory-made  chairs  and  tables  will  rack 
to  pieces  years  before  a  well-repaired  old 
piece  shows  any  sign  of  wear.  It  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  the  truest  economy 
for  those  of  moderate  means  lies  in  the 
patient  watching  for  what  is  sound  and 
beautiful  in  second-hand  furniture  rather 
than  in  the  purchase  of  modern  imitations, 
however  cheap  or  attractive  in  appearance 
they  may  be. 

E.  N.  Vallandigham. 


that  it  is  often  possible  to  pick  up  a  single 
candlestick  at  a  price  far  below  its  real  value. 
The  handsomest  of  those  illustrated  in  this 
article  was  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  the  pretty  little  brass  bedroom  candle¬ 
sticks  for  twenty-five  cents.  Andirons  are 
harder  to  find  at  a  bargain  than  almost  any 
other  article  of  old  household  furnishing, 
because  they  are  steadily  in  demand.  The 
second-hand  shops  abound  in  the  so-called 
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TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

III.  FEUDAL. 

Personal  details  in  the  lives  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  are  set  forth  on  a  gaunt  family  tree 
in  the  Castle  of  Tratzberg.  A  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  of  stately  Leopolds,  Albrechts,  and 
Elizabeths  innumerable,  covers  the  walls  of 
an  entire  room.  Each  branch  of  the  family 
is  a  group  by  itself,  and  under  its  armorial 
shields,  deeds  good  or  ill  are  lettered  on  a 
scroll  in  old  German  words  and  characters. 
A  stag,  shot  on  the  mountainside,  tells  of  a 
favorite  Tyrolese  sport  as  much  loved  to-day 
as  it  was,  centuries  ago,  when  the  castle 
knights  refused  to  rise  at  the  sound  ot  the 
chapel  bell,  but  were  ever  ready  to  spring  at 
the  blast  of  the  jagers  horn.  Tradition  has 
it  that  an  impious  warrior,  when  yawning  at 
the  call  to  mass,  and  covering  his  head  with 
the  bedclothes,  was  frightened  by  the  crash¬ 


ing  of  the  castle’s  foundation  and  the  tremb¬ 
ling  and  shaking  of  the  walls.  Casements 
were  shattered  in  their  frames  ;  and  sharp 
echoes  they  must  have  waked,  lor  as  many 
windows  as  the  year  has  days,  has  been  a 
boast  of  Tratzberg.  The  reluctant  knight 
was  called  to  the  homage  the  bell  enjoined, 
and  the  castle  folk,  who  rushed  into  his 
room  and  found  his  corpse,  saw  another 
vision  for  their  fireside  myths. 

The  building  of  the  Castle  of  Tratzberg 
in  the  XI 1  Century  has  been  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  powerful  Rothenburgs.  T  hree  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  its  master  was  Christian 
Tanzel,  a  prosperous  proprietor  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mines.  He  was  ambitious  to  bear  the 
proud  title  of  the  “  Knight  of  Tratzberg,” 
and  its  bestowal  upon  him  meant  good  for¬ 
tune  for  the  castle.  No  means  were  spared 
in  beautifying  the  building  with  paintings  and 
marbles,  and  in  making  it  a  wonder  ol  the 
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country  round. 
In  157  3,  it 
passed  to  the 
h  ugger  family ; 
it  is  now  owned 
by  Count 
E  nzenbe  r  g, 
who  has  appro¬ 
priately  placed 
in  the  different 
rooms  a  collec¬ 
tion  he  has 
made  of  old 
furniture  and 
objects  of 
native  handi- 
craft.  El  e 
keeps  the 
building  in 
good  repair, 
and  occasion- 
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ally  makes  it 
his  home.  The 
castle  stands 
between 
Jenbach  and 
Sehwaz,  on  a 
wooded  hillside 
descending  to 
the  north  bank 
of  the  River 
Inn,  and  three 
hundred  feet 
above  the 
surface  of  the 
water.  1  n  the 
name  of  the 
little  village  of 
Buch,  on  the 
opposite  shore, 
the  abundance 
of  beech  trees 
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in  the  neighborhood  is 
celebrated.  They  out¬ 
number  the  pines  on  the 
low  green  summits  which 
surround  the  castle,  and 
agreeably  diversify  the 
scenery  of  the  Alpine 
foothills,  making  them 
seem  like  green  gardens. 
H  ere  and  there  amid  the 
verdure  rises  a  chateau,  a 
ruin,  or  the  green  copper 
roof  of  a  curious  village 
church. 

Tratzberg  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  intrinsic 
rather  than  its  historic 
interest.  Its  construction 
was  neither  prolonged 


nor  interrupted.  The 
building,  as  a  whole,  was 
completed  at  one  time; 
and  is  unusually  coherent 
and  uniform,  partaking 
alike  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Gothic.  There 
are  vagaries  ot  interior 
detail,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
whimsical  use  of  motifs  in 
minor  parts  is  quite  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  dignity  ot 
the  larger  apartments. 
The  “Arms  Room,” 
which  now  contains  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  imple¬ 
ments  of  warfare,  is  of  fine 
simple  parts  less  ornate 
and  pretentious  than  the 
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“Fugger  Room,”  whose  ceiling  is  of 
unwrought  beams,  but  whose  walls  are 
wainscotted  to  a  third  of  their  height ;  and 
against  the  plaster  above  huge  dim  portraits 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast.  The  “  Hapsburg 
Room  ”  has  the  ugly  ceiling  which  usually 
results  where  the  Tyrolese  abandoned  plain 
wide  planks  in  their  woodwork,  and  aimed 
at  an  outward  show  by  intricate  and  awkward 
paneling  in  which  narrow  beaded  boards, 
thoroughly  commonplace,  are  used. 

Schloss  Thumburg  overlooks  the  Eisak  at 
that  part  of  the  river’s  course  which  has  made 
the  neighboring  town  of  Sterzingof  great  stra¬ 
tegic  importance,  and  has  given  it  renown  in 
Tyrolese  annalsfor  theconflictswhichoccurred 
there  between  Austrians,  French  and  Bava¬ 
rians.  Though  upon  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain  divide,  the  castle  is  thoroughly 
northern  in  its  character;  but  like  the  pictur¬ 
esque  chateau,  photographed  by  the  writer  in 
the  Pusterthal,  neither  in  size  nor  in  formida¬ 


ble  appearance  does  it  pass  far  beyond  the 
minor  domestic  buildings.  Reifenstein  stands 
near  by,  and  is  larger  and  much  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Old  chronicles  relate  a  melancholy  his¬ 
tory  of  its  jealous  master  who,  envious  of  his 
neighbor’s  beautiful  chatelaine  and  discover¬ 
ing  the  happy  couple  sitting  under  the  horn¬ 
beam  in  their  garden,  drew  his  arquebuse  and 
killed  the  innocent  lord.  The  devil,  it  is 
said,  strangled  Reifenstein  for  the  crime  and 
banished  his  spirit  to  the  mountains,  where 
with  sudden  storms  and  forest  fires,  he  still 
mystifies  the  credulous  peasantry.  The  gloom 
of  the  legend  seems  to  linger  in  the  castle. 
'The  exterior  is  without  ornament, — bald  and 
shadowless.  Inside,  the  use  of  wood  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  scanty  comfort  that  a  rough 
age  needed.  Plain  wainscots  of  pine,  lining 
entire  rooms,  mitigated  the  chill  damps  that 
were  felt  in  the  repose  that  followed  the  rush 
to  arms,  the  clattering  of  mailed  feet  over 
wooden  galleries  and  the  confusion  of  attack. 
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In  traveling;  southward  toward  the  first 
straggling  streets  of  Neumarkt,  the  towers 
of  Schloss  Enn  appear  proudly  inaccessible 
on  the  dark,  green  hillside  above  the  little 
village  ot  Montan.  The  outer  works  have 
crumbled  away  and  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  gate  is  scarcely  discernible.  High  bat¬ 
tlements,  a  picturesque  succession  of  gables, 
the  little  belfry  of  the  chapel,  are  dominated 
by  graceful  towers  with  erkers  at  each  corner. 
The  whole  exterior  depicts  as  much  elegance 
as  is  afforded  by  any  feudal  building  of  the 
country.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  pictufesque- 
ness  of  a  different  kind,  not  obtained  by  a 
too  facile  surface  elaboration,  or  by  painted 
ornament,  but  by  chimneys  of  capricious  shape, 
cleverly-turned  balusters,  tall  posts  and  lank 
brackets  supporting  tar-overhanging  roofs. 

At  the  little  village  of  Walsh-Michael  the 
Adige  is  left  behind,  and  turning  westward 
through  the  narrow  Rochetta  defile,  guarded 
by  the  lofty  Torre  della  Visione,  the  broad 


Val  di  Non  is  entered.  At  the  sight  of  an 
isolated  eminence,  crowned  by  Castle  Cles, 
one  imagines  oneself  in  Italy.  The  frontier 
of  two  races  has  been  passed  and  the  pon¬ 
derous  northern  burgs  are  no  more.  The 
spirit  of  the  buildings  has  defied  the  shifts 
oi  political  power  which  placed  Austrian 
rulers  over  a  Latin  people.  Renaissance 
and  Italian  Gothic  are  so  intermingled  that 
the  combination  is  sometimes  nondescript, 
but  always  original  and  suggestive.  The 
radiance  of  Italy  has  dispelled  the  somber 
clouds  which  shadow  the  lives  of  the  Teu¬ 
tons,  and  listless  ease  seeks  surroundings  of 
a  brighter  kind.  Surfaces  are  decorated 
more  elaborated  and  skilfully  than  before, 
pilasters  and  light  mouldings  appear,  and 
proportions  become  more  attenuated.  The 
column  is  slender,  and  its  cap  is  no  longer  a 
shapeless  cube;  but  an  abacus  has  been  added, 
and  the  bell  is  fairly  well  carved.  Interior 
wainscots  have  been  discarded,  for  warmer 
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airs  have  waked  the  desire  for  the  cool 
shelter  ot  bare  walls.  Roofs  are  flat,  and 
project  to  form  a  considerable  eave,  from 
which  the  noon  sun  casts  long  shadows. 

d'he  characteristics  of  the  Italian  Tyrol, — 
differing  from  those  common  to  the  North, — 
are  well  shown  in  Castle  Valerio,  and  even 
clearer  at  Trent.  At  that  town  the  Tyrol  is 
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a  mere  name.  Like  everything  in  and  about 
it,  the  Castello  Buon  Consiglio  is  thoroughly 
Italian  in  all  but  the  skill  with  which  its 
features  have  been  executed.  T  he  building 
has  grown  around  a  tower  reputed  of  Roman 
origin  ;  but  in  the  castle  itself,  there  is  no 
rudeness  of  such  a  distant  age.  It  was 
occupied  for  many  years,  by  the  famous 
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Bishops  of  Trent.  The  four  wings  enclose 
a  court  where  lounging  soldiers  of  an  Austrian 
garrison  wonder  at  the  castle’s  past  splendors 
as  they  are  revealed  bv  delapidated  frescoes 
on  the  vault  of  the  colonnades  ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  they  give  thanks 
that  their  own  lot, 
however  poor  it  may 
be,  has  not  cast  them 
into  the  dark  cells 
which  penetrate  the 
sub-basement.  Still 
more  completely  the 
Italian  spirit  shines 
forth  in  the  facade  of 
the  Palazzo  Salva¬ 
tor  i  (formerly 
Tabarelli),  a  city 
palace,  said  to  have 
been  designed  by 
Bramante,  and  in 
many  street-fronts 
of  smaller  buildings 
in  Trent;  while 
Castle  Toblino,  on 
a  point  of  land  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  lake 
of  that  name,  beside 
the  road  to  Arco, 
illustrates  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  open 
country  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Italian 
frontier.  That  so  many  feudal  buildings  of  the 
Tyrol  have  survived  to  the  present  day  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  remember  the  strife 


that  surged  about  them  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  continued  even  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  By  terms  of  treaties  or  force 
of  arms  European  monarchs  repeatedly  took 
over  the  province ;  and  quite  as  often  did 

Austria,  with  the 
help  of  the  Tyrolese 
themselves,  regain 
it.  The  ruins  of 
once  redoubtable 
strongholds  exist  in 
every  section  of  the 
land,  and  so  com¬ 
plete  is  their  decay 
that  with  difficulty 
are  their  walls  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the 
rocky  heights  from 
which  they  rise,  and 
with  which  they 
have  become  one. 
The  remains  are  too 
fragmentary  to  have 
an  architectural 
beauty;  but  associa¬ 
tions  of  poetry  and 
of  legend  reign  over 
them  undisturbed. 
Straggling  herds 
wander  through 
their  courts,  and  in 
the  shade  of  wild 
growths  of  trees, 
which  creep  up  to  their  foundations,  disport 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  former  lords.  The 
hobgoblins  of  cradle  songs  issue  from  them  at 
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night,  in  moonlight  shadows 
dealingvengeance  or  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  repair  to  them  at 
dawn.  Destruction  has  been 
wrought  as  often  by  shocks 
of  nature  as  by  human 
violence.  The  granite 
masonry,  well  withstood  the 
attacks  of  early  arms.  With 
implicit  faith  in  it,  did  the 
commander  of  Kufstein 
taunt  the  Emperor  who 
demanded  his  surrender  by 
leaning  from  the  bastions 
and  sweeping  the  walls  with 
a  broom  after  each  futile 
volley  of  the  attacking  guns. 

But  the  strength  of  a  super¬ 
structure  availed  nothing 
w'hen  foundations  them¬ 
selves  gave  way,  or  land-  court,  castello  buon  consiglio 


slides  from  heights  above 
precipitated  tons  of  yielding 
mountainside. 

Prosperity  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  needed  that  the 
art  of  a  country  may  appear; 
and  though  the  highest  arr 
has  been  brought  forth  when 
prosperity  included  luxury 
and  enlightened  ease,  the 
victors  who  wrested  power 
from  others,  and  reared 
castles  and  fortresses,  had 
their  own  artists  to  express 
the  character  of  their  epoch. 

The  prosperity  of  peaceful 
pursuits,  of  manual  skill,  of 
mining  and  of  trade,  which 
steadily  increased  in  the 
Tyrol  as  the  feudal  system 
was  weakened,  is  another 
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matter  ;  and  as  we  shall  see,  it  too  was 
surrounded  by  beautiful  outward  forms 
peculiar  to  itself.  That  they  served  their 
purpose  is  not  the  least  that  we  can  say  of 
the  forms  of  the  military  building  art — 
many  of  them  uncouth  as  they  are — which 
exist  in  the  Tyrol.  The  infantine  decora¬ 
tions  which  unlearned  hands  strew  over  the 
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halls  of  knights  or  upon  altars,  which  roused 
to  fighting  rather  than  to  prayer,  were  the 
ultimate  skill  of  the  time.  They  uttered 
the  keenest  feeling  of  a  semi-barbaric  day, 
when  strife  was  pleasurable  work,  when 
bravery  was  enthroned  and  contemplation 
was  disdained. 

Herbert  C.  Wise. 
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MR.  GOTCH’S  “EARLY  RENAIS¬ 
SANCE  IN  ENGLAND.”1 

FEW  architectural  subjects  have  been 
more  thoroughly  discussed,  or  profusely 
illustrated, — especially  in  recent  years, — 
than  the  English  Renaissance  ;  but  the  fact 
that  its  earlier  history  has  been  less  fully  dealt 
with  accounts  for  the  recent  appearance  of  a 
handbook  by  Mr.  Gotch,  in  which  he  has 
endeavored  to  trace  systematically  the  growth 
of  architectural  style  in  England,  from  the 
close  of  the  Gothic 
period  (i<;oo)  to  the 
advent  of  Inigo  Jones 
(1625).  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the 
book  is  an  exhaustive 
discussion  ot  the  brief 
text  in  Mr.  Gotch’s 
earlier  work  in  two  large 
folios,  “  Architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  in 
England,”  published  in 
1894;  but  while  those 
two  volumes  contain  a 
series  of  large  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions 
of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  buildings, 
with  a  brief  account 
of  each,  the  present 
work  is  primarily  a 
description  and  critical 
history  of  the  very 
gradual  appearance  of 
the  Italian  style  in 
England.  Its  sole 
object  is  to  explain 

“the  effect  of  this  foreign  influence  upon 
our  native  architecture  up  to  the  point 
when  it  became  predominant,  and  stamped 
our  buildings  with  a  character  more  Classic 
than  Gothic”;  and  in  this  the  book  is  quite 
successful. 

The  presentation  of  the  author’s  thoughts 
and  his  statements  of  facts  are  not  always  so 
happy  as  could  be  desired,  but  his  opinions 
are  of  authoritative  value.  There  is  scarcely 
a  type  of  building,  an  architectural  feature 
either  external  or  internal,  or  a  relative 
circumstance  typical  of  the  times,  which 
Mr.  Gotch  has  not  treated  of  at  considerable 
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length,  although  the  environment  of  build¬ 
ings  and  the  subject  of  gardens  is  but  briefly 
alluded  to,  and  only  in  so  far  as  architectural 
design  was  bestowed  upon  the  terraces,  walls 
and  garden-houses. 

The  illustrations  include  drawings,  half¬ 
tones,  and  collotypes,  (a  few  of  which  have 
been  reproduced  from  the  previous  work) 
and  represent  the  best  examples  under  the 
various  headings  of  the  book.  Details  of 
the  buildings  are  unusually  well  set  forth 
and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  from 

photographs  made  by 
the  author  himself. 
A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  John  Thorpe  and 
his  drawings,  without 
further  discussion  as  to 
the  sixteenth  century 
“surveyor’s”  author¬ 
ship  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty  drawings  in 
the  Soane  Museum  ; 
and  in  the  final  chapter, 
which  is  in  substance 
the  theme  of  a  paper 
read  by  the  author 
several  years  ago,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the 
idea  of  an  architect,  as 
his  position  is  under¬ 
stood  to-day,  received 
its  first  striking  em¬ 
bodiment  in  the 
person  of  Inigo  Jones. 
On  the  whole  Mr. 
Gotch  has  given  us  a 
comprehensive  volume, 
valuable  either  to  the  student  of  architec¬ 
ture  or  of  history.  He  has  appended  a 
useful  bibliography  of  selected  works, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1450,  and  also  a 

complete  index  to  the  text  and  illustra¬ 

tions.  An  unfortunate  mechanical  defect 
is  the  inferior  manner  in  which  the  book 
is  bound. 


1  Earlv  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England  :  A  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  ot  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  Periods. 
By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.  S.  A.  231  ills,  in  the  text.  87  full-page 
plates.  B.  T.  Batsford,  London,  1901.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  $9.00  net. 
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Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 

AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  F  U  R  N  I  S  H  I  N  G  S  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 


The  ¥m.  H.  Moon  Co 


A  Large  and  Complete 

Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  T rees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 
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IN  PREPARATION 

A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  UPON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC 
THOROUGHFARES  WILL  SHORTLY  APPEAR  IN 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

AMONG  WHICH  WILL  BE: 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  MOVEMENT  OF  WATER  IN  STREETS 

BY  SAMUEL  SWIFT 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CITY  SQUARES 

BY  CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

WATERSIDE  AVENUES  AND  THE  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  RIVER  FRONTS,  by  john  galen  Howard 

In  addition  to  the  most  successfully  designed  American  gardens,  which  are  given  especial 
attention  in  this  magazine,  the  best  work  of  the  Old  World  is  not  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  PERSIA 

will  be  presented  by  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD,  who,  during  • 
a  long  residence  in  that  country,  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  its  arts 


NO  GARDEN  is  complete  without  this  Iris  and  no 
hardy  plant  is  more  valuable  for  out  or  indoor  decora¬ 
tions.  Enormous  flowers,  delicate  as  orchids,  are  carried 
well  above  the  dark  green  foliage  upon  long  strong  stems. 

We  offer  45  varieties,  all  shades  from  darkest  maroons 
and  blues  to  pure  white 

1*2.30  PER.  DOZEN.  >13.00  PER.  HUNDRED 


OUR.  SPECIALTY 

LARGE  SPECIMEN  TREE^ 
AND  AHRURS 


PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  JAPANESE  IRIS,  AT  ANDORRA 


Art  Book  “MO^E  SPECIALTIES”  on  request 


ANDORRA  NURJERIEJ 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 

CHEATNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Beautiful  and  Permanent  Lawns  are  Easily  and  Quickly 
Produced  with  Dreer’s  Special  Grass  Mixtures 

These  were  awarded  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion,  1901,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  grass  seeds  sold.  We 
furnish  several  mixtures  as  offered  below,  each  for  a  specific  purpose.  These 
are  made  from  our  own  formulas  and  composed  of  grasses  especially  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  always  pleased  to  give  information  by  letter  to  those 
intending  making  either  large  or  small  lawns. 

Prices  for  Dreer’s  Special  Grass  Mixtures 


Qt.  by  mail 

Pk.  by  exp 

.  Bus.  by  exp. 

EVERGREEN  LAWN  GRASS 

30  cts. 

$1.00 

$4.00  (20  lbs.  to  bus.) 

“SHADY  PLACE"  LAWN  GRASS 

30  cts. 

1.25 

5.00  (20  •'  “ 

“  ) 

PUTTING  GREEN  MIXTURE 

1.25 

5.00  (20  “  “ 

“  ) 

GOLF  LINKS  MIXTURE 

.75 

2.50(15  “  “ 

“  ) 

Write  for  Special 

Prices  on 

Larger 

Quantities 

HARDY  AND  TENDER 

WATER 

LILIES 

1.  One  of  our 

leadii 

specialties  and  for  which  we  were  awarded  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  last  summer.  Our  list  contains  the  choicest  Lotus, 
Victorias  and  a  complete  line  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS.  These  were 
never  so  popular  as  now,  our  collections  are  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  country.  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1902  tells 
all  about  the  above.  It  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  4  colored  plates  and  colored 
covers.  FREE  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
ca’.,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 


New  York,  252  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  520  Atlantic  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  26-28  N.  4th  St. 
Baltimore,  22  E.  Lombard  St. 


Chicago,  15  and  17  Lake  St 
Cincinnati,  304  Main  St. 
St.  Louis,  112  S.  4th  St. 
San  Francisco,  12  Front  St 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


J  •  FRANKLIN  WHITMAN  •  •  CO  • 

•  DECORATIVE  •  SCVLPTORS- 

212  •  SOVTH  FIFTH  ST- 
•PHILADELPHIA- PA- 


CRAFT 

& 

SMITH 


‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
Shop 

EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 


1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada., 


Pa. 
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The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


H.  J.  SMITH 


Stained  and 
Leaded  .*. 


Glass 


Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


271  S.  Fifth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chtcago. 


“VASSAR”  LOCKS 
ARE  BEST  AND  SAFEST 


A  MODERN  HOUSE 


that  is  tastefully  trimmed  with 
Artistic  Hardware  and  Fine 
Locks  from  our  factories, 
acquires  additional  value  on 
that  account. 

Our  designs  are 
commended  by 
leading  Architects. 

READING 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

READING,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


61 1  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Hecla  Iron  Works 

Formerly  POUI.SON  &  EGER 

Architectural  and  Ornamental 


Bronze  and  Iron  Work 


Iron  Stairs 
Railings 

Gates 

Elevator- 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 

Lamps 

Grilles 

Marquees, 

Etc. 


Electro-Plate 

and 

Bowek-Barff 

Finishes 


Bronze  Fountain 
for  U.  S.  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Blackall,  Architect 


Office  and  Works: 

N.  10th  TO  N.  13th  AND  BERRY  STREETS 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

n  20  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Ohi  o  Burt  Sandstone 

The  Craig  Stone  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
agencies  : 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I.  W.  Kenderdine  &  Bro.  John  Herbert  Corning 
Builders’  Exchange  520  and  522  13th  St. 

18  to  24  South  7th  St. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Geo.  A.  Craig,  573  Spitzer  Building 


u 


THE  BEST” 

Is  What  You  Want  and  What  We  Furnish 

A  complete  line  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
TINES,  ETERGREENS,  Etc.,  for 
Lawn  Decoration,  and  FR  UITS  for 
home  cultivation  or  market. 

A ILL  GUARANTEED  :  AN  FT H I NG  FAILING 
TO  LIFE  REPLACED  FREE. 

General  catalogue  on  request. 

Charlton  Nursery  Company 

UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  NURSERIES 
Established  l8bj 

ROCHESTER, N.  Y 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


BLUE  SPRUCE  Landscape  Gardening  our  Specialty 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

IDcrter  'Brother#’ 

Cngltstt)  Single  ^>taht0 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Belter  Brothers 

103- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co..  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can  ;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb,;  Porter  &c  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ;  Samuel  Settle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory.  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


ICEYvST  ONE 
PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


ENOR.  AVER,  j 
DE  jlONEHj 
ILLU3TR.ATOR.3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  iANiOM  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Hardy 
Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Climbers, 

etc.,  including  the  New  Hardy 

Yellow  Rose,  Golden  Sun  ( So/eil 

d'  Or)  and  beautiful  New  Cut 

leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901 ) 
with  colored  illustration  of  the  new 
Rose  and  Elder  ou  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  60  YEARS. 

Mention  this  publication. 


A  notable  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Hardy  American  Plants 

and 

Carolina  Mountain  Flowers 

will  be  ready  in  February.  Every 
reader  of  House  and  Garden 
should  have  this  unique  publica¬ 
tion,  as  it  deals  entirely  with 
native  plants,  and  is  filled  with 
original  illustrations.  My  stock 
is  grown  in  the  high  Carolina 
Mountains  (3,800  feet  elevation). 

It  is  hardy  and  free  from  disease. 

Apply  at  once  to 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY 

PROPRIETOR 

Highlands  Nursery 

TREMONT  BUILDING 

BOSTON,  MASS.  Kawana,  North  Carolina 


SPECIMEN 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
ROSES,  VINES 
FRUITS,  NUTS 

Trees  for  Formal  Gardens. 
Everything  for  beautifying 
country  grounds. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey 

150  Broadway,  New  York 
Catalogues  and  special  prices 


Rhododendron  Maximum 


''he  ablest  advisers  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
‘  and  private  estates  advocate  more  than 
ever  the  use  of  this  beautiful  American 
evergreen,  also  its  close  relative,  Kalmia 
latifolia 


'or  creating  evergreen  effects,  either  in 
the  woods,  along  the  drives  leading  to 
the  house,  or  in  close  relationship  to  the 
house  itself,  or  to  enrich  or  set  off  some 
architectural  feature.  Rhododendron 
Maximum  and  Kalmia  latifolia  are  most 
valuable.  Send  for  Rhododendron  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices. 


EASTERN  NURSERIES 

M.  M  .  Dawson,  manager 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


We  are  making  a  variety  of  pottery  for  formal  gardening 
effects  and  for  use  with  shrubs  and  foliage  plants, 
in  doorways,  corridors  and  balustrades,  in 
rich  red  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Price  List  oru;equest. 

Merrimac  Pottery  Co. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 
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House&Garden 

IS  ON  SALE  EACH  MONTH  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOK  STORES  AND  DEALERS.  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  AND  ORDERS  CAN  BE  PLACED  THROUGH  THEM  OR  SENT  DIRECT  TO  PUBLISHERS 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cushing  Sc  Company  $4  W.  Baltimore  Street 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


W.  B.  Clarke  Sc  Co. 
Damrcll  Sc  Upham 
YV.  H.  Guild  &  Co. 
R .  L.  Meade 


Park  Street  Church 
283  Washington  Street 
120  Tremont  Street 
14  Somerset  Street 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Otis  Sc  Sons  11  West  Swan  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brcntano’s  218  Wabash  Avenue 

Charles  Macdonald  53  Washington  Street 

A.  C.  McClurg  Sc  Co.  215  Wabash  Avenue 
The  Book  Shop  171  Madison  Avenue 

G.  Broes  Van  Dort  218  La  Salle  Street 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

The  Robert  Clarke  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

Vinson  Sc  Korner  157  Euclid  Avenue 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

K.  T.  Ives  293  Merrick  Avenue 

John  Yr.  Sheenan  Sc  Co.  160  Woodward  Avenue 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Lyon,  Kymer  &  Palmer  Co. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Dcs  Forges  &  Co.  y8  Wisconsin  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Nathaniel  McCarthy  6 iz  Nicollet  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y 


Brcntano’s 
Bruno  Hessling 
R.  M.  O'Neill 
John  Wanamaker 
Frank  Warren 
M.  J.  Whaley 


31  Union  Square 
64  East  1 2th  Street 
145  East  30th  Street 
9th  and  Broadway 
373  West  56th  Street 
401  Fifth  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Central  News  Company  Washington  Square 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  1222  Chestnut  Street 
Mutual  Subs’ption  Ag’y  904  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
A.  P.  Valentine  1424  Ritner  Street 

John  Wanamaker  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

J.  R.  Weldin  Sc  Co.  429  Wood  Street 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Scrantom,  Wetmore  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Elder  &  Shepard  238  Post  Street 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

W.  W.  Ncsbit  606  Carleton  Building 

Phillip  Rocdcr  307  North  4th  Street 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

5th  and  St.  Peter  Streets 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Brown,  Eager  Sc  Hull 

Gustavus  A.  Trost  824  The  Spitzcr 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s  1015  Penna.  Avenue 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Thomas  Henry  53  McGill  Street 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

Bruno  Hessling  16  and  17  Anhalt  St.,  S.  W. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

B.  F.  Batsford  94  High  Holborn 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  4  Trafalgar  Square 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

J.  Littauer  Odeonsplatz,  No.  2 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

Brentano’s  37  Avenue  de  L’Opera 


On  and  after  this  month  House  &  Garden  will  be  unable  to  accept  any  subscriptions 

starting  previous  to  the  November  issue 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  CLASSIC  RECLOTHED 

OF  GARDENS:  An  Essay.  By  FRANCIS  BACON.  With  an  introduction  by  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton). 
Frontispiece  and  Cover  Design  by  Mr.  Edmund  H.  New.  i6mo.  75  cents  net.  [  Ready  Shortly  ] 

This  edition  of  the  great  chancellor' s  leisure-essay,  issued  by  one  of  the  first  garden-writers  of  to-day,  makes  a  delightful  volume  for  lovers  of 
garden  literature. 


By  MART  PAMELA  MILNE  HOME 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN,  with  8 

full-page  illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  i2mo. 
$1.50  net.  {Heady  Shortly.) 

'This  is  one  of  those  attractive  11 potpourri  ”  volumes  on  outdoor  subjects — 
garden-lore,  bird-lore,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and  theories  that  11  reads 
away  ”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to  the  reader. 


By  MRS.  LESLIE  WILLIAMS 

A  GARDEN  IN  THE  SUBURBS.  With  Illustrations.  i2mo. 

$1.25  net.  {7u*t  Out.) 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  just  the  suitable  plants  for  a  suburban  garden, 
and  only  experienced  guidance  is  of  any  value.  Mrs.  Williams  shows  what  to 
grow  and  how  best  to  grow  it. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  PRACTICAL  CARDEN1NC 

An  illustrated  series  of  handy  and  inexpensive  practical  guides  to  every  branch  of  horticulture,  under  the  general  editorship  of 

Dr.  Harry  Roberts.  Cloth,  nmo.  $1  .00  net  per  volume. 


Already  Published 

Vol.  I.  THE  BOOK  OF  ASPARAGUS.  With  sections  also  on  Celery, 
Salsify,  Storzonera,  and  Seakale;  together  with  a  chapter  on 
their  cooking  and  preparation  for  the  table.  By  Chari.es 
I lott,  F.R.H.S.,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Cornwall 
County  Council. 

Vol.  II.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GREENHOUSE.  With  a  special  chapter 
on  the  Little  Town  Greenhouse.  By  J.  C.  Tallack,  F.R.H.S., 
head  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall. 

Vol.  III.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GRAPE.  By  H.  W.  Ward,  F.R.H.S., 
for  twenty-five  years  Head  Gardener  at  Longford  Castle,  author 
of  My  Gardener.’’ 

Vol.  IV.  THE  BOOK  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.  By  Harry 
Roberts,  author  of  11  The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden.” 

Vol.  V.  THE  BOOK  OF  BULBS.  By  S.  Arnott,  of  Carsethorne,  near 
Dumfries. 


Forthcoming  Volumes 

Vol.  VI.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  APPLE.  By  H.  H.  Thomas,  Assistant 
Editor  of  u  The  Garden,”  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Together  with  chapters  by  the  Editor  on  the  History  and  Cook¬ 
ing  of  the  Apple  and  the  preparation  of  Cider. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  BOOK  OF  VEGETABLES.  By  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H. 

Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  with  chapters  by 
the  Editor  on  the  History  and  Cookery  of  Vegetables. 

Vol.  VIII.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY.  With  chapters  on  the 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Logan  Berry,  Wineberry  and  allied 
fruits.  By  Edwin  Beckett,  F.R.H.S.,  Head  Gardener  at 
Aldenham  House. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  BOOK  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  W.  H.  White,  F.R.H.S., 
orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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VVE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  TAPESTROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“■Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFC.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  23d  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^~JOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 


WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architect* 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  lhe  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartm  nn  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THIS  MATERIAL  WILL  NOT 
APPEAR  IN  THE  PAGES  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

AND  ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  COPIES  OF  THE 
BOOK  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

IT  WILL  BE  ABOUT  834  x  1 1 
INCHES  AND  BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 

The  Price  will  be  Two  Dollars 

TO  SECURE  COPIES  AN  AD¬ 
VANCE  ORDER  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  AT  ONCE  TO  THE 
PUBLISHERS 


The  Publishers  of 

House  and  Garden 

announce  that  they  will  shortly  issue  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  book  upon 

EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

It  will  contain  about  two  hundred  pages  and 
about  one  hundred  full-page  illustrations  of  the  best 
examples  accompanying  the  following  subjects  : 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  by  John  Galen  Howard 
ITALIAN  GARDENS,  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
JAPANESE  GARDENS, 

by  K.  Honda  of  Tokyo,  Japan 

These  articles  were  read  at 
the  last  convention  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

at  Washington,  D.  C-,  and  were  received 
with  such  an  interest  that  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  was 
empowered  to  arrange  for  their  publica¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  undertaken  by 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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Houses  Garden 

FOR  APRIL 

WILL  CONTAIN,  AMONG  MANY 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES, 

uAn  Architect's  Garden: 

The  Transformation  of  an  Acre” 

SHOWING  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  FORMAL 
GARDENING  IN  THE  SUBURBS,  AND  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  TWENTY  PHOTOGRAPHS,  TAKEN 
EXPRESSLY  FOR  THIS  MAGAZINE  AT  DIF¬ 
FERENT  STAGES  OF  THE  GARDEN’S  GROWTH 
AND  AT  DIFFERENT  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR, 
TOGETHER  WITH  COMPLETELY  INDEXED 
PLANS  DRAWN  TO  SCALE 


THE  TEXT  WILL  BE  WRITTEN  BY  THE  DESIGNER  AND 
OWNER  OF  THE  GARDEN:  M  R .  FRANK  MlLES  DAY 


Beautiful  Home  Surroundings 

Add  beauty  to  your  home  surroundings — make  your  property  attractive  by  planting  pretty  trees  and  shrubs. 
But  be  sure  to  get  good  stock.  Secure  the  kind  which  gives  satisfaction  right  from  the  start. 

There  is  a  large  difference  in  trees,  there  is  a  quality  in  them  upon  which  depends  the  buyer’s  satisfaction. 
You  can  depend  upon  receiving  the  best  stock  that  can  be  grown  from  MEEHANS’  NURSERY.  It  will 
be  dug  properly  and  so  packed  that  it  will  reach  you  in  excellent  condition.  How  it  will  thrive  and  flour, sh. 
Strong,  healthy  and  well-rooted,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  good  investment  for  every  planter. 

We  have  a  fine  catalogue  for  all  applicants.  It  is  accurate,  complete  and  useful.  It  is  full  of  information  of 
value  to  tree  buyers.  Have  a  copy? 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IV a  ter  Reducing; 

O 

V alve 

BUTCHER’S 

FLOOR  WAX 

When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 

VARNISHES 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

C.  SCHRACK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS 

152-4-6  &  8  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PHI  LADA.,  PA. 

watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

send  for  catalogue 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 
MERCHANDISE  AND  MANUFACTURES 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  DOGS,  ETC. 

Bromide  Enlargements  in  Black  or  Sepia.  Half¬ 
tone  and  Line  Engravings 

WE  DO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

FOR  FORMAL  GARDENS 


HAVE  A  SEPARATE 
BOWL  UNDER  THE 
EARTH  BASIN  HOLD¬ 
ING  FROM  TO  16 
GALLONS  OF  WATER. 
FLOWERS  DO  NOT 
NEED  WATERING  BUT 
ONCE  IN  10  TO  15 
DAYS 


VASES  FROM  $4  to  £90 
F.  A.  FLOOM  &  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and  Flower 
Pots 

WM.  GALLOWAY 

3216-24 

WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Italian 

.  Flower  Pots 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


-V.  $ 


tvp. 


rnamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


True  Color  Feeling 

is  rare;  form  development  is  of  easy 
growth.  Many  an  architecturally 
good  building  has  been  ruined  by 
the  colors  used  in  painting  it.  Our 
sample  cards  of  Pure  Oil  Tinted  Gloss 
Paints  show  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  colors  arranged  in  harmonious 
combinations  for  house ■  painting .  They 
help  to  make  Ugly  Homes  impossible 
and,  incidentally,  to  enhance  the  mar¬ 
ketable  value  of  your  real  estate. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
Reliable  Paints  and  Varnishes 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Try  us  for  Plate  and  Fancy  Glass 
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When  yon  specify  Taylor 
Old  Style  along  with  other 
makes,  you  do  the  brand  an 
injustice. 

We  realize  that  at  times 
this  is  unavoidable,  but  since 
it  is  to  the  architect’s  best 
interest  to  see  that  his  client  is 
satisfied  for  all  time,  you  will 
do  well  to  use  your  influence 
in  favor  of  this  brand. 

Experienced  architects  all 
over  the  country  are  finding 
no  trouble  in  convincing  their 
clients  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  themselves  is  by  using 
the  best. 

Its  process  of  manufacture 
makes  Taylor  Old  Style  the 
best. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


JUIfVF  LIQUID  &  PASTE 
WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish— for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  ONLY  BEST 


ABRAM  COX  STOVE 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


WARREN 
WEBSTER 
&  CO. 


ii  t:m 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS* 


CAMDEN,  N.J. 
THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM  " 


OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 

INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM" 

,  FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 

OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office  : 

1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

322  Broadway  729  Tremont  Building 

PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


. 

. 
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Single  Number 
50  Cents 


1222  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


BATH  BOOM 
AUXILIARIES 


Of  attractive  design, 
and  every  requisite 
for  the  completely 
fitted  bath  room  may 
be  found  at  our 
showrooms. 


THE  MEYER-SNIFFEN  CO.,  Ltd. 

Em -Ess  Plumbing  Fixtures 
5  East  Nineteenth  Street,  N.  Y. 

Opposite  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 


CALIFORNIA 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .  .  .  . 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty . 

AMERICAN  rWAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 

Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 

E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2-ro  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioi^  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1 90 1  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 

DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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THE 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  COMPANY 


Paid  Capital 
$1,500,000 


OF  PHILADELPHIA  Surplus  and  Profits 

CORNER  CHESTNUT  AND  BROAD  STREETS  $>.200,000 


INCORPORATED, 


AUGUST.  1885 


Frank  K.  Hippie, 

President 

George  Philler, 

Vice-President 

William  F.  North, 

Treasurer 

William  R.  Philler, 

Secretary 

Thomas  B.  Prosser, 

Real  Estate  Officer 

Robert  D.  Ghriskey, 

Cashier 

M.  S.  Collingwood, 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Roland  L.  Taylor, 

Assistant  Secretary 


/ 


JSSSS-''-1'- 


DIRECTORS 

Frank  K.  Hippie 
George  Philler 

R.  Dale  Benson 
Charles  W.  Henry 
Joseph  De  F.  Junkin 
John  F.  Betz 
William  W.  Porter 
John  H.  Converse 
Edward  P.  Borden 
William  A.  Patton 

S. WeirMitchell.M.D. 
Samuel  F.  Houston 


Solicits  current  Deposit  Accounts,  allowing  Interest.  Act  as  Financial  Agent  for  Charitable  and  Religious  Institutions. 

Buys  and  Sells  Real  Estate  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  Collects  Rents,  Negotiates  Mortgages  and  Places  Ground  Rents. 
Collects  Interest,  Dividends  and  Income  of  all  kinds  Receives  and  Executes  Trusts  of  every  description. 

Issues  Policies  of  Title  Insurance  to  Real  Estate  and  Mortgages.  Rents  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  in  Burglar-Proof  Vairtis. 
Takes  General  Charge  and  Management  of  Property. 

Acts  as  Registrar,  Jransfer  or  Financial  Agent  for  Corporations  and  as  Trustee  under  Corporation  Mortgages. 
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EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED 

will  contain  numerous  views  of  representative  Gardens  in  Italy,  England,  France 
and  Japan.  None  of  its  illustrations  have  heretofore  appeared  in  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN,  and  many  of  them  are  from  new  and  original  sources.  The  text 
consists  of  the  scholarly  papers  read  at  the  last  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects: — 

ITALIAN  GARDENS,  By  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 
ENGLISH  GARDENS,  ByR.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,  By  K.  HONDA 

THE  BOOK  WILL  CONTAIN  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  PAGES  AND  MORE 
THAN  A  HUNDRED  VIEWS.  THE  PRICE  WILL  BE  TWO  DOLLARS 

SEND  ADVANCE  ORDERS  TO 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1  222  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CITY  AIR 

OUICKLY  RUINS  IN  COLOR 
AND  SUBSTANCE,  PAINTING 
BASED  ON  WHITE  LEAD 

ZINC  WHITE 

IS  THE  OBVIOUS  ALTERNATIVE. 
UNAFFECTED  BY  ANY  ATMOS¬ 
PHERIC  INFLUENCES  IT  RETAINS 
ITS  BEAUTY  AND  PROTECTIVE 
VALUE  LONGER  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  WHITE  PIGMENT 


BOSTON  OFFICE  : 
No.  38  South  Market  St. 


rfpec/a/  Pumping  Machinery.  Ctcr 

SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

WATER  PLANTS  ERECTED  FOR 


P.  Ogle,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Geo.  C.  Clausen,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

H.  F.  Dimock,  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Co.,  New  York. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C. 


The  New  Jersey 

Yirtn  11  Broadway 

ZulIlL  NEW  YORK 

FREE  :  Our  Practical  Pamphlets, 

“The  Paint  Question” 

“Paints  in  Architecture” 

“  House  Paints  : 

A  Common  Sense  Talk  About  Them  ” 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 

G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Butler’s  Pantry  Doors  and  all  other  Swing  Doors  the 


“Bardsley”  Checking  Spring  Hinge 

is  unequaled.  It  closes  the  door  with  a  soft,  gentle  and 
noiseless  action,  stops  it  at  once  at  the  center  and  does  not 
rattle  the  windows.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door. 
Made  in  6  Sizes.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOSEPH  BARDSLEY, 147  0 WewYork8 treet 


“ DRAKE  MONUMENT " 
Titusville ,  Pa. 
Charles  Brigham ,  Architect 
Chas.  H.  NiehauSy  Sculptor 
Cast  by  Jno.  tVilliams 
Bronsce  Foundry ,  N.  T. 


Tel.  212-18 

JNO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  Works 
Wrought  Iron  Works 

“Ammratt  Art  tit 
Urmtzr  attit  3Jrmt” 

Architectural  -  Sculptural 
Office 

556  WEST  27TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 

Foundry  and  Works 
W.  27TH  St.  I 

W.  26th  St.  v  New  York 

Near  I  Ith  Ave.  J 


BOMMERUHINGES 
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Our  Goods... 

are  in  the 
greatest  favor 
among  those 
who  have 
used  them 


MECHANISM 
WORKMANSHIP  and 
FINISH  absolutely  the  Best 


Special  Designs  from 
Architects’  Drawings 


‘The  Standard  Columbia  Cylinder 
LOCKS 


Columbia  Pneumatic 
DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


=====  1  H  E= 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 

LONDON 

Factory:  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


3>taitdardf 

ftottelatn  (Cnamclcti  Wm 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ALL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 


CHICAGO,  1893 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS,  1900 

GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


OMAHA,  1898 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


I  LAD  E  LPH  I  A,  1899 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

GLASGOW,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


^Standard"  flflrrrlatn  iEuamrlrii  Harr 

COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD)  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  "S.  S.  M.  CO.,” 

CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
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Greenhouse  Construction 
Catalogue ; 

also  Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  upon 
request. 


Rose  Valley 
Shops 

Moylan 
Pennsylvania 

HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding  lands,  buildings  and  water 
power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  production  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood  ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee  of 
honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the 
making  of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Association  by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  cut 
shows  two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 
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WOOD  CARVINGS 


We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  the  most  artistic  designs.  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  embossing. 

No  applique  work.  Write  for  samples. 

W  I  L  L  N  E  R  WOOD 
COMPANY 

52  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 
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Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti  lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construct  ion. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  sv  HITCHINGS  A  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO. 

Catalogues  on  Application  Mercer  St.,  New  York 
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Pipes 

Won’t  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru-  L 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron. 

Catalogue  and  information  free 

Address  Dept,  H 
The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co. 

Middletown,  0. 
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AN  ARCHITECT’S  GARDEN 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  IT. 


ON  first  going  to  live  in  the  country — a 
word  which  in  our  case  was  merely  a 
euphemism  for  the  suburbs — we  had  to  face 
the  common  problem  of  making  tolerable, 
the  bit  of  ground  that  fell  to  our  share. 
The  house  was  rather  more  attractive  than 
are  those  usually  built 
near  Philadelphia  to 
be  rented  to  “  home- 
seekers.”  It  had  the 
advantage  of  large 
trees  about  it  and  a 
vacant  lot  beside  it. 

Stimulated  by  a  desire 
to  have  a  garden,  and 
having  chanced  on  an 
owner  willing  to  have 
his  land  used  for 
one,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  vacant  lot 
should  be  covered  by 
the  lease.  Altogether 
we  had  just  an  acre. 

It  was  autumn  when 
we  moved  into  the 
house.  T  h  e  great 
trees  were  no  longer 
green,  and  though 
evidently  oaks  their 
exact  sort  was  not 
easily  made  out.  A 
few  clinging  leaves 
and  fallen  acorns  gave 
the  clue  by  which  we 
found  them  to  be  black  oaks — Quercus  velu- 
tina.  As  there  were  just  seven  of  them,  all  in 
their  prime,  what  was  more  obvious  than  that 
the  place,  since  it  lacked  a  name  and  even  a 
number,  should  be  called  “  Sevenoaks.” 

T  he  winter  evenings  were  spent  in  making 
sketches  for  a  garden.  The  place  for  it  was  a 


roughish  hillside  with  a  southerly  exposure. 
It  had  a  fall  ot  twenty  feet  from  its  upper 
limit  to  the  street.  At  the  back  there  was 
a  fence  covered  with  honeysuckle  ;  in  front, 
were  the  oak  trees,  and  some  sweet-gums, 
a  cherry  and  a  dogwood.  To  the  eastward 

there  had  once  been 
a  fence-row,  and  in 
its  place  stood  a  line 
of  old  red  cedars. 
Curiously  enough, — 
and  this  was  the  key 
to  the  plan  of  the 
garden, — on  looking 
directly  out  of  the 
central  window  of 
the  dining-room,  the 
largest  ot  these  cedar 
trees  stood  in  the  line 
of  vision.  A  mere 
accident,  to  be  sure, 
but  if  the  house  had 
been  placed  with  the 
sole  end  of  putting 
this  fine  old  tree 
exactly  upon  the  axis, 
it  could  not  have  been 
done  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision.  Obviously, 
the  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  lead  a  straight 
path  along  the  hill¬ 
side  from  the  window 
to  the  tree. 

Since  the  shadows  of  the  oaks  and  gum 
trees  would  reach,  even  in  midsummer,  quite 
up  to  the  path,  it  was  evident  that  the  flower 
garden  should  be  above  it.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  there  the  hillside  was  less  steep 
than  lower  down  under  the  trees.  Even 
abdve  the  path  there  was  but  scant  choice 
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THE  EXEDRA 


A  COLUMN  AND  CLEMATIS 


in  the  placing ;  for  if  put  far  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  the  house  would  cast  a  shadow  on  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  if  tothe  eastward,  the 
cedars  would  shade  it  in  the  morning.  The 
central  line  of  the  flower  garden  evidently 
had  to  run  up  the  hill  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  long  path,  and  its  exact  place  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  gum  trees  that  stood  apart 
from  the  rest  and  offered  a  pleasant  ending 
to  the  vista  on 
looking  down. 


It  was  to  be 

a  formal 

garden, 

—  that 

went 

without 

saying. 

Training 

,  incli- 

nation, 

senti- 

meat,  reason,  all 

dictated  it.  And 

s5  our 

straight 

path  was  to  be 

bordered 

by  a 

well  cl 

i  p  p  e  d 

hedge. 

The 

flower 

garden, 

for  w  h 

i  c  h  a 

space  was  to  be 

THE  PATIENT  FISHERMAN 


levelled  just  above  the  path,  took  the  form 
of  a  square,  which  we  hoped  some  dav  to  see 
enclosed  with  a  wall  of  green.  The  ground 
rose  above  it  to  a  spot  from  which  everything 
looked  its  best ;  and  if  there  w'ere  to  be  a 
shady  nook  from  which  to  look  out  over  the 
whole,  that  was  evidently  the  place  for  it. 
Since  it  was  also  the  end  of  the  cross  axis, 
there,  if  anywhere,  should  be  some  modest 

bit  of  architec¬ 
ture  suited  to  an 
unpreten  ding 
formal  garden. 
’  So  it  came  about 
that  a  curved 
seat,  with  simple 
columns  bearing 
a  trellis  was 
designed  for  it. 
When  March 
came  our  ideas 
had  crystallized 
and  our  plans 
■were  ready. 
Then  we  set  to 
work.  T  h  e 
curved  seat  and 
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its  walls  and  columns,  all  of  concrete,  were 
soon  made  and  plastered  al  Italiano.  Terraces 
were  levelled  off ;  paths  were  laid  down  ;  and 
privet  hedges  set.  In  a  month  we  were  ready 
to  put  in  phlox,  larkspur,  foxglove,  bleeding- 
heart  and  the  rest  of  the  old-fashioned  things 


the  growing  things  had  made  themselves  at 
home  than  we  had  thought  possible.  The 
view  of  a  part  of  the  exedra  taken  but  four 
months  after  the  work  was  started,  shows 
how  willingly  nature  had  lent  a  hand  in  the 
garden-making.  Determined  not  to  be  with- 
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THE  PLAN  OF  “  SEVENOAKS,”  UPSAL,  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  GARDEN  OF  MR.  FRANK  MILES  DAY 


C.  F. —  Cold  Frames 
C.  F.  G. — Cut-Flower  Garden 

L.  P. — Lily  Pools 

M.  B.— Mixed  Border 
R.  G. — Rose  Garden 

L. — Lilacs 


C.  —  Cherry  Trees 
B.  0.— Black  Oaks 

D.  — Dogwood 
H. — Hemlocks 

R.  C. — Red  Cedars 

S.  G. — Sweet  Gums 


that  were  to  grow  within  the  box-bordered 
beds.  Wild  grape-vines  were  brought  from 
the  woods  near  by,  and  were  started  up  the 
columns.  Spice  bushes  and  hollyhocks 
formed  a  screen  at  the  back  ;  and  a  kodzu 
vine  throve  so  mightily  that  by  the  end  of 
summer  we  could  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
pergola,  quite  shut  in  on  all  sides  save  the 
south,  towards  which  we  looked  with  no  little 
satisfaction  at  seeing  how  much  more  quickly 


out  the  sound  of  running  water,  we  pressed 
into  service  reproductions  of  two  bronze 
fountain-figures,  found  at  Herculaneum. 
One  of  these,  a  rollicking  faun,  was  put  at 
the  back  of  the  exedra,  so  that  the  stream 
pouring  from  the  wine-skin  under  his  arm 
falls  into  a  pool  hidden  among  iris  leaves 
and  king-fern.  The  water  soon  reaches  the 
second  fountain,  where  a  patient  fisherman 
presides  over  a  marble  basin  that  once 
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adorned  the  mansion  of  the  worthy  Dr. 
Rush. 

In  those  first  months  we  made  as  much 
of  the  garden  as  we  set  out  to  build,  but 
the  straight  path  from  the  house  ran  only 


to  the  lower  square  garden,  where  grape- 
hyacinths  and  columbines  filled  the  corners 
in  the  spring,  where  coreopsis  made  summer 
gay,  and  where  the  year  ended  with  the  glow 
of  dwarf  chrysanthemums.  Jt  was  a  trial 
to  look  out  from  the  dining-room  balcony 
at  so  pleasant  a  place,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
reach  it  except  by  the  front  door  and  a  walk 
around  a  crooked  path.  How  pleasant  it 
would  have  been  to  have  had  some  steps 


straight  from  the  house  to  the  garden. 
But  steps — if  of  marble — are  costly  things  ; 
why  not  then  follow  the  same  method  with 
these  as  with  those  already  in  the  garden, — 
buy  old  ones  ?  Or,  better  yet,  why  not  find 
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a  place  where  old  houses  were  being  torn 
down,  and  offer  to  take  the  steps  away  ? 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  It  chanced  that 
a  great  double  flight,  of  years  gone  by,  with 
its  honest  wrought-iron  railing,  fell  to  our 
share.  The  wrecker  seemed  glad  enough  to 
have  the  steps  taken  off  his  hands,  if  we 
would  but  pay  for  the  hauling,  and  we  were 
glad  enough  to  get  them  on  such  terms.  It 
took  some  little  ingenuity  to  fit  them  to 
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ABOVE  THE  LILY  POOLS 


ONE  OF  THE  OAK  TREES 


their  new  surroundings.  The  old  slab  of  the 
balcony  had  legs  put  under  it,  and  thus  made 
a  good  seat.  A  curved  path  joined  the  two 
flights  to  the  long  walk,  and  a  semicircular 
fern  bed,  with  privet  trees  clipped  as  spheres, 
finished  this  part  of  the  garden. 

Though  we  cared  much  for  the  design  of 
the  garden,  we  cared  even  more  for  the 
things  that  grew  in  it,  so  that  the  space 
allotted  to  flowers,  some  thirty  feet  square, 
soon  proved  quite  too  small  for  the  many 
plants  that  we  wanted  to  have  growing  near 
us.  At  the  top  of  the  slope  and  to  the 
west  of  the  exedra  a  space  was  enclosed  for 
a  reserve  garden,  where  we  might  grow 
flowers  for  cutting.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
exedra  a  great  bed  of  rather  irregular  form 
was  dug,  of  which  the  part  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  open  to  bright  sunlight  while  the 
rest  of  it,  near  the  cedar  trees,  offered  such 
shade  as  lilies  and  many  other  things  require. 
This  bed  is  a  genuine  “mixed  border.”  Its 
glory  in  April  is  the  mat-like  Phlox  subulata 
— white  and  pink  ;  in  May  the  stately  garden 
tulip,  Gesneriana ;  in  June  a  great  patch  of 
old-fashioned  orange  lilies,  with  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  flowers  in  a  single 


season;  in  July  it  is  gay  with  Ly thrum  ; 
in  August  the  flame-like  flowers  of  the 
butterfly-weed  outshine  all  else;  September 
crowns  with  yellow  the  stately  clumps  of 
Helianthus  rigidus  ;  in  October  innumerable 
asters  are  still  in  bloom  ;  and  in  November 
many  kinds  of  hardy  chrysanthemums  make 
the  great  bed  the  Mecca  of  our  garden 
pilgrimages. 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  had  done,  the  gar¬ 
den  had  an  air  of  incompleteness.  The 
long  path,  the  very  foundation  of  the 
scheme,  had  failed  to  reach  its  goal.  Then, 
too,  we  had  no  place  for  water-plants.  So, 
after  awhile,  we  set  out  to  remedy  both  de¬ 
fects  at  a  stroke.  A  hedge  of  tall  Arbor-vit<e 
was  put  about  the  cedar  tree,  the  more  defi¬ 
nitely  to  end  the  vista  down  the  path.  Not 
wishing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  a 
lily  pond,  a  pair  of  disused  casks,  of  heavy 
oak  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops,  were 
bought  at  a  brewery.  When  sawn  in  half, 
these  casks  made  four  admirable  tubs,  each 
eight  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep.  Sunk 
in  the  ground,  with  the  grass  coming  up  to 
their  rims,  nothing  could  better  suit  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  overflow  of  the  central  fountain 
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AFTER  THE  ICE  STORM 


falls  upon  their  surface  in  a  gentle  stream 
from  the  lips  of  a  grape-crowned  satyr,  beside 
whose  face  a  host  of  golden  daffodils  toss  their 
heads  in  sprightly  dance.  In  two  of  them 
the  lotus  thrives,  putting  up  leaves  two  feet 
or  more  across.  In  due  season  come  buds 
that  remind  us  of  the  Nile,  and  soon  open 
into  stately  flowers,  pink  and  white,  ending 
at  last  as  seed  vessels,  reminiscent  of  japan. 
The  other  tubs  are  brilliant  with  the  splendid 
flowers  of  the  Nympha’a, —  white,  scarlet, 
sulphur  and  blue, — from  early  summer  till 
the  coming  of  the  first  frosts.  On  the  little 
islands  between  the  tubs,  the  three  Osmundas 
find  congenial  dampness,  and  even  the  marsh- 
marigold  and  the  pitcher-plant  do  not  refuse 
to  blossom.  Near  by  Iris  pseudacoris  throws 
up  its  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  and  curls 
open  its  curious  pods  in  autumn.  The 
overflow  from  the  tubs  is  arranged  to  feed 
the  roots  of  a  goodly  bed  of  flags,  where  the 
sorts  from  Germany,  Siberia  and  Japan  give 
us  a  succession  of  great  masses  of  blossom, 
the  gayest  in  the  whole  garden. 

The  tiny  stream,  scarcely  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  that  enters  the  garden  by 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  RED  CEDAR 


falling  from  the  wine-skin  into  the  upper 
pool  has  yet  another  duty ;  for  below  the 
iris  bed  is  one  of  splendid  rose-mallows, 
brought  from  Jersey  marshes,  and  massed 
with  low  hydrangeas.  For  all  of  these  the 
stream  furnishes  a  welcome  moisture  before 
it  sinks  at  last  into  the  ground. 

The  cautious  are  prone  to  ask  whether  it 
was  wise  to  make  what  they  consider  so 
elaborate  a  garden  on  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
not  our  own.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  thought  and  labor  spent  in  making  it 
were  good  in  themselves  and  their  result  has 
been,  winter  and  summer,  a  never-ending 
pleasure.  In  the  knowledge  of  garden  design, 
gained  in  working  out  our  problem,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  garden-craft  that  comes 
from  planting  and  tending  many  kinds  of 
growing  things,  we  have  already  had  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  our  pains. 

Our  good  friends,  by  sending  of  their 
best,  have  helped  to  stock  the  garden  ;  but 
even  better  than  the  gifts  of  friends  are  the 
treasures  brought  home  from  many  an  all-day 
tramp  in  the  woods  or  pleasant  journey  to 
the  ever-fruitful  Jersey.  Bloodroot  whitens 
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a  corner  in  the  spring ;  the  rock-loving 
columbine,  from  over  the  Schuylkill,  grows 
in  the  rich  loam  to  twice  its  usual  size; 
Dutchman’s-breeches  comes  up  year  after 
year;  Helonias  bullata ,  that  strange  bog-loving 
herb,  now  banished 
from  among  the  lilies, 
unfailingly  puts  up  its 
purple  flower-head  in 
May,  but  its  first 
cousin,  Turkey-beard, 
feels  scarcely  at  home 
even  in  the  driest  part 
of  the  garden,  and 
threatens  to  die  out. 

The  rattlesnake- 
plantain  and  the 
showy  orchis  live  on 
in  a  hidden  corner, 
while  Veratrum  virtde 
unfolds  its  plaited 
leaves  unfailingly  each 
spring.  It  is  a  keen 
pleasure  to  see  the 
native  wild  flowers 
holding  their  own  so 
well  ;  to  see  each 
colony  increase  from 
year  to  year  ;  and  to  be 
reminded  each  spring 
of  last  summer’s 
pleasant  holidays  by  the  appearance  of  new 
sorts  of  wild  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Gardens  have  their  good  fortune  and  their 
bad.  Ours  has  just  past  through  a  time  of 
trial.  Not  many  days  ago,  a  frozen  rain, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  within  the  memory  of 


man,  enshrouded  it.  The  continuous  down¬ 
pour,  freezing  as  it  fell,  encased  in  thick  ice 
everything  it  touched.  The  slenderest  twigs 
were  at  least  an  inch  in  thickness.  Boughs 
were  enveloped  in  a  weight  of  ice  fifteen  or 

twenty  times  their 
own.  No  trees,  save 
the  white  oaks,  proved 
equal  to  such  a  load. 
By  noon,  boughs 
began  to  fall ;  and  with 
increasing  frequency 
the  crashing  sounds 
were  heard,  till  night¬ 
fall,  when  the  rising 
wind  worked  such 
havoc  and  destruction 
as  nature  will  fail  to 
repair  in  many  a  year. 
The  trees  in  our  gar¬ 
den  suffered  less  than 
many  others,  yet  the 
black  oaks  lost  their 
topmost  branches — 
even  great  limbs  eight 
inches  thick.  The  old 
red  cedar  is  but  the 
wreck  of  its  once 
shapely  self.  For  two 
days,  rain  and  ice ;  then 
on  the  third,  the  sun 
rose  clear  and  bright.  It  was  a  fairy  scene 
that  lasted  but  an  hour,  yet  the  enjoyment 
of  its  beauty  was  impossible  for  a  mind 
heavy  with  sorrow  for  those 
“  Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 

Frank  Miles  Day. 
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LAWS  OF  BEAUTY.1 

THE  preceding  essay  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  polarity  in  nature  and 
art, — that  “  inevitable  duality  ”  which,  attain¬ 
ing  its  supreme  expression  in  the  sexes, 
masculine  and  feminine,  is  everywhere  sym¬ 
bolized  in  countless  pairs  of  opposites  :  in 
nature  by  fire  and  water ;  in  music  by  a 
chord  of  suspense, — a  partial  dissonance,  and 
a  chord  of  fulfillment, — a  perfect  consonance; 
in  architecture  by  the  column  and  the  lintel, 
and  so  on.  This  conception  should  now  be 
modified  by  another,  namely :  that  in  every 
duality  a  third  is  latent ; 
that  each  sex  is  in  process  of 
becoming  the  other;  and  that 
this  alternation  engenders 
and  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  third  term,  or  neuter, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  them  both,  just  as  a  child 
may  resemble  both  its 
parents.  Earth  is  the  child 
of  fire  and  water.  In  music, 
besides  the  chord  of  longing 
and  striving,  and  the  chord 
of  calmness  and  satisfaction, 
there  is  a  third,  or  resolving 
chord  in  which  the  two  are 
reconciled.  In  architecture, 
the  arch,  which  is  both  weight 
and  support,  and  is  neither 
vertical  or  horizontal,  may 
be  considered  the  neuter  of 
which  the  column  and  the 
entablature  are  respectively 
masculine  and  feminine. 

The  application  of  the 
column  and  entablature  to  an  arch  and  impost 
construction,  familiar  in  Roman  and  Renais¬ 
sance  architecture,  is  a  redundancy,  and  finds 
no  justification  in  the  reason,  yet  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  satisfied,  because  the  arch  forms  a 
transition  between  the  columns  and  the 
entablature  and  completes  the  trinity  of 
vertical,  horizontal  and  semicircular  lines. 

Three  is  preeminently  the  number  of 
architecture,  because  it  is  the  number  of 
space,  which  is  three  dimensional;  and 
architecture  of  all  the  arts  is  most  concerned 
with  the  expression  of  spatial  relations.  The 
division  of  a  composition  into  three  related 


parts  is  so  universal  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  an  instinctive  effort  of  the 
human  mind.  The  twin  pylons  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  temple,  with  the  entrance  between,  for  a 
third  division,  correspond  to  the  two  towers 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  the  intervening 
screen  wall  of  the  nave.  In  the  palaces  of  the 
Renaissance  a  threefold  division,  obtained 
vertically  by  means  of  quoins  or  pilasters,  and 
horizontally  by  means  of  string-courses,  was 
very  common,  as  was  also  the  division  into  a 
principal  and  two  subordinate  masses.  The 
orders  are  divided  threefold  into  pedestal  or 
stylobate,  column  and  entablature;  and  each 
is  again  divided,  the  first  into 
plinth,  die,  and  cornice  ;  the 
second  into  base,  shaft,  and 
capital ;  and  the  third  into 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 


I  n  nature,  a  thing  is  echoed 
or  repeated,  in  all  its  parts  : 
“  As  is  the  small,  so  is  the 
great.”  Each  leaf  is  a  little 
tree, — the  blossom  is  a  modi¬ 
fied  leaf  ;  every  vertebrate  is 
a  system  of  spines.  In  the 
art  of  painting,  this  law  is 
exemplified  in  the  recurrence 
of  certain  lines  and  colors  in 
different  parts  of  the  same 
picture,  so  arranged  as  to 
lead  the  eye  up  to  some  focal 
point,  and  thus  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  In 
music,  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
return  of  the  tonic  to  itself  in 
the  octave,  and  its  partial 
return  in  the  dominant ;  also, 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  in  the  repetition  of 
a  major  theme  in  the  minor,  or  in  the  treble, 
and  again  in  the  bass,  with  modifications  also 
of  time  and  key.  Such  recurrences,  such 
inner  consonances,  are  common  in  architecture 
also.  The  channeled  triglyphs  of  a  Grecian 
Doric  frieze  echo  the  fluted  columns  below. 
The  balustrade  which  crowns  a  colonnade  is 
a  repetition,  in  some  sort,  of  the  colonnade 
itself.  The  modillions  of  a  Corinthian  cornice 
are  altered  and  elaborated  dentils.  Each 


i  The  fourth  of  Mr.  Bragdon’s  series  of  articles  entitled  : — “The 
Beautiful  Necessity  :  being  Essays  upon  Architectural  Esthetics,”  begun 
in  the  January  number  of  House  and  Garden. 
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THE,  LAW  OF  TRJNITY:  A  THREEFOLD  DIS¬ 
POSITION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  A  BUILDINO- 
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ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE, 
PALAZZO  VENDRAMIN- 
CALEEG1  AT  VENICE. 


EGYPTIAN-  FRONT  OF  TEMPLE. 


FRENCH  RENA!  S SAN  CE  •  GHAEAU 


PALAZZO  BARIOUNI,  FLORENCE  I  DE  BEAUMEJNIL. 


pinnacle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  little 
tower  with  its  spire. 

Ruskin  says,  in  Stones  of  Venice ,  “  All 
good  Gothic  is  nothing  more  than  the 
development,  in  various  ways,  and  on  every 
conceivable  scale,  of  the  group  formed  by 
the  pointed  arch  for  the  bearing-line  below, 
and  the  gable  for  the  protecting  line  above: 
and  from  the  huge,  gray,  shaly  slope  of  the 
cathedral  roof,  with  its  elastic  pointed  vaults 
beneath  ,  to  the  slight  crown-like  points  that 
enrich  the  smallest  niche  of  its  doorway,  one 
law  and  one  ex¬ 
pression  will  be 
found  in  all.  The 
modes  of  support 
and  of  decoration 
are  infinitely  vari¬ 
ous,  but  the  real 
character  of  the 
building,  in  all 
good  Gothic, 
depends  on  the 
single  lines  of  the 
gable  over  the 
pointed  arch  end¬ 
lessly  rearranged 
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CHATEAU  MAINTENON.~-  THE  CENTRAL  PAVILION  WITH  TO  TWO 
TURRETS  ECHOES  THE  ENTIRE  FACADE,  WITH  ITS  TWO  TOWERS 


and  repeated.”  I  n  classic  architecture,  instead 
of  pointed  arch  and  gable,  it  is  the  column  and 
entablature  which  constantly  recurs.  Every 
vertical  member  should  have  something  to 
correspond  with  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  and 
every  horizontal  something  to  correspond 
with  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 

T  his  law  of  consonance  is  more  obscurely 
present  in  architecture  in  the  form  of  recurring 
numbers, — identical  geometrical  foundation 
figures,  parallel  diagonals,  and  the  like.  1 1  has 
to  do  also  with  the  style  and  scale  of  a  build¬ 
ing, — the  adherence  to  substantially  one 
method  of  construction  and  one  manner  of 
ornament  throughout,  just  as  in  music  the  key, 
or  chosen  series  of  notes,  may  not  be  departed 
from  except  through  proper  modulations. 

Another  principle  of  natural  beauty  which 
finds  frequent  illustration  in  architecture, 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  styles,  is  that  of  diversity  in  monot¬ 
ony  :  a  perceptible  and  piquant  difference 
between  the  individual  units  belonging  to  a 
single  type  or  species.  No  two  persons  look 
exactly  alike,  though  they  have  similar 
members  and  features,  no  leaves  from  the 
same  tree  are  quite  identical. 

The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  seen 
at  a  distance,  must  have  appeared  very  like 
one  another,  yet  each  is  a  separate  work  of 
art.  So  also  are  the  capitals  to  the  columns  of 
the  beautiful  sea  arcade  of  the  Venetian  Ducal 
palace  :  alike  in  contour,  they  differ  widely  in 
detail,  and  unfold  a  Bible  story.  In  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  monastery  cloisters,  a  teeming 
variety  of  invention  is  hidden  beneath  apparent 
uniformity.  The  gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame 

make  similar 
si  1  houettes 
against  the  sky  ; 
but  seen  near  at 
hand,  what  a 
menagerie  of 
monsters  ! 

The  medieval 
builders  of  Italian 
churches  varied 
the  sizes  of  the 
arches  in  the  same 
arcade ;  and  that 
this  was  an  effect 
of  art,  and  not 
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THB  LAW  OF  CONSONANCE,!  REPETITION  WITH  VARIATION 


THE,  DOME,  OF  THE  THE  SMALL  DOMES 

CATHEDRAL  OF  2  PREPARE  THE  EYEFOfG 
FLORENCE.  I  THE  GREAT  DOME 


CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL  AND 
ENTABLATURE.  SHOWING 
CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
THEIR)  VARIOUS  PARTS. 


THE  BEAD  AND  REEL 
ECHO  THE  EGG  AND 
TONGUE 


THE  CHANNELED  TRI- 
GLYPHS  ABOVE  ECHO 
THE  COLUMNS  BELOW 


due  to  accident  or  carelessness,  Ruskin  long 
ago  discovered,  and  the  more  recent  Brooklyn 
Institute  surveys  under  Professor  Goodyear 
have  amply  confirmed  his  view.  Although 
by  this  means  the  builders  of  that  day 
produced  effects  of  deceptive  perspective, 
of  subtle  concord  and  contrast,  their  hatred 
of  monotony  and  meaningless  repetition 
may  very  well  have  led  them  to  such 
diversity  for  its  own  sake.  It  certainly 
imparts  a  sense  of  vitality  to  a  succession  of 
arches,  which  is  lacking  in  a  rigidly  equal 
and  regular  division. 

There  is  in  nature  a  universal  tendency 
towards  refinement  and  compactness  of  form 
in  space,  or  contrary  wise  towards  increment 
and  diffusion  ;  and  this  in  time  manifests  itself 
as  acceleration  or  retardation.  It  is  governed, 
in  either  case,  by  a  known  mathematical  law, 
like  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  Its  operation 
may  be  traced  in  the  widening  circles  which 
appear  when  still  water  is  disturbed,  in  the 
diminishing  spirals  of  a  shell,  in  the  branching 
of  a  tree  and  the  veinings  of  a  leaf,  no  less 


than  in  the  decreasing  sizes  of  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  or  in  the  spacing  of  the  frets  of  a 
guitar.  There  appears  to  be  no  escape 
from  this  rhythmic  diminution.  It  is  in  the 
eye  itself,  for  any  series  of  mathematically 
equal  units,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
columns  and  intercolumniations  of  a  colon- 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOTHIC  CO 
AND  OF  CLASSIC (2)  ARCHITECTURE 


nade,  become,  when  seen  in  perspective, 
rhythmically  unequal.  The  entasis  of  a 
column  is  determined  by  this  law ;  the  spiral 
of  an  Ionic  volute,  and  the  annulets  of  the 
Parthenon  caps  variously  illustrate  it.  In 
recognition  of  this  principle  a  building  is 
often  made  to  grow  lighter  and  finer  from 
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the  ground  upwards  :  an  end  attained  by 
various  devices ;  in  the  Riccardi  palace, 
by  diminishing  the  rustication  of  the  ashlar 
in  successive  stories ;  in  the  Farnese,  by 
reducing  the  sizes  of  the  angle  quoins  ;  in 
an  Egyptian  pylon,  by  simply  battering 
the  wall;  and 
in  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  by  a 
kind  of  segrega¬ 
tion  not  unlike 
that  to  which 
a  tree  is  sub¬ 
jected, —  the 
strong,  plain 
base,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the 
trunk,  and  the 
multitude  of 
delicate  pinna¬ 
cles  and  crockets 
to  the  outermost 
twigs  and 
branches. 


Such  are  a  few 
of  the  more 
obvious  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural 
beauty.  First  is 
the  law  of  unity; 
then,  since  the 
unit  is  perceived 
to  be  twofold, 
the  law  of  polarity :  but  this  duality  is 
always  in  a  state  of  flux,  the  two  com¬ 
bining  to  produce  a  third  ;  hence  the  law 
of  trinity,  and  of  multiplicity  in  unity. 
From  this  follows  naturally  the  law  of 


consonance, — of  repetition  with  variation, 
and  its  opposite  and  complement,  diversity 
in  monotony,  and — since  all  is  waxing  or 
waning — the  law  of  rhythmic  change. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
object  of  a  work  of  architecture  is  to  obey 

and  illustrate 
these  laws.  A 
work  of  archi- 
tecture  is 
intended  to 
fulfill  certain 
definite  practical 
conditions  in  an 
admirable  way, 
and  in  fulfill¬ 
ing,  express 
these  condi¬ 
tions.  T  h  e 
architect  who 
is  also  an  artist, 
however,  will  do 
this  and  some¬ 
thing  beyond. 
Working  un¬ 
consciously 
and  naturally, 
his  work  will 
obey  and  illus¬ 
trate  natural 
laws ;  and  to 
the  extent  that 
it  does  so,  it 
will  be  a  work 
of  art,  for  art  is  the  method  of  nature 
carried  into  those  higher  regions  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  man  alone 
inhabits. 

Claude  Bragdon. 
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The  Ornamental  Movement  of  IV ater  in  City  Streets 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  MOVEMENT 
OF  WATER  IN  CITY  STREETS. — I. 

Ti  l  E  municipal  renaissance  begun  in  many 
American  cities  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
spreading  rapidly  through  the  country,  may 
he  compared  to  the  process  whose  results  are 
visible  at  intervals  in  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera 
and  other  European  theaters  of  the  first  rank. 
One  after  another,  the  older  operas  in  the 
repertory  are  taken  up  and  re-studied.  Music, 
text  and  action  that  every  singer  concerned 
knows  too  well,  if  that  be  possible,  are 
examined  anew,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
eliminate  encumbering  tradition  and  habit, 
and  to  realize  afresh  the  significance  and  func¬ 
tion  of  every  factor.  Orchestra  and  chorus  go 
over  the  score  as  if  for  the  first  time,  and  the 


or,  better  yet,  the  streets  themselves,  noting 
undesirable  effects  to  be  eliminated,  and 
studying  how  to  preserve  or  enhance  public 
utilities  and  still  avoid  imposing  upon  any 
thoroughfare  or  square  an  aspect  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  inherent  character.  Often  enough, 
such  a  committee  will  find  that  cost  of  ground 
and  the  demands  of  commerce  or  traffic  con¬ 
spire  to  prevent  radical  alterations  like  the 
cutting  of  a  new  street  or  the  widening  of  an 
existing  avenue.  The  committee  therefore 
limits  itself  to  planning  minor  embellishments 
instead  of  large  schemes  of  reconstruction, 
—for  not  every  American  city  can  be  a 
Twentieth  Century  Washington. 

Far  more  likely  than  most  other  archi¬ 
tectural  or  sculptural  decorations,  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  under  such  circumstances,  are  street 
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principal  singers  read  their  parts  with  the  idea 
of  embellishing  them,  and  bringing  more  fully 
into  relation  with  the  whole  drama  episodes 
not  previously  utilized,  so  as  to  present  a  vital 
and  complete  interpretation.  Even  costumes 
and  scenery  are  renewed. 

Municipal  art  societies  and  other  civic 
organizations  are  now  doing  this  sort  of  work 
for  their  several  cities.  Committees  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  laymen  are  going  over  street  plans, 


ROME 

fountains,  devised  for  the  ornamental  display 
of  moving  water.  Should  it  be  determined 
to  reclaim  some  neglected  fragment  of  public 
property  in  the  city’s  busy  quarter,  or  to  erect 
a  modest  monument  to  a  local  or  national  hero, 
what  more  fitting  than  a  design  in  which  the 
beneficent  influence  of  flowing  water  is  felt  ? 
Even  when  the  appalling  lack  of  general 
knowledge  in  our  country  of  what  is  good  and 
what  vicious,  in  sculpture,  is  responsible  for 
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the  admission  of 
commonplace 
work,  the  pres-® 
ence  of  living 
water  will  almost 
invariably  for¬ 
ward  the  general 
effect  of  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

As  music, 
judiciously 
i  n  t  e  r  polated, 
raises  the  vitality 
and  appeal  of  a 
spoken  drama, 
so  does  moving 
water,  bearing 
proper  relation 
to  the  static 
formsofadjacent 
monuments  or 
buildings,  en¬ 
hance  and  help  to  communicate  their  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities.  This  factor  of  water  in 
motion,  embodying  and  suggesting  life,  has 
been  relied  upon,  in  many  a  famous  monu¬ 


ment,  to  enforce 
the  impact  of  an 
art  work  upon 
the  senses,  to 
attract,  charm, 
fascinate. 
Whole  cities 
were  known, 
even  before  Ro¬ 
man  times,  for 
their  ornamental 
use  of  water. 
Samarcand,  “the 
ineffable,”  was 
one  of  them, 
and,  as  Vambery 
records,  it  was 
the  queen  city 
of  all  the  basin 
of  the  Oxus, 
reaching,  under 
Tamerlane,  the 
height  of  its  splendor.  “  The  Mohamme¬ 
dans  had  a  thousand  poetic  expressions  in 
praise  of  its  wealth,  its  abundance  of  water, 
its  innumerable  canals,  fed  from  mountain 
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torrents  and  running  in  all  directions  through 
the  plain.” 

American  cities,  noisy,  impatient,  utilita¬ 
rian  to  the  last  degree,  are  singularly  in  need 
of  the  refreshing  influence  upon  mind  and 
body  produced  by  flowing  water.  Let  it  be 
but  so  much  as  a  slender  jet,  breaking  into 
myriad  drops  as  it  seeks  the  sunlight,  and  it 
will  appreciably  affect  its  surroundings.  As 
water  is  the  greatest  of  mechanical  solvents, 
so  it  acts  here  as  a  sort  of  flux,  by  whose 
aid  the  slow  furnace  of  the  mind  reduces  the 
more  quickly  to  definite  sensation  the  story 
implied  in  architecture  and  environment. 

Three  uses  are  distinguishable,  in  American 
cities,  for  moving  water  in  streets:  first,  the  ' 
purely  decorative  or  monumental ;  second,  in 
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drinking  fountains  ;  third,  in  irrigating  canals, 
limited  to  a  few  Western  towns,  such  as  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  classes,  of  the  monumental  struc¬ 
ture  with  the  fountain  available  for  slaking  thirst 
of  man  and  beast,  that  should  commend  itself 
to  the  enlightened  municipal  art  committee. 

Every  one,  nowadays,  admits  the  value  and 
necessity,  especially  in  warm  weather,  of  a 
supply  of  free  drinking  water  in  public 
streets,  though  even  this  attitude  is  compara¬ 
tively  recent.  It  was  as  lately  as  1859  that 
London  was  practically  without  such  facilities, 
and  that  strong  economic  and  social  arguments 
had  to  be  advanced  before  the  city  government 
would  act.  Temperance  advocates  showed 
how,  by  slaking  the  thirst  of  workmen,  the 
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latter  might  save  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  their 
wages,  otherwise  sure  to  be  spent  at  the  nearest 
public-house.  It  was  stated  that  in  Liverpool, 
in  one  day  of  13  hours,  8  minutes,  24,702 
persons  drank  at  13  street  fountains,  an 
average  of  one  every  25  seconds.  Granting, 
however,  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1902,  no 
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great  persuasion  is  needed  to  convince  city 
councils  of  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  on 
drinking  fountains,  this  sentiment  should  be 
utilized  by  municipal  art  committees  to  obtain, 
for  such  street  fountains  as  deserve  it,  a  treat¬ 
ment  distinctly  decorative.  Another  argu¬ 
ment  for  architectural  or  sculptural  setting  is 
the  practical  necessity,  even  in  a  drinking  tap, 
of  a  continuous,  if  small  flow.  Although  this 
may  seem  a  useless  expenditure  of  water,  no 
system  of  faucets  quite  serves  the  prrrpose  in 
view.  If  the  water  must  run  all  the  time,  it 
might  as  well  be  employed  ornamentally. 

Chieflv  available  for  street  fountains  in 
American  cities  are  the  occasional  circular  or 
triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  thoroughfares,  and  the  much  more 
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frequent  sites  against  dead  walls  or  at  corners 
of  buildings.  American  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  wall  fountains 
than  of  those  in  open  spaces.  Our  cities 
generally  exhibit  in  their  plans  a  discouraging 
reluctance  toward  curved  lines  or  open  paved 
plazas,  surrounded  by  dignified  buildings  and 
not  wholly  given  to  vehicular  traffic.  There 
is  nothing  here  to  correspond  with  the  Piazza 
before  St.  Peter’s,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Trafalgar  Square,  or  the  great  Platz  in  Berlin. 
In  these  spaces,  troops  are  reviewed  and  mass- 
meetings  held  ;  they  are  intended  to  contain 
crowds  on  stated  occasions,  and  they  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  due  heed  to  these  purposes,  by  pairs 
or  series  of  fountains  and  other  monuments. 

Here  at  home,  traffic  is  apt  to  press  heavily 
upon  street  space.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
Madison  Square  might  best  be  beautified, 
perhaps,  by  truncating  the  trapezoidal  block 
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formed  by  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets,  as  suggested 
by  Russell  Sturgis,  and  placing  a  wall  fountain, 
such  as  that  of  the  Place  St.  Michel,  Paris, 
at  its  southern  end.  The  cost  was  roughly 
estimated  at  $100,000.  Broadway,  in  its 
diagonal  course  up  Manhattan  Island,  offers 
several  other  opportunities  for  street  foun¬ 
tains,  especially  at  Longacre  Square  and  at 
the  Circle  (Fifty-ninth  Street),  where  the 
potency  of  the  Columbus  Monument  might 
be  heightened  by  shelving  off'  the  lower  part 
of  the  pedestal,  introducing  spouts  of  water 
from  it,  and  surrounding  the  whole  with  a 
basin.  In  spite  of  the  adjacent  green  of 
Central  Park,  the  Circle  is  now  arid  enough 
in  effect,  with  its  six  street-railway  tracks,  to 
warrant  this  inexpensive  improvement. 

•  The  tendency  to-day  is  all  away  from  plac¬ 
ing  fountains  or  other  monumental  structures 
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in  the  middle  of  a  street,  unless  there  he  ample 
space  to  insure  free  passage  of  traffic.  There 
was  sharp  criticism,  not  many  months  ago,  ot 
the  artistic  immorality  of  a  project  for  a  monu¬ 
mental  fountain  in  the  town  of  Nordlingen, 
Germany,  at  the  crossing  of  four  streets, 
because  two  of  these  thoroughfares  already  had 
small  decorative  erections  of  their  own,  occu¬ 
pying  strategic  positions  and  likely  to  join  in 
blockading  vehicular  passengers.  To  warn 
committees  against  such  blunders  as  this,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  merely  to  utter  what  old  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  in  his  “Elements  of  Architec¬ 
ture,”  written  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  might 
have  termed  one  of  the  “  vulgar  cautions,” 
being  only  another  form  ol  common  sense. 

When  space  for  an  open  circle  or  triangle  is 
available,  formal  treatment,  with  a  fountain, 
is  often  strikingly  successful.  Such  a  method 
of  ornamenting  and  vivifying  a  plot  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  may  be  studied  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  and  plan  of  a  memorial 


fountain  recently  erected  in  Detroit  from 
designs  of  Carrere  and  Hastings,  by  Senator 
Thomas  W.  Palmer.  It  divides  the  base  line 
of  a  triangular  space,  at  whose  apex  is  a  statue. 
On  the  street  side,  opposite  the  Opera  House, 
is  a  drinking  place  for  horses.  The  fountain 
itself  faces  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  water 
from  this  miniature  chateau  d'eau  flowing  into 
three  successive  basins.  The  two  balustrades 
extending  as  quadrants  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  member  help  to  focus  interest  upon  the 
semicircular  niche  and  its  gushing  water.  The 
three  single  jets,  issuing  from  the  surface  of  the 
lower  pool,  prevent  any  feeling  of  thinness  in 
the  design.  The  recessed  portal  of  the  Opera 
House  forms  an  excellent  backing  for  the 
white  stone  structure,  while  the  simplicity  and 
accessibility  of  the  fountain  are  both  in  its 
favor.  The  sinking  of  the  pool  below  the 
street  level  enables  the  passer-by  to  see  it 
more  readily,  and  makes  possible  the  advan¬ 
tageous  effect  of  sloping  grass  plots,  bringing 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ST.  ANDREW 
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the  green  more  immediately  into  range.  A 
thick  hedge,  and,  outside  this,  a  growth  ot 
shrubbery,  are  also  provided. 

Occasionally,  it  is  possible  to  heighten,  by 
the  introduction  of  moving  water,  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  monumental  scheme  already 
dignified.  Of  this,  an  example  is  found  in 
the  setting  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
at  Baltimore,  near  whose  base  little  fountains 
help  to  suggest  elasticity.  One  of  them, 
with  park-like  surroundings,  is  shown  here. 
The  volume  ol  water  is  inconsiderable,  but, 
in  a  quiet  way,  the  fountain  is  not  without 
influence. 

It  is  none  too  often,  however,  that  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  ornamental  fountains  is  to 
be  seen  in  American  streets.  For  a  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of  bad  placing,  note  the 
Tyler-Davidson  structure  in  Cincinnati. 


Seen,  as  in  the  illustration,  from  Fountain 
Square,  its  vertical  axis  nearly  coincides  with 
the  angle  of  the  tall  building  on  the  opposite 
corner,  while  one  arm  of  the  upper  figure 
and  part  of  the  lower  group  is  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  No  design  would  retain  its 
dignity  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the 
present  case,  the  fountain  is  further  dwarfed 
by  the  tall  trees  that  close  in  upon  it.  In 
extenuation  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  this 
fountain  was  erected  as  long  ago  as  1871, 
from  designs  of  a  German,  August  von 
Kreling  ;  even  the  casting  was  done  at  the 
Royal  Bronze  Foundry,  Munich.  Those 
were  the  dark  days  of  American  municipal 
art.  American  cities  possess  as  yet  few  street 
fountains  of  any  importance,  so  that  muni¬ 
cipal  art  organizations  have  ample  field  for 
their  efforts. 
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Readers  of 
House  and 
Garden  are 
already  familiar 
with  the  pro¬ 
posed  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  City 
of  Washington, 
suggested  by  the 
Park  Commis¬ 
sion.  These 
include  several 
new  fountains, 
the  most  im¬ 
portant  being 
for  the  sunken 
garden  at  the 
foot  of  the 
Washington 
Monument  and 
a  cascade  effect 
for  the  slope  at 
the  foot  of  the 


Capitol.  The 
Commission’s 
report  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  of 
many  fountains 
to  help  make 
bearable  the  heat 
of  s  u  m  m  e  r  , 
when  official 
business  “is 
conducted  at  an 
undue  expendi¬ 
ture  of  physical 
force.”  It  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“  If  all  the 
foun  tains  of 
Washington,  in¬ 
stead  of  being 
left  lifeless  and 
inert  as  they  are 
during  most  of 
the  time,  should 
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be  set  playing  at  their  full  capacity,  they 
would  not  use  the  amount  of  water  that 
bursts  from  the  world-famous  fountain  of 
Trevi,  or  splashes  on  the  stones  of  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  original  plans 
of  Washington  show  the  high  appreciation 
L’ Enfant  had  for  all  forms  of  water 
decoration;  and  when  the  heats  of  a 


having  fountains,”  he  suggests,  “  is  obtain¬ 
ing  water  for  them.  All  large  towns  are 
perennially  short  of  water,  and  pumping 
costs.  In  R  ome,  the  water  comes  by 
gravity  ;  therefore,  as  the  cost  is  slight,  the 
fountains  play  constantly.  In  Paris  they 
play  seldom,  and  dead  fountains  are  dreary. 
In  Washington,  we  can  have  a  Roman 
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Washington  summer  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  further  argument  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  that  the  first  and  greatest  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  beautifying 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  such  an  increase 
in  the  water  supply  as  will  make  possible 
the  copious  and  even  lavish  use  of  water  in 
fountains.” 

This  may  be  supplemented  by  an,  unoffi¬ 
cial  remark  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  the 
Park  Commission.  “The  difficulty  of 


condition.  The  Potomac  above  Great 
Falls  is  150  feet  above  the  town  of  old 
Washington  ;  and  at  this  point,  the  water 
supply  is  equal  to  all  the  old  Rome  sources, 
I  should  think.” 

How  copious  these  Roman  supplies  were, 
all  the  world  knows,  but  the  fountains  in 
St.  Peter’s  Piazza  and  the  Acqua  Paola  are 
shown  here  by  way  of  reminder.  The  two 
represent  distinct  types;  the  first  that  suited 
to  an  open  space,  to  be  seen  from  all  sides  : 
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the  second,  a  wall  fountain.  The  jets  in 
St.  Peter’s  Piazza  reach  a  height  of  45  feet. 
The  Acqua  Paola,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculum,  was  the  ancient  Acqua  Trajana, 
supplied  by  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  thirty 
miles  away.  Rome’s  most  elaborate  foun¬ 
tain  is,  of  course,  that  of  Trevi,  erected 
against  the  south  side  of  the  Palazzo  Poli, 
at  the  apex  of  a  triangle  jutting  into  an 
open  square.  Completed  in  1762,  it  uses 
the  main  stream  of  the  old  Acqua  Virgo, 
which,  with  a  total  daily  flow  of  13,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  supplies  also  the 
fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Piazza  Navona  and  the  Piazza  Farnese. 
A  good  recent  example  is  in  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme,  with  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
in  the  background.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  near  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  the  Teatro  Costanzi. 
Just  ofl'  the  axis  of  a  cross  street,  out 
of  the  way  of  traffic,  this  fountain  com¬ 


mands  both  thoroughfares.  It  sends  up  a 
copious  and  lofty  jet,  said  to  be  especially 
effective  at  night,  when  the  Piazza  is  lighted 
by  electricity. 

While  several  of  the  fountains  here  illus¬ 
trated  bear  no  direct  relation  to  American 
municipal  conditions,  all  suggest  the  refresh¬ 
ing  influence  of  water  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  cities,  which  is  the  point  aimed 
at  in  the  present  paper.  Once  let  the 
municipal  art  movement  in  some  important 
city  take  up  seriously  the  project  of  street 
fountains,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  an  increasing 
following.  The  elasticity  and  adaptability 
to  specified  conditions,  of  these  decorative 
objects  ;  the  feasibility  of  using  wall  spaces  as 
well  as  open  plots,  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
bining  utility  with  beauty — these  have  been 
dwelt  upon  as  practical  matters.  In  another 
paper,  considerations  of  individual  design 
will  be  discussed. 

Samuel  Swift. 


To  be  continued 
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A  DESIGN  FOR  A  CONSERVATORY. 
BY  WILSON  EYRE. 


THIS  conservatory  is  intended  to  occupy 
the  vacant  space  existing  between  the 
end  of  a  Philadelphia  dwelling  and  a  blank 
party-wall  forming  the  rear  boundary  to  the 
property.  Instead  of  the  far  from  ornamental 
appearance  which  the  structure  of  green¬ 
houses  usually  exhibit,  the  walls  are  here  to 
possess  an  interest  in  themselves.  They 
are  to  be  made  of  the  same  brick  of  which 
the  house  itself  is  built,  and  the  introduction 
of  decorative  panels  and  sculptured  ornaments 
cannot  but  heighten  the  effect  of  the  plants 
in  their  different  conditions  of  bloom. 
Light  is  to  be  obtained  through  a  skylight 
which  forms  the  roof,  and  also  through  a 


succession  ot  high-up  windows.  If,  by 
such  a  surrounding  of  walls,  sun  and  air 
may  be  sacrificed  —  as  at  first  seems  to  be  the 
case — there  is  really  little  less  of  these  than 
if  the  space  were  walled  only  by  glass  and 
copper,  for  the  height  of  neighboring 
buildings  precludes  an  open  exposure.  In 
being  made  an  integral  part  of  the  house, 
there  is  yet  a  sense  of  refreshment  to  be  had 
in  emerging  herefrom  the  dining-room,  from 
which  three  arched  openings  provide  an 
egress.  As  the  house  has  a  basement 
kitchen,  a  full  story  exists  below,  and 
the  side  yard  is  to  continue  under  the 
conservatory. — Ed. 
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CORAL-STONE  AND  PALM. 

THE  HOMES  OF  BERMUDA. 

Aland  where  quarries  obey  carpenters’ 
tools  and  houses  are  “  shingled  ”  with 
stone;  where  oleanders  grow  wild  for  fuel 
and  turf  is  a  costly  luxury  ;  where  rain  and 
drought  leave  no  interval,  and  cedar  and  palm 
hobnob  thriftily,  would  be  a  yet  stranger 
paradox  if  its  conditions  had  not  developed 
unique  house  and  garden  forms.  Bermuda 
is  one  of  the  largest  coral  atolls  known — the 
only  one  with  a  considerable  population.  It 
has  no  frost  to  kill  tropic  plants  or  extreme 
heat  to  blast  those 
of  temperate 
zones.  Rain  often 
visits  it,  but 
through  its 
porous  rocks  soon 
sinks  out  of  sight, 
except  where, 
rather  brackish, 
it  lingers  above 
the  heavier  salt 
water  in  unused 
wells.  These  basic 
peculiarities  have 
modifiedall  men’s 
ways  of  building 
and  planting.  As 
one  threads  in 
approach  the 
coral  reefs  that 
have  lined  all  its 
channel-ways 
with  wrecks,  the 
main  notes  of  Bermuda  show  at  once  in 
vivid  green  and  clear  white.  Most  of  the 
foliage  retains  its  color  all  the  year,  and 
in  the  crests  of  the  old  cedars  it  darkens 
to  a  tone  like  that  which,  in  the  stone  pines 
of  Southern  Italy  and  the  Turkish  cypresses, 
gives  to  plantations  their  points  of  highest 
emphasis.  The  white  is  furnished  by  the 
dazzling  coral  sand  of  every  beach,  by  all 
the  roads  and  drives  and  by  the  houses 
themselves,  which  are  uniformly  of  the  same 
high  key,  as  they  peep  out  from  the  masses 
of  green  that  encompass  them.  The  color 
is  a  necessity  peculiar  to  the  soil,  for  the 
coral  stone  of  which  everything  is  built 
crumbles  rapidly,  unless  it  is  kept  constantly 


covered  with  fresh  whitewash.  Something 
very  theatrical  is  the  result.  What  looks  at 
a  distance  like  a  new  villa  of  marble,  dignified 
by  a  stately  avenue  of  approach,  may  prove 
to  be  the  home  of  a  small  farmer  whose  main 
interest  is  a  patch  of  onions,  or  of  Easter 
lilies — each  set  in  a  pocket  of  red  cedar 
mould,  as  fine  a  natural  garden  soil  as  men 
know.  But  there  are  many  houses  which 
less  belie  their  appearance,  being  really 
pretentious,  and  dating  from  the  days  of 
the  blockade-runners  who  made  this  their 
harbor,  or  sheltering  the  higher  officers  of 
the  British  garrison. 

Early  Bermu¬ 
dans  built  gabled 
and  chimney 
stacked  cottages 
in  the  English 
way,  and  some  of 
these  buildings, 
neglected  and 
crumbling  into 
early  ruin,  are 
very  picturesque. 
But  the  local 
form  soon  made 
its  appearance.  It 
suggests  Italy  in 
its  roof  lines,  its 
occasional  deeply- 
recessed  loggie 
and  its  universal¬ 
ly  sharp  white 
masses.  It 
strongly  imitates 
our  own  country 
houses  in  its  broad  porches  and  verandas,  and 
is  in  construction  like  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
Everything  is  built  of  the  underlying  coral 
stone.  This  is  quarried  at  many  places  on 
the  islands,  and  can  be  worked  with  chisel 
and  saw  to  any  shape  when  freshly  cut ;  but 
on  exposure  it  soon  hardens,  darkens  and 
crumbles.  Ordinary  lumber,  all  brought 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  is  dear, 
and  so  sparingly  used  as  to  open  the  eyes  of 
a  northern  architect.  The  stone  is  sawed 
out  in  blocks  of  varying  size,  but  usually  about 
four  inches  by  six,  and  twelve  inches  long. 
All  the  outer  walls  are  laid  in  double  courses 
of  these  blocks,  the  partition  walls  frequently 
of  a  single  course  but  six  inches  thick.  The 
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plan  of  each  story  is  necessarily  like  that 
beneath;  a  large  room  may  cover  two  smal¬ 
ler  ones,  hut  never  the  reverse,  and  there 
are  few  closets  and  storerooms. 

When  the  height  of  a  story  is  reached, 
the  floor  beams 
— of  amazing 
1  ightness — are 
laid  upon  the 
walls.  Ordinary 
rooms  are 
floored  upon 
2"  x  6"  scant¬ 
lings, generously 
“bridged”;  quite 
large  rooms 
upon  2"  x  8” 
joists.  Only  in 
houses  of  con¬ 
siderable  preten¬ 
sions  are  the 
floors  firm  to 


the  tread ;  but  the  tremor  of  the  slighter 
houses,  though  unpleasant  to  Northern 
visitors,  does  not  annoy  those  accustomed 
to  it.  The  most  remarkable  economies  of 
framing,  however,  are  accomplished  in  the 

roofs.  These  are 
pitched  at  an 
angle  seldom 
more  than  250, 
and  are  raftered 
with  2  "  x  4  ", 
2"  x  5"  or  rarely, 
even  in  the  best 
houses,  2"  x  6" 
scantlings.  The 
attic  space  forms 
a  protection 
from  heat  to  the 
rooms  below; 
it  cannot  be 
divided  into  low 
chambers  with 
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dormer  windows 
because  the 
slender  roofing 
timbers  must  be 
kept  up  to  their 
work  by  elabo¬ 
rate  bracing, 
which  makes 
each  long  rafter 
form,  with  the 
correspondi  n  g 
c  e  i  1  i  n  g  -  j  o  i  s  t 
below,  what 
is  pratically  a 
lattice  girder, 
thus  occupying 
a  space  which 
might  otherwise 
be  available. 

Upon  this 
seemingly 
flimsy,  but  really 
sturdy,  structure 
are  laid  wide 
slabs  of  coral 
stone  in  courses 
a  foot  or  more 
to  the  weather. 

H  owe  ver,  as  an  old  house  at  paget 
they  are  but  an 

inch  thick  and  comparatively  light,  the  burden 
is  less  than  it  seems.  Doors,  mouldings, 


window  sash, 
the  bright  green 
blinds  with 
which  every  win¬ 
dow  is  shaded, 
all  come  from  the 
great  factories 
in  the  U  n  i  t  e  d 
States,  ready- 
in  a  d  e.  T  h  e 
poverty  of 
design  in  these 
important 
details  is  one  of 
the  most  serious 
draw-backs  of 
these  singular 
houses ;  but  the 
generous  space, 
the  wide  open- 
in  gs,  the  big 
porches,  the 
outdoor  life 
which  goes  on 
nearly  all  the 
year  round,  soon 
reconcile  one  to 
that  sameness  of 
Bermuda  detail,  which 
doubtless 
permits  the  dignity  of  general  outline  the 
greater  scope,  as  the  houses  are  seen  behind 
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their  living  walls 
ot  green.  On  the 
whole,  there  must  be 
few  places  in  the 
world  where  homes 
of  dignified  appear¬ 
ance,  considerable 
space  and  a  fair 
degree  of  comfort  are 
so  cheaply  built  or  so 
numerous.  Perhaps 
because  Bermuda  is  a 
garrison  post,  where 
many  officers  of  East 
Indian  experience 
have  built  homes, 
many  houses  follow 
the  bungalow  type 
of  construction,  with 
one  story  over  a 
capacious  basement ; 
and  ot  the  two-story 
houses,  some  show 
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the  influence  of 
Indian  bungalow 
forms,  not  always  to 
their  advantage.  But 
if  the  severely  plain 
structures  of  this 
type  are  anywhere 
appropriate,  they  are 
so  here,  shaded  by 
luxuriant  masses  of 
foliage,  their  marble 
whiteness  relieved 
by  sharp  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade. 
No  Bermudan  has 
an  excuse  for  not 
surrounding  his 
home  with  garden 
beauty.  Land  is  not 
expensive,  and  even 
upon  small  village 
plots,  an  infinite 
variety  of  planting  is 
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“  UPLAND  VILLA” 


practicable.  The  whole  island  group  is 
like  a  museum  of  rare  growths  from  every 
land.  Curiously,  good  grass  is,  in  its  per¬ 
fection,  the  rarest  luxury.  As  all  water  used 
must  be  stored  in  cisterns,  it  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  to  keep  a  large  lawn  in  good 
condition.  This  may  account  for  what  at 
first  seems  an  excess  of  plantation,  a  tropic 
richness  of  effect  which  narrows  vistas  and 
restricts  open  spaces,  but  which,  after  all, 


THE  BISHOP’S  LODGE 


justifies  itself  where  sunlight  is  intense.  The 
stately  royal  palm,  the  most  impressive  tree 
upon  the  islands,  grows  too  slowly  for  much 
use  in  gardening,  but  there  are  smaller 
varieties,  the  date  palm,  the  gru-gru,  the  screw 
palm  and  the  common  palmetto,  that  more 
quickly  fill  their  places.  For  dark  back¬ 
ground  masses,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  cedars  that  grow  freely  in  the  red  dust 
of  their  ancestors  ;  and  in  winter  the  bare 
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branches  of  the  calabash  trees  and  the  avocado  pears 
furnish  an  eerie  tint  of  grayish  white,  an  admirable  mean, 
in  the  extremes  ot  color  values  which  characterize  the 
landscape. 

The  glaring  white  of  the  coral-stone  walks  and  drives 
dictates  that  they  be  kept  narrow,  direct  and  moderate 
in  number.  The  southern  exposure  is  the  favored  one  ; 
here  are  found  the  wide  porches,  the  grassy  terraces, 
whereon  in  the  late  afternoons  society  disports  itself. 
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The  entrance  walks  are  usually  edged  with 
cool  green  box  ;  and  carriage  turns  are  in  the 
more  careful  plans  arranged  to  the  northeast, 
so  that  their  wider  glare  may  not  reflect  the 
sun  into  the  living-rooms.  There  is  enough 
summer  in  most  parts  ot  the  United  States 
to  make  this  an  example  worth  considering 
in  grounds  of  ordinary  dimensions.  The  error 
ot  using  up  an  excessive  proportion  of  availa¬ 
ble  space  in  complicated  walks  and  drives  is 
less  common  in  Bermuda  than  farther  north. 
The  Islands  afford  a  rare  opportunity,  less 
often  utilized  than  it  should  be,  for  water 
gardening.  Upon  low-lying  sites  near  the 
sea,  one  has  but  to  scoop  out  the  basic  rock 
belowr  sea  level  to  have  his  ponds  and  moats 
fill  with  exquisitely  clear  salt  water  that  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tides  and  in  which  fish,  that 
rival  in  coloring  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
thrive  mightily.  A  visit  to  any  aquarium 
reveals  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the 
island  fishes;  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  fine 
country-seats  have  made  use  of  the  stolid 
“grouper,”  the  flaming  “parrot  fish”  and 
the  translucent  “  angel  fish  ”  as  adjuncts 
of  their  formal  ponds  and  water  alleys.  And 
there  are  several  places  which  utilize  in  larger 
sheets  of  water  the  uncanny  growth  of  those 
amphibious  puzzles,  the  mangroves,  which 
bury  their  branches  as  well  as  their  roots  in 
the  water  and  thus  gradually  encroach  upon 
it.  Fresh-water  plants  can  only  be  raised  by 


providing  ponds  with  impervious  bottoms 
and  suitable  soil  on  top  of  that. 

Idle  early  settlers  in  Bermuda  found 
almost  nothing  but  the  cedar.  They  took 
there  everything  they  knew,  every  homely 
plant  of  home  gardens,  and  more  slowly 
added  the  growths  of  the  tropics.  Almost 
anything  that  will  grow  anywhere  will  grow 
here.  It  is  as  if  the  wealth  of  Kew,  or  Fair- 
mount,  or  the  Bronx  were  turned  out  of 
doors  to  riot  with  the  sturdy  flowers  of  New 
England  and  Old  England.  A  hedge  of 
sweet  peas  and  a  great  bed  of  Faster  lilies 
will  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Convol¬ 
vulus  takes  its  noon  nap  in  the  shade  of 
banana  plants,  whose  long  narrow  leaves  are 
forever  split  and  battered  by  the  wind. 
Oranges  and  lemons — ornamentally  rather 
than  commercially  used — gleam  golden  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  pawpaw  tree  towers  high 
above  sugar-cane  patches.  Pride-of-India 
trees  shade  the  streets  of  Hamilton  and  huge 
mahogany  and  india-rubber  trees  are  among 
the  occasional  ornaments  of  private  grounds. 
But  always  it  is  the  palm,  in  some  one  of  its 
many  forms,  that  rises  from  the  foreground 
to  give  the  aspect  of  planted  groupings  an 
exotic  look  ;  and  ever  in  the  background 
lurks  the  cedar,  as  if  to  remind  the  observer 
that  it  is  after  all  the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ” 
— as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

John  Langdon  Heaton. 
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Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 

PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 

Working  Model  with  Catalogue 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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BURROWES 
RUSTLESS  WIRE 
INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 

TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

They  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 
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THE  WNS-TTLER  CO-CLEVELAND-O 
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THE  HARDWARE  OF  ORNAMENT  (comprising 
decorative  metal  work  for  doors,  windows  and  cabinets) 
is  produced  in  practically  all  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  finishes,  by  the 

Yale  &  Towne 

Mfg.  Company. 

General  Offices:  9-11-13  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  collection  of  designs  and  patterns  of  this  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence. 

An  Exhibit  Room  for  the  convenience  of  Architects 
and  their  Clients  is  provided  at  the  above  address. 

“Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
Brochure  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  Hardware 
of  Ornament  and  its  present  development  and  uses. 

It  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey  Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water,  and  gives  ventilation 
at  the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system  of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 
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OTHER  MATERIALS. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Sisce  for  Immediate  Effect .  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENS 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  ON  GARDENS 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  folio,  $25.00,  net. 

Containing  izo  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.),  of  which  50  are  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Formal  Gardens; 
being  views  of  Entrances,  Gates,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun-Dials,  Fountains,  Ponds, 
Topyiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

Wall  and  Water  Gardens 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  11  Wood  and  Garden.”  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
A  fascinating  volume  by  this  most  popular  writer  on  gardening.  The  book  treats  of  wall,  water,  and  rock  gardens;  of  the  many  and  beautiful 
plants  which  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  of  their  proper  cultivation,  massing  and  grouping. 

Lilies  for  English  Gardens 

A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  published  lately  in  11  The  Garden  ’*  with  the  addition  of  some 
original  chapters.  Beautifully  illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

Gardening  for  Beginners 

A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  editor  of  44  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Book  of  Gardening.” 

This  book  tells  all  about  gardening  in  untechnical  language,  and  describes 
garden  methods  and  practice,  with  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  comprise  nearly  100  diagrams  and  80  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
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The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing 
examples  of  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a 
Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  open  air  Garden 
and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450 
superb  illustrations. 

This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  ofold  and  modern  gardenage, 
and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  possessors  ofgar- 
dens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to  their  minds.  Folio,  815.00. 
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Hardy  Rhododendrons 

OF  ALL  THE  produced  by  nature  none  can  excel  the  rare  beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  Rhododendron  with 
SHRUBS  their  rich,  glossy  foliage  and  flowers  of  wondrous  brilliancy  ;  blooming  in  great  clusters  ot 

scarlet-purple  and  white,  until  one  is  lost  in  admiration.  The  finest  varieties  are  the  Hybrids  of  Catawbiense, 
from  which  our  stock  is  especially  selected. 

EVER  SINCE  THE  of  these  Nurseries  in  1886,  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  improve  the  list  of  Rhododen- 
ESTABLISHMENT  drons  suitable  for  planting  in  this  country.  From  the  large  number  of  varieties  that  we 
have  tried,  we  know  just  which  will  do  well  and  give  our  customers  satisfaction.  Nothing  but  the  hardiest  hybrids 
of  Catawbiense  should  be  planted.  We  offer  plants  of  good  habit,  foliage  and  colors. 


our  specialty  Large  Specimen  Trees  and  Shrubs 


Andorra  Nurseries 


Art  Book  “  MORE  SPECIALTIES  ” 
on  request 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Beautiful  and  Permanent  Lawns  are  Easily  and  Quickly 
Produced  with  Dreer’s  Special  Grass  [Mixtures 

These  were  awarded  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion,  1901,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  grass  seeds  sold.  We 
furnish  several  mixtures  as  offered  below,  each  for  a  specific  purpose.  These 
are  made  from  our  own  formulas  and  composed  of  grasses  especially  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  always  pleased  to  give  information  by  letter  to  those 
intending  making  either  large  or  small  lawns. 


Prices  for  Dreer' 

s  Special 

Grass 

Mixtures 

Qt.  by  mail 

Pk.  by  eip.  Bus.  by  exp. 

EVERGREEN  LAWN  GRASS 

30  cts. 

$1.00 

$4.00  (20  lbs.  to  bus.) 

SHADY  PLACE"  LAWN  GRASS 

30  cts. 

1.25 

5.00  (20  “  “  “  ) 

POTTING  GREEN  MIXTURE 

1.25 

5.00  (20  “  “  “  ) 

GOLF  LINKS  MIXTORE 

.75 

2.50(15  “  “  “  ) 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities 


HARDY  AND  TENDER  WATER  LILIES.  One  of  our  leading 
specialties  and  for  which  we  were  awarded  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  last  summer.  Our  list  contains  the  choicest  Lotus, 
Victorias  and  a  complete  line  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

OLD-FASHIONED  HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS.  These  were 
never  so  popular  as  now,  our  collections  are  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  country.  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1902  tells 
all  about  the  above.  It  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  4  colored  plates  and  colored 
covers.  FREE  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


HENRY  A.DREER  ,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 


Berry  Brothers,  Limited 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


CRAFT 

& 

SMITH 


The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
—  Shop  - 

EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 


1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada., 
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THE  YANTACAW 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

FOR  DWELLINGS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT 
HOUSE,  FACTORIES,  Etc. 

THE  GREATEST  EXTINGUISHER  EVER  INVENTED 

Special  design  for  private  houses.  Placed  under  stairway 
or  anywhere  out  of  sight  and  attached  to  water  supply 
with  hose  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  any  part  of  dwelling. 

Turn  on  cock  at  nozzle  and  spray  burning 

section  with  Chemicalized  Water 

Costs  only  a  few  cents  to  recharge  machine  with  chemicals. 
For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 

...The... 

OGDEN 

Automatically 
R  e  g  u  l  a  t  e  d 

Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quickly,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 

READING,  PA. 

617  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

96  and  98  Reade  St.  105  Lake  St. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.’s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

HECLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Ohi  o  Buff  Sandstone 

The  Craig  Stone  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
agencies  : 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I.  W.  Kenderdine  &  Bro.  John  Herbert  Corning 
Builders’  Exchange  520  and  522  13th  St. 

18  to  24  South  7th  St. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Geo.  A.  Craig,  573  Spitzer  Building 


Is  What  You  Want  and  What  We  Furnish 

A  complete  line  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
TINES,  ETERGREENS,  Etc.,  for 
Lawn  Decoration,  and  FR  UITS  for 
home  cultivation  or  market. 

ALL  GUARANTEED  ;  AN  TT  H 1 N  G  F  AILING 
TO  LITE  REPLACED  FREE. 

General  catalogue  on  request. 

Charlton  Nursery  Company 

UNIVERSlTT  AVENUE  NURSERIES 
Established  l8bs 

ROCHESTER, N.  Y 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


Landscape  Gardening  our  Specialty 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Oerter  T3rotl)er$T 

Single  Status 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Sieiter  ©rotbers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  &  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass.  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects'  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


kEmONL 

PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


£  N  OILAVEHj 
DLAIONEIU 
ILLU3TKATOR.3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM 


GROUPING  OF  RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM.  Planted  Spring  of  iqoi. 


FOR  CREATING  EVER¬ 
GREEN  EFFECTS, 
EITHER  IN  THE  WOODS, 
ALONG  THE  DRIVES 
LEADING  TO  THE  HOUSE 
OR  IN  CLOSE  RELATION¬ 
SHIP  TO  THE  HOUSE 
ITSELF,  OR  TO  ENRICH 
OR  SET  OFF  SOME 
ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURE  RHODODEN¬ 
DRON  M  A  X  I  M  U  M  IS 
MOST  VALUABLE 


EASTERN  NURSERIES 

M.  M.  DAWSON,  Manager 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LAR  AND  PRICES 


IN  THE  MAY 
HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


THE  ORNAMENTAL 
MOVEMENT  OF  WATER  IN 
CITY  STREETS 

WILL  CONTINUE  A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED 
ARTICLES  UPON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CITIES 


THE 

SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS' 
MONUMENT  COMPETITION 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


TYROLESE  VILLAGES 

AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  WILL  ALSO  APPEAR  IN 
THIS  NUMBER 


GARDEN  POTTERY 


We  are  making  a  variety  of  pottery  for  formal  gardening 
effects  and  for  use  with  shrubs  and  foliage  plants, 
in  doorways,  corridors  and  balustrades,  in 
rich  red  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Price  List  on  request. 

Merrimac  Pottery  Co. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 
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UBSCRIBERS  to 
HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  who 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
July  and  October  numbers 
and  will  send  them  in  good 
order  to  the  publishers,  will 
be  paid  75  cents  each,  or 
subscription  extended  two 
months  on  current  volume. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1222  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Robert  Campbeli 


Specialist  in  .  .  . 

Heating 


Heating  is  my  specialty.  I  do  nothing  else.  From  long  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  more  skilled  than  others  in  the  business,  who  have 
never  studied  the  subject,  therefore  have  always  been  successful 
in  heating  many  beautiful  houses  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  many  times  have  made  successful  the  failure  of  others. 

If  your  house  is  not  well  warmed,  consult  me.  Do  not  experi¬ 
ment  any  more,  get  the  best. 

1  have  planned  and  made  successful  thousands  of  houses  heated 
with 

HOT  AIR, 

HOT  water,  steam,  and 

COMBINATION  HOT  AIR  AND  HOT  WATER 

My  references  are  my  many  Customers  and  Architects. 


ROBERT  CAMPBELL 

106  and  108  Beekman  St.  New  York  City 


BODLEY  HEAD  SPRING  FICTION 

HENRY  HARLAND’S  NEW  NOVEL 

Hthe  L&cdy  P&craonotint 

I2mo  -  $1.50  -  Ready  early  in  April 

By  the  same  author :  “THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX;”  "GREY  ROSES;”  “COMEDIES  AND  ERRORS” 


A  ROMAN  MYSTERY 

By  Richard  Bagot 
i2mo.  $1.50 

THE  CATHOLIC 

A  Novel  (Anonymous) 
i2mo.  $1.50 

A  group  of  novels  demonstrating. 

in  enlightened  and  just  discussion,  the 

influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  social  life  to-day 

CASTING  OF  NETS 

By  Richard  Bagot 
umo.  $1.50 

THE  JUST  and  THE  UNJUST 

By  Richard  Bagot 
i2mo.  $1.50 

THE  DECOY 

By  Francis  Dana 

A  New  England  Story  of  National  Significance 
i2mo.  $1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN 

By  Dolf  Wyllarde 

A  Tale  of  Society  Life  in  South  Africa 
i2mo.  $1.50 

JOHN  LANE  Tf  f1?tTaZenuEeAD  NEW  YORK 
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WE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  TAPEST  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators’  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs, Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  23d  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^~JOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 


WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  PNEUMATIC  SYSTEM 

OF  PIPE  PROTECTION  PREVENTS 
BURSTING,  ELIMINATES  ALL  ANNOYANCE 
FROM  “WATER  HAMMER”  AND 
PURIFIES  THE  WATER  BY  AERATION 


PERSIA  AND  ITS  GARDENS 

By  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD 

WILL  BE  THE  LEADING  ARTICLE  IN 


Section  of  Dotne , 
showing  space  for 
hVater  Expansion. 


THE  NEXT  NUMBER  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

THE  SHAH’S  GARDENS  AT  TEHERAN, 
THOSE  OF  CAMRANIEH,  BAGH-I- 
SHAMAI,,  AND  MANY  OTHERS  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  “THE  LAND  OF 
ROSES.” 


Can  be  attached  to  existing  plumbing  by  any  plumber. 
For  further  information  and  catalogue,  address 


The  ANTI-BURSTING 

PIPE  CO.,  Arrott  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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STANDARD  GARDENING  BOOKS 


FRUIT  GARDENING 

By  Thomas  Bridgeman.  “Fruit  Gardening  treats  clearly  of 
selection,  propagation,  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits.  In  the 
212  pages  of  this  book  is  given  the  valuable  experience  of  a  Professional 
Gardener,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  written  in  a  remarkably  clear  manner, 
and  it  is  an  important  work  for  those  seeking  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Liberally  illustrated.  Size,  5  '^  x  y^  inches.  Bound  in  cloth.  50c. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING 

By  Thomas  Bridgemacn.  “  Kitchen  Gardening’’  is  clearly  treated 
of,  with  instructions  for  the  planting  and  care  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
This  is  an  important  work  for  those  seeking  information  on  this  subject, 
written  by  a  practical  Gardener,  well-known  as  an  expert,  and  giving 
in  a  condensed  form  a  great  deal  of  matter,  while  nothing  is  ambiguous 
and  nothing  omitted  that  should  be  given.  The  work  comprises  152 
pages  liberally  illustrated.  Size,  5  '+  x  yl/2  inches.  Bound  in  cloth.  50c. 

FLOWER  GARDENING 

By  Thomas  Bridgemeui.  “Flower  Gardening”  treats  clearly  of 
Flowers.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  furnish  in  compact  and 
convenient  form  such  information  as  would  be  most  valuable  to  amateur 
or  inexperienced  gardeners.  Mr.  Bridgeman  has  not  attempted  to  give 
complete  lists  of  all  the  varieties  of  flowers  known  to  the  Florist,  but 
has  chosen  representatives  of  each  class,  and  given  the  best  methods  for 
their  culture.  The  work  comprises  166  pages,  liberally  illustrated. 
Size,  $  %  x  7 yz  inches.  Bound  in  cloth.  50c. 

THE  ABOVE  THREE  BOOKS  IN  ONE 

$2,000  a  Year  on  Fruits  and  Flowers 

Or,  My  Ten  Rod  Farm,  and  How  I  Became  a  Florist.  To  which 
is  added  "§500  a  Year  from  the  Strawberry  Garden”  — 
“  Farming  by  Inches  and  with  Brains.”  and  “  The  Flower  Garden 
and  How  to  Manage  It.”  By  Charles  Barnard. 

Bound  in  cloth.  422  pages.  Size,  x  y]/2  inches.  $1.00 


MY  TEN  ROD  FARM;  OR,  HOW  I 
BECAME  A  FLORIST 

By  Charles  Barnard.  The  actual  experiences  of  a  widow  left 
destitute  who  worked  her  Ten  Rod  Farm  to  such  good  advantage  that 
within  a  short  time  it  paid  her  an  income  of  $2,000  per  year.  Bound 
in  cloth.  1 16  pages.  Size,  xyj^  'nches.  40c. 

A  SIMPLE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

For  Country  Homes — A  Practical  Guide  for  Every  Lady — How  to 
Start  it — What  it  will  cost- — How  to  Stock  it  to  have  Flowers 
the  Year  Round.  By  Charles  Barnard. 

Bound  in  cloth.  Size,  5^  x  yl/2  inches.  40c. 

FARMING  BY  INCHES; 

OR,  WITH  BRAINS,  SIR 

Vegetables.  ”  Garden  Sass.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nelson's 
Successful  Experiments.  By  Charles  Barnard. 

Bound  in  cloth.  124  pages.  Size,  5^  x  y]/2  inches.  40c. 

THE  ABOVE  THREE  BOOKS  IN  ONE 

AMERICAN  GARDENER  S  ASSISTANT 

By  Thomas  Bridgeman.  This  volume  contains  practical  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  by  Edward  S.  Todd.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Size,  5^  x  7^  inches.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.00 

41 A  good  book  of  this  character  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  any  man  who 
could  do  successful  gardening,  and  among  works  of  its  class,  Mr.  Bridgeman 
occupies  a  standard  place.  What  will  strike  the  reader  most  favorably  is  the 
remarkably  condensed  style  of  the  whole  book,  giving  a  great  deal  of  matter, 
while  nothing  is  ambiguous  and  nothing  omitted  that  should  be  given.  The 
whole  work,  comprising  522  pages,  is  liberally  illustrated. 

— American  Farm  Journal ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 


Hardy  Ornamental  Trees 

Satisfaction-giving,  beauty-producing  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, — we  grow  them  in  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assortment  in  this  country.  We  make  a  specialty  of  them — have  done  so  for  half  a  century — 
and  we  grow  them  in  the  way  they  should  be  grown.  A  thorough,  practical  experience  teaches  us  how  to  dig, 
pack  and  ship  them  properly,  as  well. 

No  risk  in  buying  from  us, — we  stand  by  every  transaction. 

We  will  help  make  the  selections.  The  benefit  of  our  experience  is  at  your  command.  Our  complete 
catalogue,  however,  would  prove  of  special  service  in  this  respect.  It  describes  our  stock  and  gives  useful 
information  in  regard  to  it — tells  all  about  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  evergreens  and  perennials.  It  is  free. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV a  ter  Reducing 
Valve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  % 


BUTCHER’S 

FLOOR  WAX 


VARNISHES 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

C.  SCHRACK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS 


152-4-6  &  8  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PH  I  LADA.,  PA. 
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IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 


We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 
MERCHANDISE  AND  MANUFACTURES 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  DOGS,  ETC. 

Bromide  Enlargements  in  Black  or  Sepia.  Half¬ 
tone  and  Line  Engravings 

WE  DO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


4#/  i* 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and  Flower 
Pots 

WM.  GALLOWAY 

3216-24 

WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RADIATORS 


wmm 


FOR  FORMAL  GARD 


HAVE  A  SEPAR AT 
BOWL  UNDER  TH 
EARTH  BASIN  HOLD¬ 
ING  FROM  1  yi  TO  16 
GALLONS  OF  WATER. 

FLOWERS  DO  NOT 
NEED  WATERING 
ONCE  IN  10  TO 
DAYS 


VASES  FROM  $ 4  to 
F.  A.  FLOOM  &  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 


9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


True  Color  Feeling 


is  rare ;  form  development  is  of  easy 
growth.  Many  an  architecturally 
good  building  has  been  ruined  by 
the  colors  used  in  painting  it.  Our 
sample  cards  of  Pure  Oil  Tinted  Gloss 
Paints  show  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  colors  arranged  in  harmonious 
combinations  for  house  painting.  They 
help  to  make  Ugly  Homes  impossible 
and,  incidentally,  to  enhance  the  mar¬ 
ketable  value  of  your  real  estate. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
Reliable  Paints  and  Varnishes 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Try  us  for  Plate  and  Fancy  Glass 
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ONCE  MORE 

Where  the  cost  of  the 
roofing  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered,  it  is  unfair  to  specify 
a  high  grade  tin  like  Taylor 
Old  Style  in  competition  with 
other  makes. 

The  process  that  makes 
this  brand  the  best  is  costly. 
Taylor  Old  Style  is  not  made 
to  compete  in  price  with  the 
numerous  imitations  and  fancy 
brands  on  the  market. 

It  is  made  to  supply  the 
steady  demand  of  experienced 
architects  and  roofers  for  the 
best  that  can  be  made. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
93d  Year  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  ONLY  BEST 


ABRAM  COX  STOVE 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 
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ivjif  p  LIQUID  &  paste 

WOOD  FILLERS 


Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish — for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co.,  - 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 


^  MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS* 

L-LL  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  QREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 


Philadelphia  Office: 

1105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


Send  for  Catalogue 


NEW  YORK 
323  Broadway 


BOSTON 

729  Tremont  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 
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Vol.  II. 


MAT.  1902. 


No.  5. 


A  aevwed 

f«>  JhmitecXvre  (iardfii 
emoD(*eord^ton  <3*^ 


Sin|oe(>nSber  1222  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


A  Personal  Examination 

Is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
reason  for  the  superior  'wearing 
qualities  of  the 

“EM-ESS” 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

since  fine  illustrations  are  no 
indication  of  superior  design,  work¬ 
manship  and  materials 

A  visit  to  our  showrooms  for 
purpose  of  critical  examination  is 
therefore  urged . 

The  Meyer-  Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Established  1868) 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

“EM-ESS”  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

5  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .  .  .  . 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty . 

AMERICAN  3-WAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 

Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 

E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2-10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioij£  W.  74th  Street 


THE 


H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 


510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


.mills']; 

kutisvu  ! 

jsartrr 
fooii.cn  j 
N05.  ; 


RADIATORS 

DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 


FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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THE 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  COMPANY 


Paid  Capital 
$1,500,000 


OF  PHILADELPHIA  Surplus  and  Profits 

CORNER  CHESTNUT  AND  BROAD  STREETS  $>.200,000 


INCORPORATED, 


AUGUST,  1885 


Frank  K.  Hippie, 

President 

George  Philler, 

Vice-President 

William  F.  North, 

Treasurer 

William  R.  Philler, 

Secretary 

Thomas  B.  Prosser, 

Real  Estate  Officer 

Robert  D.  Ghriskey, 

Cashier 

M.  S.  Collingwood, 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Roland  L.  Taylor, 

Assistant  Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

Frank  K.  Hippie 
George  Philler 

R.  Dale  Benson 
Charles  W.  Henry 
Joseph  De  F.  Junkin 
John  F.  Betz 
William  W.  Porter 
John  H.  Converse 
Edward  P.  Borden 
William  A,  Patton 

S. WeirMitchell.M.D. 
Samuel  F.  Houston 


Solicits  current  Deposit  Accounts,  allowing  Interest.  Act  as  Financial  Agent  for  Charitable  and  Religious  Institutions. 

Buys  and  Sells  Real  Estate  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  Collects  Rents,  Negotiates  Mortgages  and  Places  Ground  Rents. 
Collects  Interest,  Dividends  and  Income  of  all  kinds  Receives  and  Executes  Trusts  of  every  description. 

Issues  Policies  of  Title  Insurance  to  Real  Estate  and  Mortgages.  Rents  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  in  Burglar-Proof  Vaults. 
Takes  General  Charge  and  Management  of  Property. 

Acts  as  Registrar,  Transfer  or  Financial  Agent  for  Corporations  and  as  Trustee  under  Corporation  Mortgages. 
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Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood  ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company's  showrooms  1417  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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BETTER  LIFE 

“I  HAVE  ALWAYS  FOUND  THAT 
ZINC  WHITE  GIVES  BETTER 
LIFE  TO  THE  PAINT,”  SAID  MR. 
ARMBRUSTER  AT  THE  LAST  CON¬ 
VENTION  OF  THE  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
PAINTERS 


ZINC  WHITE 


GIVES  BETTER  LIFE  TO  PAINT 
BECAUSE  IT  RETAINS  LONGER 
THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  GLOSS  AND  THE  PURITY  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  TINTS.  IT  ALSO 
GIVES  LONGER  LIFE  TO  THE 
PAINT  ITSELF  AND  TO  ALL  THE 
DESIRABLE  QUALITIES  OF  PAINT. 


The  New  Jersey 

7\r\r  C  c\  11  Broadway 
z-mc  NEW  YORK 


FREE  :  OUR  PRACTICAL  PAMPHLETS, 

“THE  PAINT  QUESTION,” 

“PAINTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE,” 
“HOUSE  PAINTS  :  A  COMMON  SENSE 
TALK  ABOUT  THEM.” 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 

G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  OFFICE  : 
No.  38  South  Market  St. 


SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


WATER  PLANTS  ERECTED  FOR 

P.  Ogle,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ex-Governor  Lounsbury,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Geo.  C.  Clausen,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

H.  F.  Dimock,  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Co.,  New  York. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C 


For  Butler’s  Pantry  Doors  and  all  other  Swing  Doors  the 

“Bardsley”  Checking  Spring  Hinge 

is  unequaled.  It  closes  the  door  with  a  soft,  gentle  and 
noiseless  action,  stops  it  at  once  at  the  center  and  does  not 
rattle  the  windows.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door. 
Made  in  6  Sizes.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOSEPH  BARDSLEY, 147 to WewYoerkStreet’ 


Tel.  212-18 

JNO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  Works 
Wrought  Iron  Works 

"Ammratt  Art  tit 
Slrmtzr  attli  3lrmt” 

Architectural  -  Sculptural 
Office 

556  WEST  27TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Foundry  and  Works 

W.  27TH  St.  I 

W.  26th  St.  >-  New  York 

Near  1 1  th  Ave.  ) 


'■'■DRAKE  MONUMENT Titusville  Pa. 

Charles  Brigham ,  Architect ,  Chas.  H.  Niehaus ,  Sculptor 


B1IMMER»HINGES 
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Our  Goods... 

are  in  the 
greatest  favor 
among  those 
who  have 
used  them 


MECHANISM 
WORKMANSHIP  and 
FINISH  absolutely  the  Best 


Special  Designs  from 
Architects’  Drawings 


*P?e  Standard  Columbia  Cylinder 
LOCKS 


Columbia  Pneumatic 
DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


-  .  =  T  H  E 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 

LONDON 

Factory:  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Standard” 

ftoralattt  Cnaiwlrti  iParr 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


1 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ALL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 


CHICAGO,  1893  OMAHA,  1898  PH  I  LADELPH  I  A,  1899 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS,  1900 

GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHE8T  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

GLASGOW,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


Standard"  Pom'Umt  lEttamplpil  UaiT 


COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD)  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  "S.S.M.CO.,” 

CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
GUARANTEED  BRANDS 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


^tantoarti  Jsanttarp 
J¥lfs.  Co. 

Pittsburgh  pa.  <3.  X 
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DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  FOR  PARAN  STEVENS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

LORD  Cr  BURNHAM  CO. 

II33  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  AND  IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural 

Architects 

&nd 

Builders 

4-++ 

Largest 
Builders  of 

GREENHOUSE 

STRUCTURES 

+♦4 

Greenhouse  Construction 
Catalogue ; 

also  Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  upon 
request. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENS 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  ON  GARDENS 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  folio,  $25.00,  net. 

Containing  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.),  of  which  50  are  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Formal  Gardens  ; 
being  views  of  Entrances,  Gates,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun-Dials,  Fountains,  Ponds, 
Topyiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

Wall  and  Water  Gardens 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  ct  Wood  and  Garden.”  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 
A  fascinating  volume  by  this  most  popular  writer  on  gardening.  The  book  treats  of  wall,  water,  and  rock  gardens;  of  the  many  and  beautiful 
plants  which  thrive  in  such  situations,  and  of  their  proper  cultivation,  massing  and  grouping. 


Lilies  for  English  Gardens 

A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  published  lately  in  “  The  Garden  ’’  with  the  addition  of  some 
original  chapters.  Beautifully  illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

Gardening  for  Beginners 

A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  editor  of  “  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Book  of  Gardening.” 

This  book  tells  all  about  gardening  in  untechnical  language,  and  describes 
garden  methods  and  practice,  with  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  comprise  nearly  100  diagrams  and  80  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  $3.75  net. 


The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing 
examples  of  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a 
Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  open  air  Garden 
and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450 
superb  illustrations. 

This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  ofold  and  modern  gardenage, 
and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie  beforethe  possessors  ofgar- 
dens,andthose  who  would  create  gardens  totheir  minds.  Folio,  $15.00. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  NEW  YORK 
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ARTISTIC 
WOOD  CARV  I  N  GS 


We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  the  most  artistic  designs,  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  embossing. 

No  applique  work.  Write  for  samples. 

W  I  L  L  N  E  R  WOO  D 
COMPANY 

52  WAI  L  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
malter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 

factory  and  main  office, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 
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We  contract 
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plete  Palm 
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ent  Iron  Frame 
Construct  ion. 
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be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 
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ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbow's.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron. 

Catalogue  and  information  free 
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GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  PERSIA 


I.  THE  GARDENS 


IN  spite  of  the  conscientious  efforts  of  picture  of  Paradise  was  only  a  sublimation 

travelers  to  disillusionize  it,  the  West  has  of  the  Persian  gardens  of  his  day  ;  but  that 

tenaciously  declined,  for  a  matter  of  some  day  has  irretrievably  departed, 
hundreds  of  years,  to  modify  its  conceptions  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  modern  Persian 

of  the  Orient.  It  is  persistently  incredulous  thanks  God  if  he  can  make  one  blade  of  grass 


of  the  decay,  the 
threadbare  ness, 
which  pervades 
practically  all  Asiatic 
life.  The  Persia  the 
Occident  dreams  of 
is  the  Persia  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  of 
Saadi  and  Hafiz,  of 
Ismael,  and  of  Shah 
Abbas,  the  Grand 
Monarque,  who  to 
reclaim  a  cheerless 
swamp  district  on 
the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  unite  it 
with  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  built  a 
superb  causeway  of 
solid  masonry,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  the  crum¬ 
bling  ruins  of  which 
still  look  out  dis¬ 
mally  upon  the  way¬ 
farer  through  that 
pestilential  country.  The  Persia  which  had 
its  capital  in  Ispahan  was  worthy  heir  to  the 
splendors  of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana.  In 
such  a  land,  blooming  from  the  Caucasus  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  bulbul  may  indeed 
have  wooed  the  rose,  to  the  music  of 
fountains,  in  gardens  shining  with  apples  and 
pomegranates  of  gold.  Mahomet’s  alluring 


IN  A  PERSIAN  GENTLEMAN  S  GARDEN 


grow  where  two  grew 
before,  and  even  that 
is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  it  is 
certain  to  subject 
him  to  redoubled 
exactions.  In  Persia 
nothing  fails  like 
success  ;  nothing  is 
so  dangerous  or  so 
expensive,  even  in 
the  humblest  sphere. 
Art  and  the  worship 
of  the  be  au  ti  ful 
do  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  grinding 
poverty  or  insatiate 
official  greed,  and 
the  Persian  garden  of 
to-day,  even  at  its 
best,  is  like  the  palace 
and  the  temple,  only 
a  pale  simulacrum 
of  its  predecessors. 

Unpleasant  as 
such  an  exordium 
may  seem,  it  is 
essential  to  establish  this  general  background 
of  condition,  without  which  any  truthful 
description  of  Persian  institutions  as  they 
now  exist  would  seem  grotesque. 

If  asked  for  the  causes  of  artistic  decline 
in  Persia,  1  should  say  consuming  poverty, 
and  back  of  that,  recurrent  northern  and 
eastern  invasion,  with  its  attendant  spoliation 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  OLD  PERSIAN  MASONRY 


and  inevitable  racial  change.  What  the 
hordes  of  Genghis  and  Timur  began,  the 
present  reigning  dynasty  of  Kadjars,  out  ot 
the  rough  Caspian  province  of  Mazanderan, 
has  about  completed.  In  the  beginning  the 
Kadjars  were  warriors  and  vandals  ;  they 
were  never  artists.  The  first  of  them 
inaugurated  his  reign  by  obliterating  all  traces 
of  the  estheticism  of  the  Sufi  and  preceding 
rulers.  In  its  stead  he  and  his  successors 
have  created  nothing.  In  the  north  of  Persia 
the  people  are  Turko-Tartar, — Mongol 
if  you  please  ;  only  a  tinge  of  the  old 
Persian  blood  remains.  And  the  Turkoman, 
swinging  like  a  pendulum  between  Kashgar 
and  the  Bosphorus,  has  not  marked  his  way 
with  monuments  of  the  good,  the  true  or 
the  beautiful.  Progressing  southward,  in 
Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  the  Turkish 
dialects  gradually  give  way  to  Persian,  the 
manners  improve,  refinement  increases.  But 
the  poverty  is  everywhere.  Every  satrapy 
in  the  kingdom,  South  as  well  as  North,  has 
to  surrender  its  flesh  and  blood  into  the 
hands  of  some  Kadjar  princeling  or  kinsman 
by  marriage,  in  the  way  of  tax.  From  every 


acre  of  tillable  soil  more  than  half  the 
harvest  is  squeezed  to  satisfy  the  official 
Juggernaut.  The  money  thus  wrung  from 
them  flows  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  each  great 
or  petty  official  taking  his  “  bit”  as  it  goes 
to  the  capital.  Here  is  wealth,  real  wealth  ; 
here  is  display  ;  here  is  superficial  beauty 
begot  in  extravagance  ;  here  is  improvidence 
which  seems  to  forget  to-morrow.  Thus 
is  Persia  made  poor  and  ever  poorer. 
Already  it  is  a  debtor  nation,  shorn  of 
territory,  and  mortgaged  to  the  eyes,  but  how 
much  of  riches  is  hidden  in  the  Imperial 
secret  coffers  no  man  knows — certainly  the 
hoardings  of  centuries.  Some  egregious 
claims,  set  at  a  figure  which  it  was  thought 
would  make  the  country  bond-slave  for 
decades,  have  been  met  with  ease  and  serenity 
after  a  little  visit  to  the  treasure  chambers. 

But  it  is  the  exactions  of  the  present  that 
are  used  to  beautify  Teheran  ;  and  in  a  wav 
it  is  beautiful.  In  pictures,  the  Persian  build¬ 
ings,  erected  a  century  or  more  ago,  with 
their  plenteous  stucco  work  and  ornamental 
brick  and  mirror  glass,  with  their  graceful 
mingling  of  old  Iranian  and  Arabic  with 
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the  Greek  and  Florentine  forms,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Russian  new-birth,  which  is  in 
itself  half  Asiatic,  have  a  charm  most  satis¬ 
fying  to  Western  eyes  ;  they  are  picturesque. 
Close  at  hand,  much  of  the  glamour  goes, 
and  it  is  all  crude  and  uninspiring  enough  ; 
but  there  is  still  a  magic  in  the  Persian 
atmosphere  that  turns  its  masonry  to  gold 
when  the  sun  shines,  and  makes  over  its 
interminable  stucco  into  cameos. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  at  large,  though, 
is  moribund.  There  remains  only  the  lees 
of  the  old  civilization.  But  so  long  as  he 


place  that  is  wooded  or  even  green.  Plains 
which  in  bygone  time  have  been  famously 
productive  show  caked  and  hardened  soil, 
tilled  in  the  archaic  way,  sometimes  with 
comparatively  generous  harvest,  but  far 
oftener  with  little  or  no  return. 

"Phis  state  of  things  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  unchecked  denudation  and  consequent 
destruction  of  the  water  supply,  the  lack  of 
which  is  sadly  apparent  everywhere.  Over 
a  long  and  sorry  stretch  of  country  I  rode 
with  the  man  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Shah’s  experimental  farm  at  Teheran.  While 


APPROACH  TO  A  TYPICAL  PERSIAN  VILLAGE 


shall  draw  national  breath  the  Persian  will 
continue  to  preen  himself  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 
H  e  is  the  true  Ouixote  of  the  new  century. 
Persia,  in  his  walk  and  conversation  at  least, 
is  still  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  land 
under  the  sun. 

The  general  impoverishment  is  nowhere 
more  painfully  manifest  than  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions.  Districts  which  early 
European  voyagers  found  well  wooded  or 
abundantly  fertile  present  to-day  only  a 
dreary  monotony  of  bare,  relentless,  yellowish 
gray  hills,  fruitless  fields,  and  highways  along 
which  one  seldom  happens  upon  a  halting 


of  Oriental  birth,  he  had  been  trained  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  bestschools 
of  Europe,  and  was  a  master  of  the  science 
of  cultivation  in  all  its  branches.  “  The  soil  is 
sick,”  he  said;  “it  is  dying  of  starvation  and 
thirst.  Given  proper  treatment  and  three- 
fourths  of  this  country  ought  to  be  a  perfect 
garden.” 

Proof  of  his  declaration  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Long  distances  apart,  in  the  arid  tracts 
of  the  northern  plateau,  there  are  water 
courses,  where  noisy  streams  tumble  down 
from  the  distant  wooded  hills,  always  carefully 
prisoned,  in  their  lower  reaches,  to  turn 
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R  H  E  (ANCIENT  R  H  AGES  )  Remains  of  a  once  World-famous  City 

clumsy  mills,  (also  heavily  taxed)  and  then 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  underground  water 
system  of  kanauts ,  which  is  centuries  old. 
It  extends  practically  all  over  the  country, 
and  is  of  course  badly  in  need  ot  repair. 
It  is  from  this  network  of  primitive  canals, 
devised  by  some  wise  monarch  of  old  to 
prevent  evaporation,  that  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  are  watered,  and  from  it,  also,  that 
the  farmers,  lease  holders  of  great  proprietary 
estates,  flood  their  impoverished  acres  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  an  afternoon. 

Where  one  of  these  hillside  streams  breaks 
at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  there  is  the  densest 
and  most  succulent  of  herbage;  and  flowers 
without  number  and  of  a  million  hues  make 
the  air  fragrant  far  about.  It  is  in  such 
places,  naturally,  that  the  little  village  popu¬ 
lations  have  lingered,  and  the  road  thereabouts 
often  lies  for  miles  between  high-walled 
gardens  and  orchards,  lavish  in  their  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  furnishing  many  a  heavy  don- 
key-load  for  distant  markets.  Time  and 
labor  are  worth  little,  and  in  the  cities  there 
is  usually  an  adequate  supply  of  fruits  and 


vegetables  for  those  who  are  in  anywise  able 
to  buy.  In  the  southern  regions,  where  there 
is  no  rigorous  winter,  the  raising,  drying  and 
packing  of  certain  fruits  is  an  important 
industry.  Even  in  Tabriz,  where  in  the  cold 
months  snow  lies  many  feet  deep,  all  through 
the  warm  season  roses  are  heaped  up  in  the 
bazaars,  to  be  sold  for  the  making  of  attar. 
This  commerce  is  well  under  way  even  in 
May,  while  yet  from  the  roofs  of  the  city 
one  may  look  up  and  see  the  snows  heavy 
on  the  summits  of  Sahend. 

Roses  grow  wild  within  reach  of  the  road¬ 
way’s  dust,  each  bush  bent  with  its  burden 
of  innumerable  blossoms.  Even  upon 
apparently  barren  hillsides,  without  grass 
enough  to  hide  the  soil,  flowers  will  be  found 
growing  in  the  springtime, — far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  glorious  in  color,  and  hardy  enough, 
it  would  seem,  to  thrive  for  a  little  while  on 
the  scant  nourishment  the  dissolving  snow 
has  prepared  for  them. 

Riding  over  the  wastes  of  hill  and  plain, 
you  discern  the  presence  of  cities  and  towns, 
not  by  masses  of  buildings  or  the  gleam  of 
spires.  These  are  of  the  selfsame  yellow 
gray  hue  as  the  country  itself,  but  it  is  by 
the  green  which  towers  above  the  rooftops, 
by  the  clustered  foliage,  welcome  as  an  oasis, 
that  the  traveler  knows  a  city  is  at  hand. 
Once  inside  the  city  gates,  traversing  the 
wretched  streets,  surrounded  by  the  smells 
and  the  tumult,  one  is  forced  to  wonder  what 
has  suddenly  become  of  all  the  verdure.  It 
seems  to  have  vanished  like  a  mirage.  The 
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THE  ROOFTOPS  OF  TABRIZ 


TREE-TOPS  OF  SULTANABAI) 


Showing  the  Multitude  of  Small  Gardens 


Persia's  Weaving  Center 
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thoroughfares  are  narrow  and  hare.  Rarely 
does  one  see  open  avenues  of  trees  such  as 
adorn  American  and  European  towns.  On 
either  hand  are  the  endless  mud  walls,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  just  such  as  the  traveler 
will  have  seen,  half-fallen,  all  along  the  road, 
marking  the  sites  of  forsaken  villages. 

All  the  Persian  city  life,  aside  from  that 
which  surges  and  clamors  and  haggles  in  the 
bazaars,  is  hidden  behind  these  forbidding 
barriers,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  gar¬ 
dens  grow.  Here 
rise  the  giant  trees 
which  are  seen 
from  afar,  smiling 
above  the  city’s 
h  e  a  t  a  n  d  noise 
and  filth.  H  ere 
the  Persian’s 
fi  ower  -  wors  hip — 
an  idolatry  which 
no  admixture  of 
sterner  blood  can 
exclude  from  his 
nature — finds  its 
shrine  and  its 
outlet. 

1  have  driven 
to  pay  a  morning 
call  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  Persian 
of  the  old  school, 
and  been  forced 
to  abandon  the 
conveyance  a  n  d 
pick  the  way  on 
foot  for  half  a  mile 
through  narrow, 
broken  streets, 
between  walls  of 
most  dishearten¬ 
ing  blankness,  to 
be  admitted  at  last,  through  a  heavy  wooden 
door,  into  a  garden  where  the  air  was  languor¬ 
ous  with  perfume  and  the  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  such  prodigality  of  color  as  one  never  sees 
at  home  save  in  a  park  greenhouse. 

The  financial  and  civic  status  of  a  Persian 
may,  in  a  way,  be  known  by  his  garden.  In 
the  decoration  of  interiors  he  is  not  exacting, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  overburdened 
with  taste  or  invention  ;  though  to  be  sure 


the  Eastern  forms  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
any  great  diversity  in  the  ornamentation  of 
rooms.  The  greatest  charm  that  any  apart¬ 
ment  can  possess  is  to  have  windows  giving 
upon  a  garden  in  bloom. 

The  peculiar  domestic  and  social  arrange¬ 
ments  which  prevail  in  Persia  necessitate  the 
distribution  of  the  home,  so  to  say,  a  partition 
of  it  into  departments,  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  maintained  in  America,  where  all  the  house 

is  common  to  all 
the  members  of  a 
family.  In  Persia 
the  divisions  of 
an  establishment 
must  be  wholly 
separate,  and  the 
gardens  are  there¬ 
fore  distributed  in 
such  manner  as  to 
provide  a  pleasant 
outlook  for  all. 

I  n  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  houses, 
— of  the  nobility 
or  plutocracy — 
the  an  derun  or 
harem  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  house, 
oftentimes  a 
separate  building, 
constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow 
square,  offering 
no  view  on  the 
outer  sides,  but 
with  its  inner 
windows  and 
doors  opening 
on  a  beautiful 
patio  or  court, 
with  walks, 
fountains, — or  at  least  water-tanks — trees, 
shrubbery,  vines  and  flowers  of  its  own, 
upon  which  no  masculine  eye  save  those  of 
the  master  are  permitted  to  look.  The 
extent  of  this  space  is  dependent  wholly  on 
the  depth  of  the  owner’s  purse,  but  in  cities 
an  individual  holding  is  necessarily  confined 
to  a  square,  save  in  the  case  of  palaces  which 
are  usually  situated  on  the  outskirts,  and 
practically  unlimited  as  to  park  area. 


A  GARDEN  AVENUE  OK  CHENARS 
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QUADRANGLE  OF  THE  ROYAL  PALACE,  TEHERAN 
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COURTYARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  TREASURY 

Members  of  the  royal  family, — and  they 
are  by  no  means  few, — ministers  ot  state  and 
other  potentialities  who  rejoice  in  a  sense  of 
security,  are  prone  to  expend  upon  these 
gardens  a  liberal  share  of  the  revenues  drawn 
from  the  farming  of  taxes,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  to  outshine  a  sovereign,  even  by 
the  least  of  glories,  is  to  court  a  gracious 
confiscation.  Tenure  in  Persia,  whether  of 
place  or  property,  is  uncertain  at  best  ; 
possession  is  by  no  means  nine  points  of  the 
law,  as  the  record  of  ruined  favorites  and 
cabinet  ministers  so  abundantly  shows. 

In  cities  laid  out  upon  level  sites  there  is 
decided  limitation  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
garden,  even  in  the  most  extensive  estates  ; 
but  where  hills  surround  the  town  the  houses 
of  the  major  dignitaries  will  usually  be 
found  upon  the  slopes,  where  terraces — the 
Persian’s  highest  delight — may  be  developed, 
with  the  accompanying  effects  of  stairs,  and 
attendant  devices  of  masonry.  On  these 
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hillsides,  too,  such  as  are  specially  accessible 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  the  water 
problem  is  easier  of  solution  ;  and  that  is, 
after  all,  next  to  the  possession  of  sufficient 
ground,  the  essential  requisite  for  a  Persian 
garden.  The  photograph  of  a  bit  in  the 
Camranieh  Gardens,  now  the  property  of 
the  Naib-es-Sultaneh — prime  minister  and 
marriage  relative  of  the  Shah — illustrates 
the  fashion  in  which  side-hill  facilities  are 
utilized,  though  the  conditions  apparent  are 
eloquent  of  the  neglect  and  general  decadence 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  into 
which  even  the  most  pretentious  of  Persian 
establishments  are  permitted  to  lapse. 

The  gardens  of  the  Zil-i-Sultan — the 
Shah’s  eldest  son,  but  not  heir  to  the  throne, 
since  it  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  nominate 
the  successor  to  kingship,  and  the  Zil,  while 
enjoying,  or  not  enjoying,  the  governorship 
of  Ispahan  has  not  found  particular  favor  in 
the  sight  of  his  sire — will  serve  to  show 
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what  methods  are  employed  to  effect  the 
necessary  irrigation  in  Hat  cities.  It  should 
he  said,  however,  that  in  Ispahan  the  natural 
supply  of  water  from  adjacent  hills  is  good, 


though  distribution  is  difficult.  Here,  too, 
is  manifest  the  happy-go-lucky  condition 
which  mars  and  vitiates  all  attempt  at  beauti¬ 
fication  in  the  realm  of  Iran. 
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One  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  modern  gar¬ 
dens  for  any  impressive  display  of  the 
landscape  gardener’s  skill.  The  elements 
sought  are  rather  great  profusion,  a  plenitude 
of  color  and  soothing  masses  of  shadow,  all 
of  which  demands  are  natural  developments 
of  the  Persian’s  inherent  spirit  or  the  simple 
outgrowth  of  his  surroundings.  A  niggard 
in  trade,  he  is  absurdly  lavish  in  certain 
phases  of  sell-gratification  ;  but  the  art  ol 
being  magnificent  he  has  lost. 

In  the  most  pretentious  gardens  there  is 
pervasive  suggestion  of  European  influence 
in  the  design  and  a  subserviency  to  the 
rectilinear,  which  if  not  borrowed  from 
Europe,  must  be  attributed  to  the  Tartar 
strain  ;  it  certainly  is  not  Persian,  for  the 
Persian’s  natural  tendency  is  to  mazes,  such 
as  might  be  suggested  by  the  winding  of  a 
vine  or  a  creeper.  The  straight  line  is  the 
Turkoman’s  delight. 

Winding  walks,  at  any  rate,  are  rare,  but 
here  again  the  condition  of  the  country  may 


be  explanatory.  The  requirements  of  the 
water  system,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  necessitate  in  every  garden  a  deal  of 
masonry.  Construction  of  any  sort  is  per¬ 
haps  more  expensive  in  Persia  than  in  any 
other  country  on  the  globe ;  not  because 
labor  is  expensive ;  that  costs  nothing. 
Materials,  such  as  brick  and  the  like,  ought 
to  be  cheap ;  transportation,  to  be  sure, 
costs,  for  the  wagon  has  not  yet  superseded 
the  beast  of  burden.  But  it  is  dishonesty 
that  makes  building  come  high.  There  is 
absolutely  no  possibility  ol  having  any  such 
work  done  without  being  outrageously 
cheated.  Therefore,  when  all  walks  must 
be  of  solid  masonry,  brick  and  tile,  raised  to 
a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  few  persons 
are  extravagant  enough  to  have  them  built 
in  curvilinears.  So  you  have  the  cruciform 
garden,  with  no  curves  save  the  circle  which 
encloses  the  water  tank  in  the  middle  of  the 
expanse.  (See  diagram.) 

Now  regarding  the  reason  lor  these  raised 
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walks.  Upon  entering  from  the  street,  at 
the  main  door  in  the  wall,  you  descend  at 
once  from  five  to  fifteen  steps  to  the  brick 
walk  surrounding  the  garden,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  street 
level,  since  a  foot  is 
a  modest  depth  for  a 
step  in  a  Persian  stair. 

This  walk,  extending 
around  and  across  the 
garden,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  is  two  feet  or 
more  above  the  ground 
proper;  and  out  of  this 
ground  the  beds,  in 
turn,  are  raised,  so  that 
the  flowers  grow,  in  a 
way,  on  the  summits 
of  m  i  n  i  a  t  u  r  e  hills. 

This  impressed  me, 
at  first  sight,  as  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Turning  out 
one  morning  at  sunrise, 
tor  a  walk  before  the 
heat  set  in,  I  learned 
the  secret.  The  garden 
was  full  of  dirty  water, 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  and  the  level 
was  rapidly  rising. 

The  flower  beds,  rich 
with  the  first  bour- 
geonings  of  spring,  were  caretullv  defined 
islets  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  lake  extend¬ 
ing  all  over  the  place.  And  this  was  the  water 
supply  of  a  Persian  city.  Once  a  fortnight,  it 
seems,  the  kanauts  or  karises  are  tapped  for 
each  ward  or  district,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  in  ditches  along  the  dirty  streets  so 
dry  at  other  times.  The  mirab , — literally, 
water-boss, — goes  along  from  house  to  house, 
pulls  out  a  plug  in  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  and  lets  the  water  flow  through  a  con¬ 
duit,  running  perhaps  underneath  the  build¬ 
ings,  down  into  the  garden.  Pipes  under 
the  walks  permit  its  passage  from  one  section 
to  another.  The  soil  takes  up  a  part  of  it, 
vegetation  gets  its  periodical  supply,  and  the 
residue,  after  a  rude  process  of  filtration, 
runs  into  the  house  cisterns,  where  it  remains 
for  use.  The  natives  drink  the  stuff'  with 
comparatively  small  effort  at  purification  ; 
and  why  pestilence  is  not  perennially  preva¬ 


lent,  to  the  righteous  taking-off  of  entire 
populations,  passes  all  human  understanding. 

The  average  rainfall  in  Persia  is  small,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  ;  but  given  the 
necessary  supply  of  city  water,  and  it  is  easy 

to  induce  plenteous 
growth,  tor  the  city 
soil  needs  apparently 
none  of  the  persistent 
manuring  so  common 
to  our  gardens.  The 
sites  of  great  cities  do 
not  change.  Tabriz,  for 
example,  has  occupied 
its  present  location  in 
the  angle  of  the  Sahend 
Mountains  for  cer¬ 
tainly  three  thousand 
years.  Back  of  that 
the  record  is  misty. 
There  is  no  pretence 
at  drainage;  the  filth 
and  refuse  of  century 
after  century  simply 
filter  into  the  soil, 
which  therefore  is  to 
the  highest  degree 
enriched.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to 
see,  among  the  ruins 
in  the  environs  of  a 
Persian  city,  men 
sifting  the  earth  from  around  fallen  walls,  to 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  to  fill  in  about  the 
roots  of  trees  where  it  is  desired  to  develop 
shade.  The  Russians  are  particularly  in¬ 
dustrious  in  pursuing  this  process  in  the 
old  Persian  towns  which  they  have  won  by 
arms,  such  as  Nahkitchevan  and  Erivan,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ararat.  I  first 
saw  it  done  near  the  tomb  of  Noah,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Nahkitchevan,  and  the  charming 
park  of  young  trees  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  center  of  the  city  is  proof  enough  of 
what  a  comparatively  little  effort  of  this  sort 
will,  by  and  by,  accomplish  in  places  which 
Persia  is  now  letting  run  to  waste. 

Incidentally,  this  sifting  of  earth  from  the 
ruins  is  lucrative,  for  treasure  of  all  sorts  is 
thus  discovered  and  the  laborer  sells  it  for 
what  seems  to  him  a  fabulous  price.  Orna¬ 
ments,  vessels,  old  coins  of  gold  and  silver, 
Caesarean,  Alexandrian,  and  others  telling 
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of  commercial  invasion 
by  Europeans  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  are 
sold  by  metal-workers 
in  the  bazaars,  for  a 
little  more  than  they 
are  worth  as  old  metal. 
In  this  regard,  aside 
from  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  possibili¬ 
ties,  the  whole  country 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  ; 
but  for  the  infidel  to 
set  a  spade  in  it  would 
be  disastrous. 

Considering  the 
paucity  of  water,  one 
scarcely  need  look  for 
playing  fountains  in 
any  Persian  garden ; 
but  in  many  of  them 
there  is  a  circular  or 
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octagonal  basin  in  the 
center,  in  which  a  part 
of  the  water  is  detained 
on  its  way  to  the  cistern. 
This  serves  at  once 
an  ornamental  and 
religious  purpose,  since 
water  is  intimately 
associated  with  the 
M  u  s  s  u  1  m  a  n  rites. 
Several  times  a  day, 
even  in  the  caravan¬ 
saries  of  the  bazaar, 
where  the  torrent  of 
trade  is  never  still,  the 
worshipper  goes  to 
the  water  font,  fills  his 
small  ewer  and  per¬ 
forms  the  ablutions 
incident  to  prayer. 
In  many  of  the 
humbler  gardens  the 
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central  space  is  occupied  by  a  simple 
shallow  cylinder  of  cement,  adorned  with 
potted  plants.  Thus  the  suggestion  of  a 
fountain  is  retained,  and  the  attendant  ex¬ 
pense  avoided. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  human,  in  any 
land,  who  extracts  more  of  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  such  a  garden  as  he  may  possess 
than  does  the  intelligent  Persian.  The 
morning,  up  to  the  time  when  business 
necessitates  his  departure  for  the  bazaars, 
and  evening,  after  his  day’s  wrangling  and 
forereaching  are  over,  find  him  seated  in  some 
shady  spot  or  slowly  promenading  the  broad 
walks  among  his  flowers,  sipping  the  tea 
which  attendants  bring  him  at  incredibly 
brief  intervals,  inhaling  the  smoke  of  num¬ 
berless  cigarettes,  dreaming,  plotting  business 
stratagems,  but  worshipping  continually.  He 
does  not  cull  flowers.  Few  Persians  do. 
They  seem  rather  to  look  upon  the  habit  as 
barbarous.  A  Persian  of  refinement  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  a  small  rug  spread  before 


a  particularly  fine  blossom,  pass  his  hour  in 
silent  admiration,  and  then  go  away  leaving 
it  intact. 

But  for  all  this,  there  is  little  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  way  of  grafting,  or  other  pro¬ 
cesses  looking  to  the  development  of  new 
types.  To  this  the  Persian  gardener,  who 
is  after  all  little  more  than  a  painstaking 
laborer,  is  not  schooled.  1 1  is  for  this  reason, 
probablv,  that  the  flowers  to  be  found  in  a 
Persian  garden  are  mainly  of  the  simpler  sort, 
such  as  chrysanthemums,  asters,  hollyhocks, 
the  narcissus,  hyacinth  and  tulip,  pinks, 
larkspur,  violets  and  the  like.  All  these 
attain  distinguished  size  and  color.  The 
white  lily  is  most  highly  prized,  but  the 
rose  is  without  doubt  the  Persian  flower. 
Even  in  its  decadence,  Persia  is  a  land  of 
roses.  They  bloom  in  great  prodigality  and 
with  a  diversity  of  form  and  color  which  is 
little  short  of  astounding.  The  Persian  roses 
seem,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  effect  of 
contrast  with  their  surroundings,  to  have  a 
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quite  unusual 
fragrance.  They 
are  amazingly 
vigorous  and 
hardy,  too. 

Aside  from  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of 
roses  and  the 
honey  -suckle, 
flower  -  b  earing 
climbers  are — so 
far  as  my  own 
observation  goes 
— comparatively 
few.  The  grape- 
v  i  n  e  is  much 
utilized  for  arbors, 
where  shady 
walks  or  resting- 
places  are  sought, 
and  the  grapes,  which  are  of  excellent  size 
and  flavor,  keep  until  early  spring.  The 
Mohammedan  prohibition  of  wine  is  strenu¬ 
ous,  and  in  public  every  good  Mussulman 
anathematizes  drink,  but  the  smallest  of 
gardens  will  produce  more  grapes  than  any 
family  can  eat,  and  the  Persian  is  too  thrifty 


to  let  anything  go 
to  waste. 

Fruits  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  every  gar¬ 
den.  Apples  are 
not  particularly 
good,  but  plums, 
peaches,  apricots 
and  berries  of  all 
kinds  grow  well, 
even  in  the  north, 
and  the  Persian 
melon  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world. 

Of  shade  trees, 
the  c  h  e  n  a  r  or 
plane  -  tree,  the 
poplar,  the  willow, 
box  and  elm  are 
most  f r equent 
in  the  higher  latitudes.  Palms  increase  in 
number  as  one  journeys  southward.  There, 
too,  is  found  in  greater  frequency  the  cypress, 
emblem  of  mourning,  lending,  with  its  cone 
of  dark  and  unequalled  green,  a  somber  note 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden’s  brightness. 

John  Kimberly  Mumford. 
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THE  BODILY  TEMPLE.1 

CARLYLE  says,  “There  is  but  one 
temple  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  body 
of  man.”  If  the  body  is,  as  he  declares,  a 
temple,  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  temple  or 
any  work  of  architectural  art  is  a  larger  body 
which  man  has  created  for  his  uses,  just  as 
the  individual  self  is  housed  within  its 
stronghold  of  flesh  and  bones.  Architectural 
beauty,  like  human  beauty,  depends  upon  a 
proper  subordination  of  parts  to  a  whole, 
a  harmonious  inter-relation  between  these 
parts,  the 
expressiveness 
on  the  part 
of  each  of  its 
functions,  and 
when  these 
functions  are 
many  and 

J 

diverse,  their 
reconcilement 
one  with 
another.  For 
this  reason  a  study  of  the  human  figure  with 
a  view  to  analyzing  the  sources  of  its  beauty 
cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  the  architectural 
designer.  Pursued  intelligently,  such  a  study 
will  stimulate  the  mind  to  a  perception  of 
those  simple  yet  subtle  laws,  according  to 
which  nature  everywhere  works  ;  and  it  will 
educate  the  eye  in  the  finest  known  school 
of  proportion,  training  it  to  distinguish 
minute  differences,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
hearing  of  good  music  cultivates  the  ear. 

In  the  ideally  perfect  human  figure,  those 
principles  of  natural  beauty  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  essays  are  all 
exemplified.  Though  essentially  a  unit,  there 
is  a  well  marked  division  into  right  and  left, — 
“  Hands  to  hands,  and  feet  to  feet,  in  one 
body  grooms  and  brides.”  There  are  two 
arms,  two  legs,  two  ears,  two  eyes,  and  two 
lids  to  each  eye  :  the  nose  has  two  nostrils, 
the  mouth  two  lips.  Moreover,  the  terms  of 
such  pairs  are  masculine  and  feminine  with 
regard  to  each  other,  one  being  active,  and 
the  other  passive.  Owing  to  the  great  size 
and  one-sided  position  of  the  liver,  the 
right  half  of  the  body  is  heavier  than  the 

i  The  fourth  of  Mr.  Bragdon’s  series  of  articles  entitled  : — “  The 
Beautiful  Necessity  :  being  Essays  upon  Architectural  Esthetics,”  begun 
in  the  January  number  of  House  and  Garoen. 


left.  'I'he  right  arm  is  usually  longer  and 
more  muscular  than  the  left;  the  right  eye  is 
higher  than  its  fellow.  With  one  nostril  the 
breath  is  inhaled,  and  with  the  other  it  is 
expelled.  In  speaking  and  eating  the  lower 
jaw  and  under  lip  are  active  and  mobile  with 
relation  to  the  upper;  in  winking  it  is  the 
upper  eyelid  which  is  the  more  active. 

That  “  inevitable  duality  ”  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  form  of  the  body  characterizes 
its  motions  also.  In  the  act  of  walking,  for 
example,  a  forward  movement  is  attained  by 
means  of  a  forward  and  backward  movement 
of  the  thighs  on  the  axis  of  the  hips.  This 
leg  motion  becomes  twofold  again  below  the 
knee,  and  the  feet  move  up  and  down  inde¬ 
pendently  on  the  axis  of  the  ankle.  A 
similar  progression  is  followed  in  raising  the 
arm  and  hand :  motion  is  communicated  first  to 
the  larger  parts,  through  them  to  the  smaller, 
and  so  to  the  extremities,  becoming  more 
rapid  and  complex  as  it  progresses,  so  that 
all  free  and  natural  movements  of  the  limbs 
describe  invisible  lines  of  beauty  in  the  air. 

Co-existent  with  this  pervasive  duality, 
there  is  a  threefold  division  of  the  figure  into 
trunk,  head,  and  limbs  :  a  superior  trinity 
of  head  and  arms,  and  an  inferior  trinity  of 
trunk  and  legs.  The  limbs  are  divided 
threefold  into  upper-arm,  forearm  and  hand ; 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  The  hand  flowers  out 
into  fingers  and  the  foot  into  toes,  each 
with  a  threefold  articulation  ;  and  in  this  way 
is  effected  that  transition  from  unity  to 
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multiplicity,  from  simplicity 
to  complexity  which  so 
appears  to  be  universal 
throughout  nature,  and  of 
which  a  tree  is  the  perfect 
symbol. 

The  body  is  rich  in  those 
veiled  repetitions,  echoes, 
consonances — or  whatever 
they  may  be  called — which 
are  observed  elsewhere  in 
nature  and  in  art.  The 
head  and  arms  are  in  a 
sense  a  refinement  upon 
the  trunk  and  legs,  there 
being  a  clearly  traceable 
correspondence  between 
their  various  parts.  To 
the  trunk  are  attached  four 
limbs  and  a  head,  and  to 
the  palm,  four  fingers  and  a 
thumb.  Each  finger  is  a  little  arm  and  each 
finger-tip  a  little  palm ;  the  lips  are  the  lids 
of  the  mouth,  the  lids  are  the  lips  of  the 
eyes, — and  so  on. 


The  law  of  rhythmic 
diminution  is  illustrated  in 
the  tapering  of  the  entire 
body  and  of  the  limbs,  in  the 
graduated  sizes  and  lengths 
of  the  fingers  and  the  toes, 
and  in  the  successively 
decreasing  lengths  of  the 
palm  and  of  the  joints 
of  the  fingers,  so  that  in 
closing  the  hand  the  fingers 
describe  natural  spirals. 

The  relation  between 
these  laws  of  beauty  and  the 
art  of  architecture  has  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in 
preceding  essays.  They 
are  mentioned  again  in  this 
connection  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  the 
reader  that  man  is  indeed 
the  microcosm, — a  little  world  fashioned  from 
the  same  elements  and  by  the  same  laws  as  is 
the  great  world  in  which  he  dwells. 

There  are  few  more  profitable  exercises 
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for  the  architectural  designer  than  that  of 
seeking  to  discover  essential  identity  between 
things  apparently  unrelated, —  between  a 
work  of  architecture  and  the  body  of  man, 
for  example.  The  manner  in  which  the 
tower  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  ascends  from 
its  simple  and  strong  base  to  terminate  in 
a  spire  of  delicate  tracery  is  not  unlike 
that  in  which  the  arm  grows  from  shoulder 
to  finger-tips.  The  towers  and  turrets  of 
many  a  French  chateau  are  attached  to  it  in 
the  same  organic  way  that  the  head  and  limbs 
join  the  trunk.  There  are  campaniles  in 
walled  Italian  towns  which  seem  to  stand, 
like  sentinels,  looking  out  on  mountain  and 
campagna;  nor  is  their  strangely  human 
aspect  wholly  imaginary.  Giotto’s  matchless 
tower,  for  example,  conforms  very  closely 
to  the  proportions  of  the  figure.  A  Doric 
column,  also,  is  reminiscent  of  a  man,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  the  ratio  between  mass 
and  height  are  much  the  same  in  both. 

Such  correspondences,  though  scarcely 
accidental,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  not  pre¬ 
meditated.  At  certain  periods  of  the  world’s 


history,  however, — periods  of  mystical  en¬ 
lightenment,  when  the  soul  was  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  life, — men  have  been  wont  to  use  the 
human  figure,  the  soul’s  temple,  as  a  sort  of 
archetype  for  sacred  edifices.  The  colossi, 
with  calm,  implacable  faces,  which  flank  the 
entrance  to  Egyptian  temples ;  the  great 
bronze  Buddha  of  Japan,  with  its  dreaming 
eyes ;  the  little-known  colossal  figures  of 
India, — all  these  belong  hardly  less  to  the 
domain  of  architecture  than  to  sculpture. 
In  France,  during  the  mystic  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  Gothic  cathedral  became, 
at  the  hands  of  the  secret  masonic  guilds, 
a  glorified  symbol  of  the  body  of  man, — 
the  crucified  body  of  Christ.  To  practical 
minded  students  of  architectural  history, 
familiar  with  the  slow  evolution  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  from  a  Roman  basilica,  such  an 
idea  may  seem  to  be  only  the  maunder- 
ings  of  a  mystical  imagination,  entitled  to  no 
more  consideration  than  the  familiar  fallacy 
that  the  vaulted  interior  of  a  Gothic  church 
was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  green  aisles 
of  a  forest.  1 1  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  that  the  habit  of  the  thought  of 
that  time  was  mystical,  as  that  of  our  own 
age  is  utilitarian  and  scientific,  and  the 
chosen  language  of  mysticism  is  always  an 
elaborate  and  involved  symbolism.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  building 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  a  crucified  Savior 
should  be  a  symbol,  not  of  the  cross  only, 
but  of  the  body  crucified  ?  The  vesica  piscis , 
which  in  many  cases  determined  the  main 
proportion  of  a  cathedral  (the  interior  length 
and  the  width  across  the  transepts)  appears 
as  an  aureole  around  the  figure  of  Christ  in 
early  representations  of  him,  a  fact  which 
points  to  a  relation  between  the  two.  A 
curious  little  book,  “  The  Rosicrucians,”  by 
Hargrave  Jennings,  contains  an  interesting 
diagram  which  well  illustrates  this  conception 
of  the  symbolism  of  a  cathedral.  A  copy 
of  it  is  here  given.  The  apse  is  seen  to 
correspond  to  the  head  of  Christ,  the  north 
transept  to  the  right  hand,  the  south  transept 
to  the  left  hand,  the  nave  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  north  and  south  towers  to  the  right  and 
left  feet  respectively. 

The  cathedral  builders  excelled  all  others 
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in  the  artfulness  with  which  they  established 
and  maintained  a  relation  between  their  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  stature  of  a  man.  This  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Gothic  churches 
are  more  impressive  than  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  structures  built  at  a  later  period,  such 
as  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  for  example.  A 
gigantic  order  furnishes  no  true  measure  for 
the  eye ;  its  vastness  is  revealed  only  by  the 
accident  of  some  human  presence  which 
forms  a  basis  of  comparison.  That  archi¬ 
tecture  is  not  necessarily  the  most  noble 
which  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
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built  by  giants  for  the  abode  of  pigmies. 
Like  the  other  arts,  architecture  is  highest 
when  it  is  most  human.  The  medieval  build¬ 
ers,  true  to  this  dictum,  employed  stones  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  a  man 
working  without  unusual  mechanical  aids. 
The  great  piers  and  columns,  built  up  ot 
many  such  stones,  were  subdivided  into 
clusters,  and  the  circumference  of  each  shaft 
of  such  a  cluster  usually  approximated  the 
girth  of  a  man.  By  this  device  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  bases  and  the  foliation  of  the 
caps  were  easily  kept  in  scale.  Wherever  a 
balustrade  occurred  it  was  proportioned,  not 
with  relation  to  the  height  of  the  column 
below,  as  in  classic  architecture,  hut  with 
relation  to  a  man’s  stature. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
every  work  of  architecture  should  have 
somewhere  about  it  something  fixed  and 
enduring  to  relate  it  to  the  human  figure, 
if  it  be  only  a  flight  of  steps  in  which  each 
one  is  the  measure  of  a  stride.  In  the  Far- 
nese,  the  Riccardi,  the  Strozzi  and  many 
another  Italian  palace,  the  stone  seat  about 
the  base  gives  scale  to  the  building  because 
the  beholder  knows  instinctively  that  the 
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height  of  such  a  seat  must  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  length  of  a  man’s 
leg.  In  the  Pitti  palace  the  balustrade 
which  crowns  each  story  answers  a  similar 
purpose  :  it  stands  in  no  intimate  relation  to 
the  gigantic  arches  below,  but  is  of  a  height 
convenient  for  lounging  elbows.  The  door 
to  Giotto’s  campanile  reveals  the  true  size  of 
the  tower  as  nothing  else  could,  because  it  is 
so  evidently  related  to  the  human  figure,  and 
not  to  the  great  windows  higher  up  in  the  shaft. 

The  geometrical  plane  figures  which  play 
the  most  important  part  in  determining 
architectural  proportion  are  the  square,  the 
circle,  and  the  equilateral  triangle  ;  and  the 
human  figure  is  intimately  related  to  these  ele¬ 
mentary  forms.  If  a  man  stand  with  heels 
together  and  hands  outstretched  horizontally 
in  opposite  directions  he  will  be  inscribed 
within  a  square,  and  his  arms  will  mark,  with 
fair  accuracy,  the  base  of  an  inverted  equilateral 
triangle  the  apex  of  which  will  touch  the 
ground  at  his  feet.  If  the  arms  be  extended 
upward,  and  the  legs  separated,  the  extremities 
will  touch  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  having  its  center 
in  the  navel. 

The  figure  has  been  va¬ 
riously  analyzed  with  a  view 
to  establishing  numerical 
ratios  between  its  parts. 

Some  of  these  are  so  simple 
and  easily  remembered  that 
they  have  obtained  a  certain 
popular  currency,  such  as 
the  length  of  the  hand 
equaling  that  of  the  face, 
the  span  of  the  horizontally 
extended  arms  equaling  the 
height  of  the  figure,  and  the 
well-known  rule  that  twice 
around  the  wrist  is  once  around  the  neck, 
and  twice  around  the  neck  is  once  around 
the  waist.  The  Roman  architect  Vitruvius, 
writing  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Ctesar,  formu¬ 
lated  the  important  proportions  of  the  statues 
of  classical  antiquity ;  and  except  that  he 
makes  the  head  smaller  than  normal  (as  it  is 
and  should  be  in  heroic  statuary),  the  ratios 
which  he  gives  are  those  to  which  the  ideally 
perfect  male  figure  should  conform. 

Doctor  Rimmer  divides  the  figure  into  four 
parts,  three  of  which  are  equal,  and  corre¬ 


spond  to  the  lengths  of  the  leg,  the  thigh, 
and  the  trunk ;  while  the  fourth,  which  is 
two-thirds  of  one  of  these  thirds,  extends 
from  the  sternum  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
One  excellence  of  such  a  division,  aside 
from  its  simplicity,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  face.  The  lowest 
of  the  three  equal  divisions  extends  from  the 
tip  of  the  chin  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  the 
next  coincides  with  the  height  of  the  nose, 
(its  top  being  level  with  the  eyebrows),  the 
last  with  the  height  of  the  forehead  ;  while 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  one  of  these 
thirds  represents  the  horizontal  projection 
from  the  beginning  of  the  hair  on  the 
forehead  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

The  relation  of  all  these  facts  to 
architecture  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
the  facts  pertaining  to  musical  harmony, 
discussed  in  a  previous  essay.  By  means  of 
this  sort  of  analysis  we  approach  nearer  to 
an  understanding  of  that  great  mystery  :  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  numbers,  of  which 
mystery  music,  architecture,  and  the  human 
figure,  in  certain  of  their  aspects,  are  equally 
presentments. 

Claude  Bragdon. 
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FRONT  VIEWS 


OF  THE  HOUSE 


A  SMALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

THE  country  place  of  Mr.  Herbert  Croly 
is  situated  in  western  New  Hampshire, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Claremont,  and  not 
far  from  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  cut  off 
from  the  river  valley  by  the  first  of  several 
low  lines  of  hills  that 
run  north  and  south, 
and  the  landscape  to 
which  it  belongs  has 
only  a  suggestion  ol 
the  broad  publicity 
of  the  valley  itself. 

The  immediate  site 
of  the  house  is  a 
small  plateau  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  low 
hills.  Toward  the 
north,  these  hills 
come  down  close  to 
the  house ;  toward 
the  east  and  south, 
the  rise  begins 
gradually  some  half 
a  mile  away  ;  while  to 
the  west  and  south¬ 
west,  there  is  a  break 
in  the  enclosure  which 
affords  a  f u  1 1  view 
of  Mount  Ascutney 
about  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  valley  itself. 

Thus  the  location  of 
the  house  is  sheltered 
without  being  shut  the  plan 


in,  private,  but  well  connected  with  the 
main-traveled  roads. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  house  is  built 
is  surrounded  by  a  pasture,  of  which  it 
once  formed  a  part,  and  the  grounds  are 
reached  by  means  of  a  private  road  with 
gates  at  both  ends.  It  is  only  the  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  which 

has  been  planted  and 
cultivated ;  all  the 
rest  is  as  unkempt  as 
the  original  pasture. 
As  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  the 
driveway  approaches 
the  house  from  the 
north.  None  of  the 
illustrations  give 
the  appearance  of 
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ap  peara  nee 
the  house  as  one 
approaches  by  the 
road,  but  some 
idea  of  it  may  be 
obtained  partly  from 
the  plan,  and  partly 
from  the  picture 
which  shows  the 
front  door  and  the 
terrace.  The  kitchen 
entrance  is  situated 
on  the  short  side 
of  the  house,  as 
seen  in  this  illus¬ 
tration,  and  is 
screened  by  a  lattice, 
overgrown  with 
clematis  and  wood¬ 
bine,  and  by  masses 
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AN  EARLY  VIEW  OF  THE  PIAZZA 


Photographed  September,  iqOT 

A  RECENT  VIEW  OF  THE  PIAZZA 
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THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  HOUSE 
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of  syringas,  lilacs,  barberry  and  other  hardy 
shrubs. 

The  walk  along  the  terrace  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house  is  marked  by  two  brick 
posts,  and  is  paved  with  brick.  The  planting 
on  this  side  consists  merely  of  clumps  of 
shrubbery  near  the  posts,  a  row  of  rosa 
rugosa  running  along  the  base  of  the  terrace, 
and  some  climbing  roses  immediately  against 
the  house.  The  house  itself  is  very  small, 
including  only,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
kitchen  to  the  left  of  the  front  door,  and 
one  large  living-room  to  the  right.  The 
piazza  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  house 
away  from  the  road,  and  is  partly  covered  by 
a  projection  of  the  floor  above.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  treat  it  structurally  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  house. 
The  structural  relation  of  the  piazza  to  the 


house  can  be  best  appreciated  in  the  picture 
which  is  taken  from  a  point  below  the  house 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grounds. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  the 
wild  grapes  growing  over  and  about  the 
piazza  is  much  more  abundant  in  some  illus¬ 
trations  than  it  is  in  others,  and  the  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  three  years  additional 
growth. 

So  far  in  our  journey  around  the  house  we 
have  not  caught  sight  of  the  garden  at  all  ; 
but  as  we  walk  around  the  end  of  the  piazza 
we  obtain  a  preliminary  glimpse  of  it,  with 
the  hills  to  the  north  in  the  background.  By 
referring  to  the  plan  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  garden  is  situated,  not  merely  near  the 
house,  but  immediately  next  to  it.  The 
house  and  the  kitchen-yard  almost  enclose  it 
on  two  sides,  and  one  can  step  down  out  of 
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the  living-room  of  the  house  right  into  the 
main  path  of  the  garden.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  its  appearance  from  the 
piazza.  The  narrow  bed  to  the  right  is 
planted  with  a  row  of  spirea  Thunbergi  in 
front  and  with  forsythia  and  Japanese 
honeysuckle  behind.  The  low  hedge, 
which  outlines  the  two  beds  to  the  left,  is 


plan.  There  is  a  small  porch  at  this  door, 
protected  by  a  wooden  structure,  overgrown 
with  wild  grapes.  Peonies  are  planted  along 
the  whole  length  of  both  sides  of  the  path, 
and  back  of  the  peonies  masses  of  larkspur, 
neither  of  which  are  in  bloom  at  the  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  illustrations  were 
taken.  At  the  end  of  the  beds  are  wild 
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composed  of  Japanese  barberry.  The 
picture  illustrates  the  garden  as  it  appears 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  and  the 
flowers  in  bloom  are  a  mass  of  tall  white 
phlox,  in  the  first  bed,  and  of  boltonia  in 
the  second.  The  hedge  at  the  back  of  the 
picture  consists  of  carefully  trimmed  spirea 
van  H  outen. 

A  more  central  view  of  the  garden  can, 
however,  be  obtained  by  entering  the  living- 
room  from  the  piazza  and  coming  out  by  the 
door,  which  leads  to  the  main  axis  of  the 


perennial  asters,  which  are  just  beginning  to 
flower.  The  upper  garden  which  is  reached 
by  the  white  steps  in  the  rear  is  eighteen 
inches  higher  than  the  lower  garden.  The 
white  flowers  which  indistinctly  appear  in 
the  upper  garden  are  hydrangeas  ;  but  the 
beds  at  that  end  are,  for  the  most  part, 
planted  with  annuals  and  with  some  few 
hardv  roses.  These  beds  are  very  large, 
measuring  14  x  25  feet  each  and  requiring 
great  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers  to  fill 
them. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  foliage  can  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  picture  which  looks  diagon¬ 
ally  across  the  garden  towards  the  piazza, 
and  shows  the  small  covered  porch  leading 
into  and  out  from  the  living-rooms  of  the 
house.  The  small  flowers  to  the  right  are 
boltonia,  while  the  mass  of  green  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  of  marigolds,  which  were  planted  after 
the  larkspur  was  cut  down,  and  which  have 
only  just  begun  to  bloom.  Another  illus¬ 
tration  is  taken  from  the  embankment,  and 
looks  diagonally  across  the  garden  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  white  wall  which 
frames  the  garden  in  to  the  left  is  made  of 
wooden  laths  and  will  eventually  be  covered 
by  the  green  vines — clematis,  bitter-sweet 
and  actinidia, — which  as  yet  have  not 
reached  a  sufficient  growth  for  the  purpose. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  there  is  a  row  of 
hollyhocks  along  the  whole  length  of 
this  side  of  the  garden.  This  picture  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  background  which  the 
garden  possesses  in  the  way  of  elm  and 
pine  trees. 


In  justice  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Platt,  the 
designer  both  of  the  house  and  the  garden, 
it  should  be  added  that  work  is  still  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
much  more  complete  enclosure  than  any 
which  now  exists.  It  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  wall  on  the  left  to  the  end  of  the 
garden  ;  to  cut  down  the  embankment ; 
to  frame  the  garden  in  on  that  side  with 
a  low  parapet,  backed  by  shrubbery,  and 
to  erect,  at  the  end  of  the  main  axis, 
a  pergola  or  some  similar  structure, 
which  will  supply  that  end  of  the  garden 
with  an  architectural  motive.  The  house 
and  garden  is,  however,  a  very  good  example 
of  what  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense  in  the  way  of  building  up 
a  complete  country  place — a  country 
place,  that  is,  which  is  not  only  good  to 
look  at  and  pleasant  to  live  in,  but 
which  requires  for  its  maintenance  per¬ 
sistent  attention  and  hard  but  remunerative 
work. 

H.  D.  C. 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  MAIN  PATH 
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THE  ORNAMENTAL  MOVEMENT 

OF  WATER  IN  CITY  STREETS.1— II. 

THREE  factors  chiefly  determine  the 
design  of  a  public  fountain  in  a  city  street 
or  square.  These  are  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent ;  the  space,  its  character,  extent 
and  surroundings  ;  and  the  water,  the 
quantity  obtainable  and  the  function  selected 
for  it,  whether  purely  decorative  or  also 
useful.  Cost  varies  with  locality,  material 
and  the  personal  equations  of  architects  and 
civic  committees,  so  it  need  not  be  discussed 
herein  detail.  Yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to 


francs,  72  centimes.  If  the  sum  appear 
modest,  let  the  reader  remember  that  money 
was  worth  more  in  exchange  in  1828,  when 
Charles  X.  was  reigning,  than  it  is  to-day. 
Much  more  expensive  were  Visconti’s  other 
Paris  fountains.  That  of  Louvois  cost 
115,286  francs.  For  the  Fontaine  Moliere, 
( 1  844),  with  two  stories  and  attic  in  Visconti’s 
suave  Bourbon  manner,  the  expenditure  was 
195,000  francs,  which  was  topped  by  the 
250,518  francs  and  50  centimes  paid  for 
that  of  St.  Sulpice. 

If  the  appropriation  for  a  street  fountain 
be  large,  the  architect  will  have  difficulty, 
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THE  FONTE  GAIA  AT  SIENNA 


By  Jacopo  della  Quercia.  Restored  in  1868. 


quote  the  pedantically  exact  figures  triumph¬ 
antly  included  by  the  amiable  Ludovic 
Visconti  in  his  folio  volume  depicting 
fountains  erected  by  him  in  Paris,  nearly 
three  generations  ago.  His  Fontaine 
Gaillon,  a  high  Renaissance  portal,  its  attic 
surmounted  by  urns,  with  its  water  issuing 
from  a  dolphin’s  mouth,  in  a  niche  between 
Corinthian  columns,  its  child  and  trident, 
and  its  two  basins,  cost  precisely  32,786 


perhaps,  in  preserving  simplicity  of  effect, 
and  in  keeping  to  a  moderate  scale  of  size. 
Each  is  desirable,  under  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  city  streets,  though  each  has  been 
ignored  by  foreign  designers  with  occasional 
success  and  frequent  failure.  The  American 
architect  will  also  do  well  to  scan  sharply  the 
projects  of  ambitious  sculptors  for  his 
fountain’s  adornment,  for  there  are  few 

1  Begun  in  the  April  number  of  House  and  Garden. 
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workers  in  clay  and 
stone  and  bronze  that 
can  not  only  copy  but 
create.  High  or  low 
relief  is  often  safer  and 
also  less  expensive  than 
sculpture  in  the  round. 

Low  relief  is  especially 
suited  to  wall  fountains, 
as  the  Sienna  basin  of 
Jacopo  della  Quercia, 
shown  herewith,  abun¬ 
dantly  testifies, 
suggested  in  a 
ous  paper  that 
fountains  are  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the 
crowded  streets  of 
American  cities,  and 

though  della  Ouercia  has  no  lineal  descend¬ 
ant,  among  this  country’s  decorative 
sculptors,  there  are  some  to  whom  the  theme 
of  a  walled  basin  or  pool,  with  surfaces  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  chisel,  would  be  an  inspiration. 

Upon  the  character,  extent  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  available  space  should  depend 
intimately  the  design  of  a  street  fountain. 
If  the  center  of  an  open  square  be  chosen, 


It  was 
previ- 
w  a  1  1 


IN  THE  NEUEN  MARK'!' 


THE  MARIENSAULE 


VIENNA 


DONNER 

the  plan  should  be  circular  or  polygonal,  so 
that  the  water,  at  least  in  its  essential  move¬ 
ment,  may  be  visible  from  all  sides.  This 
condition,  fulfilled  ideally  in  the  fountain  of 
the  Neuen  Markt  at  Donner  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  gives  vitality  to  a  design  otherwise 
scattering  and  commonplace.  The  large 
stone  basin,  though  raised  by  three  shallow 
steps  from  the  surrounding  pavement,  is  still 
low  enough  not  to  shut  out  the  water’s  beauty 
from  the  casual  passer-by.  The  Anspach 
Monument  in  the  Place  de  Brouckere, 
Brussels,  the  fountain  before  the  Hamburg 
Rathhaus  and  that  in  the  Hohen  Markt, 
Vienna,  are  all  successful  in  this  respect, 
especially  the  former  two.  Not  so  the  Joan 
of  Arc  Monument  in  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle, 
Rouen,  which  is  really  more  a  commemorative 
structure,  with  incidental  facilities  for 
distributing  water,  than  a  fountain.  It  was 
a  clever  Frenchman  who  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  the  artistic  propriety  of  placing 
a  water  composition  about  the  feet  of  persons 
one  wished  to  honor.  The  drinking  fountain 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  San  Francisco, 
shown  in  the  April  “  House  and  Garden,” 
was  of  the  same  category. 

If  the  space  chosen  for  the  fountain  be 
the  corner  formed  by  two  walls,  as  in  the 
Albrecht  structure  in  Vienna,  the  water 
should  be  made  visible  through  as  wide  an 
angle  as  possible.  The  Fonte  Gaia  in 
Sienna,  with  its  flanking  walls  on  three  sides, 
is  meant  to  be  viewed  only  from  directly  in 
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front.  If  the 
space  selected 
for  the  orna- 
mental  treat¬ 
ment  of  water 
he  at  the  head  of 
a  great  avenue, 
as  at  the  Palais 
hongcha m p , 

Marseilles,  the 
m  o  n  u  mental 
chateau  d’  eau  is 
in  order. 

The  demands 
of  traffic  tend 
nowadays,  espe¬ 
cially  in  German 
cities,  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  fountains  in  public 
roadways.  The  Vienna  fountain  in  the 
Hohen  Markt  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
wagons,  while  that  at  Donner  takes  up  val¬ 
uable  space.  It  is  only  in  a  large  plaza,  like 
that  of  Brussels,  that  street  traffic  and  a  big 


fountain  do  not 
interfere  with 
each  other.  In 
Limoges,  sev¬ 
eral  Gothic  and 
eighteenth 
century  fou  n- 
tains,  which 
c  logged  pas¬ 
sages,  have  been 
cast  out  in  spite 
of  protests; 
where  massive 
stone  pillars 
stood,  there  are 
now  but  cast- 
iron  stand  pipes, 
with  blind  or 
Hush  orifices  for  needed  water. 

The  surroundings  of  a  space  chosen  for  a 
street  fountain  must  of  course  influence 
the  architectural  treatment.  The  Brussels 
monument,  reflecting  both  the  Gothic  and 
the  Renaissance  styles  predominating  in  the 
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steep  roofed  building  behind  it,  may  be 
pronounced  judicious,  though  the  shaft  itself 
wants  impressiveness  and  has  a  certain  touch 
of  Belgian  grossness.  The  thick,  powerful 
columns  of  water  are  not  economical,  but 
thev  count  in  the  architectural  scheme,  even 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Both  the  Vienna 
fountains  shown  bear  perceptible  relation  to 
their  surroundings.  The  wall  structure  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  symmetrical  scheme,  while 
the  Renaissance  portico  in  the  Hohen 
Markt,  with  its  bizarre  cockade,  and  its 
repeated  capitals,  needs  just  such  sharp  and 
incisive  treatment  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  heavy  cornices  and  mouldings 
of  neighboring  buildings. 

For  nice  adjustment  of  a  street  fountain  to 
natural  and  artificial  setting,  the  Pferde- 
schwemme  at  Salzburg  may  be  studied. 
1  his  Austrian  city,  Mozart’s  birthplace, 
“  nestles  under  the  cliffs  of  the  Monchsberg 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Salzach,  hugging 
the  sheer  rock  so  closely  that  it  actually 
overhangs  the  houses  in  one  of  the  streets. 
Where  the  valley  widens  toward  Hohen- 
salzburg,  crowned  by  the  castle  fortress,  it 


opens  out  into  squares,  each  with  its  fountain 
or  statue,  that  afford  approaches  to  the 
few  large  structures  of  the  city.”  In  this 
quiet  town  of  few  cross  streets  and  limited 
vistas,  the  basin  of  the  Pferdeschwemme, 
with  its  broad  low  balustrade,  and  the 
substantial  wall  behind  it,  might  easily  be  said 
to  reflect  the  comfortable  short-viewed  life  of 
the  place.  The  familiar  Schone  Brunnen  of 
Nuremberg,  slenderly  Gothic  as  any  of  its 
neighbors,  is  another  fountain  admirably  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  So  was  the 
handsome  fountain  of  the  early  French 
Renaissance  that  used  to  exist  at  Autun. 

The  third  important  factor  in  fountain 
design,  to  which,  of  course,  the  preceding 
conditions  must  be  adjusted,  is  the  water 
itself,  its  amount  and  pressure,  and  the  use 
selected  for  it.  Shall  the  fountain  be 
purely  decorative,  or  shall  it  also  be  available 
for  drinkers  ?  Up  to  recent  times,  the  answer 
would  rarely  have  been  in  doubt  ;  the 
fountain  was  once  the  sole  source  of  supply 
to  a  community  and  often  enough  the  center 
of  village  or  neighborhood  life.  To  trace  the 
growth  of  the  decorative  factors  out  of  those  at 
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AT  FREIBURG  SWITZERLAND 


first  purely  utilitarian 
would  be  a  pleasant 
task,  but  it  must  not 
be  attempted  in  detail 
here.  Suffice  it,  that 
the  early  Greek  foun¬ 
tains  seem  to  have 
been  merely  reser¬ 
voirs  whence  water 
flowed  through  ori¬ 
fices  into  a  basin  ; 
sometimes  a  second 
basin  was  added,  for 
washing.  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages  foun¬ 
tains  were  primarily 
composed  of  three 
basins,  arranged  in 
longitudinal  series, 
overflowing  one  into 
the  next,  for  water 
supply,  washing  and 
horses,  respectively. 
Next  came  a  compact 
design  in  three  levels, 
with  central  stand¬ 
pipe,  carrying  four 


AT  BUREN,  SWITZERLAND 


arms,  touching  alter¬ 
nate  edges  of  an  octa¬ 
gon  basin,  which  were 
reached  by  four 
flights  of  steps.  A 
large  circumscribing 
square  contained  four 
basins  on  the  second 
level,  for  washing 
clothes,  and  an  outer 
square  had  at  its  cor¬ 
ners,  horse-troughs. 
The  central  pipe 
took  on  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  orifices 
were  supplied  with 
carved  or  cast  heads, 
through  whose 
mouths  poured 
streams  of  water. 
This  type  was  devel¬ 
oped,  the  upper  basin 
was  lifted  off  the 
ground,  and  the  water 
and  the  stone  were 
found  to  possess 
limitless  decorative 
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possibilities.  An  interesting  stage  of  this 
development  may  be  studied  in  the  fountain 
at  Freiburg,  Switzerland.  Here  are  the 
three  basins,  the  two  inferior  ones  connected 
with  the  central  structure  merely  by  tubes. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  sixteenth  century 
that  metal  piping  was  introduced  in  any 
except  costly  fountains.  T  his  meant  that 
water  under  pressure  was  rarely  used  ;  that 
upright  jets  were  not  often  available.  The 
Romans,  though  they  knew  of  the  law  that 
water,  confined  in  a  tight  tube,  seeks  its  own 


wind  may  blow  the  water  outside  the  rim. 
By  sinking  the  basin  and  surrounding  it  with 
low  flowers  or  grass,  to  catch  the  drops,  the 
limit  may  be  slightly  decreased.  But  a  jet 
of  this  sort,  while  highly  effective  in  parks 
or  pools,  is  rarely  convenient  in  a  street 
fountain.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  of  the  water  was  obtained  by 
sub-dividing  the  fall,  and  spreading  the  fluid 
out  in  thin  layers,  so  as  to  get  the  value  of 
every  drop.  Extra  basins,  over  whose  edges 
drip  filmy  water,  are  effective  if  not  used  too 


THE  PFERDESCHWEMME 


AT  SALZBETRG 


level,  applied  the  principle  scarcely  at  all  to 
fountains.  When  some  bold  experimenters 
carried  water  under  pressure  two  kilometres 
in  a  stone  conduit  for  a  fountain  at  the  Place 
Clautre,  Perigueux,  in  1533,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  remarkable  achievement. 

With  this  simple,  though  hard-won,  ver¬ 
tical  jet  of  water  at  his  disposal,  the  modern 
architect  may  figure  easily  the  size  of  his 
basin, —  that  is  if  he  intends  to  use  the  full 
head.  The  radius  of  the  basin  must  be  a 
little  more  than  the  height  of  the  jet,  else  the 


often  in  one  design.  Incidentally  the  archi¬ 
tect  must  see  that  the  edge  of  every  basin  be 
true  and  level,  else  the  result  will  be  that 
seen  in  the  little  fountain  of  S.  Cosimato  in 
Rome,  the  sheet  having  concentrated  itself 
into  a  single  stream.  These  sheets  of  water 
are  used  importantly  in  the  Trocadero  foun¬ 
tain,  Paris,  and  in  numerous  other  large  and 
small  designs.  One  of  their  merits  is  their 
evaporation  into  the  air  of  a  perceptible 
amount  of  liquid. 

In  the  Brussels  design,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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FOUNTAIN  OF  S.  COSIMATO  ROME 


the  large  streams,  as  well  as  falling  from  a 
height,  are  projected  nearly  horizontally, 
giving  them  as  long  a  flight  through  the  air 
as  possible.  In  the  Schlossplatz  fountain, 
Berlin,  four  large  jets  send  their  waters  from 
a  low  level  into  an  upper  basin,  thus  utilizing 
them  in  both  directions.  A  more  refined 


Seen  from  the  Eiffel  Toiver 

application  of  the  same  principle  is  seen  in 
the  fountain  of  Jacques  d’Amboise,  at  Cler¬ 
mont,  France.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde 
fountains  have  jets  playing  almost  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  the  central  figures.  A  less  honest, 
though  sometimes  legitimate  device,  was  used 
successfully  last  summer  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  to  secure  the  full  value  of  the 
water  sent  through  the  chateau  d’eau.  The 
various  surfaces  over  which  the  water  flowed 
were  colored  a  delicate  blue-green,  reinforc¬ 
ing  and  magnifying  its  apparent  volume. 
It  was  a  sheer  optical  illusion,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  was  not  to  be  despised. 

More  dignified,  though  this  method  has 
its  limitations,  is  the  use  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  to  enhance  the  consequence  of  a 
small  water  supply.  The  early  fountains  of 
Paris,  erected  before  the  present  facilities 
were  obtained,  show  towering  classic  struct¬ 
ures,  or  groups  of  figures,  with  water  care¬ 
fully  distributed  in  meagre  quantities.  Often, 
as  in  the  fountain  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
the  thing  was  carried  too  far;  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  structure  can  longer 
be  considered  a  fountain  or  has  become  a 
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mere  monument.  Diderot  rightly  speaks  of 
“  The  beautiful  fountain  of  the  Rue  de  Cren¬ 
elle — I  say  beautiful  for  the  figures;  the  rest 
1  find  less  than  mediocre.”  Later,  explain¬ 
ing,  he  says:  “  No  fountain  can  be  beautiful 
where  the  distribution  of  water  does  not  form 
the  decorative  principle.” 

One  of  the  best  designs  in  Paris  for  the 
efficient  use  of  water  is  that  of  Visconti  in  the 


A  quite  different  ideal  of  fountain  con¬ 
struction  prevails  in  Mohamedan  countries. 
There  the  fountains  are  generally  in  small 
closed  buildings,  polygonal  or  square,  orna¬ 
mented  richly,  with  colonnades,  niches,  cup¬ 
olas  and  carvings,  but  have  only  small  basins 
to  receive  water,  which  is  used  with  scarcely 
a  hint  of  its  decorative  possibilities,  flowing 
like  a  stream  from  a  faucet.  The  influence 
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Gaillon  fountain,  already  mentioned.  A  well- 
planned  wall  fountain  is  that  of  the  Rue  du 
Regard,  with  classic  orders  and  pediment,  the 
facade  carrying  in  high  relief  a  nude  figure  with 
a  swan,  from  whose  outstretched  bill  a  stream 
falls  into  a  projecting  basin.  Vasari’s  fountain 
at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  with  Verroc¬ 
chio’s  cherub  and  an  urn  whence  three  lions’ 
heads  discharge  water,  is  another  economical 
design.  So  is  that  of  the  Gatteschi  fountain  at 
Viterbo,  Italy,  dating  from  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  so,  also,  is  the  not  very  beautiful 
Hamburg  fountain  already  illustrated. 


of  this  Turkish  practice  seems  to  have  been 
felt  in  the  fountain  at  Ragusa,  with  its  large 
dome  and  its  incomplete-looking  tier  of 
stone,  guarded  by  columns  at  the  angles. 
The  water  falls  from  orifices  in  the  carved 
panels  into  the  narrow  basin.  Climatic  con¬ 
ditions  have  doubtless  importantly  modified 
this  design  ;  it  is  but  another  example  of  the 
tendency  of  street  fountain  architecture  to 
meet  local  need,  which,  here  and  elsewhere, 
has  obtained  for  it  a  dignified  place  in  the 
field  of  design. 

Samuel  Swift. 
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TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

IV.  VILLAGES. 

THE  distribution  of  buildings  throughout 
the  Alpine  countries  is  a  phenomenon  to 
American  eyes,  for  mountainous  tracts  of 
our  own  land  are  usually  devoid  of  human 
habitations,  and  the  names  of  our  ranges 
recall  wastes  of  solitary  wilderness.  But 
Alpine  solitudes 
are  more  difficult 
to  find,  are  less 
apparent  in  real¬ 
ity,  than  they  are 
in  the  mind’s-eye 
when  turning  the 
pages  of  written 
poetry.  Villages, 
cottages  and 
herdsmen’s  huts 
appear  in  the  most 
unexpected  places 
where  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  build¬ 
ing,  the  exposure 
to  the  elements 
and  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  uneasy 
perches  would 
have  discouraged 
any  but  a  people 
bred  among  the 
mountains,  where 
distances  are 
measured  by 
hours  of  walking 
and  where  hard, 
knotted  limbs  are 
accustomed  t  o 
treading  the  earth 
aslant. 

In  the  Tyrol,  configuration  of  the  ground 
seems  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
location  of  single  buildings,  or  of  villages. 
Inaccessible  promontories  were  naturally 
selected  for  the  strongholds  of  baronial 
times,  but  humbler  dwellings  cling  to  the 
precipitous  mountain  faces,  and  villages  have 
grown  upon  a  base  of  forty  degrees  or  in  the 
depths  of  a  defile,  where  landslides  and 
floods  are  forever  imminent.  Those  natural 
catastrophes,  which  have  caused  many  an 


iron  cross  to  rise  in  the  village  churchyards, 
have  been  forgotten  when  habitations  were 
to  be  reared.  A  mysterious  improvidence, 
this  seems  at  first ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  sites  which  promise  an  ideal  of 
comfort  are  rare  in  the  Tyrol,  and  those 
which  escape  the  flood,  face  the  hail  and  the 
hurricane  of  a  higher  and  colder  strata  of 
air  and  are  buried  from  November  until 

May  under  over¬ 
whelming  snow. 
Some  light  is  shed 
on  this  aimless 
and  picturesque 
scattering  of 
buildings  among 
the  mountains 
by  recalling  the 
position  of  the 
feudal  buildings 
in  their  former 
surroundings. 

The  barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages 
were  monarchs  of 
their  val  leys. 
They  dominated 
the  country-side, 
and  took  upon 
themselves  not 
only  the  care  of 
the  roads  and  the 
policing  of  their 
several  districts, 
but  they  gave  free 
hospitality  to  the 
traveler,  provided 
him  with  shelter 
for  the  night  and 
horses  for  his  next 
day’s  journey. 
H  ere,  as  in  many 
other  Teutonic  countries  in  former  times,  the 
traveler  could  not  be  refused  hospitality  ; 
and  “  the  lord’s  shelter  ”  (in  old  Teutonic, 
here-berga )  was  the  safety  of  wayfarers,  and  is 
still  traceable  in  the  modern  French  auberge 
and  the  Italian  albergo.  The  remoteness  of 
the  castle  from  the  thoroughfare  along  the 
main  valley  made  it  necessary  for  the  lords 
to  entertain  their  guests  at  an  inn  upon  the 
highroad  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  This 
inn  was  the  nucleus  of  the  village.  Houses 
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of  vassals  and 
peasants  soon 
gathered  round  it, 
and  straggled  on 
each  side  along 
the  highway  or 
half-hid  the  m- 
selves  in  ravines 
above,  where 
mountain  tor¬ 
rents  tumbled 
toward  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  turn¬ 
ing  mill  wheels 
on  their  way, 
pressed  into  many 
services  devised 
by  the  ingenious 
Tvroler,  now  led 
to  a  fountain  in 
the  cottage  gar¬ 
den,  now  cleverly  geared  to  rock  a  baby’s 
cradle. 


The  isolation 
ot  the  castle  be¬ 
came  irksome, 
when  violence 
ceased  for  a  time, 
and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  getting 
supplies  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the 
steep  heights 
were  keenly  felt. 
Moreover,  the 
life  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  became  at¬ 
tractive  to  the 
lord  himself,  and 
its  little  gayeties 
and  the  stream 
of  passers-by  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  family 
and  servants.  So 
long  as  there  was  peace  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  castle  was  abandoned  as  a  living-place,  and 
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the“town  house ” 
of  the  lord  could 
be  easily  singled 
out  by  its  size  and 
pretentiousness 
from  the  quaint 
houses  of  the 
hamlet.  T  h  i  s 
plutocratic  state 
of  things  was, 
however,  soon 
destined  to  pass. 
Frequent  wars 
impoverished  the 
nobles  and  di¬ 
vided  their  lands. 

The  progress  ot 
the  times  and  re¬ 
forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  wore  away 
the  feudal  system 
and  bereaved  the 
lords  of  t  h  em¬ 
power.  The 
traffic  of  the  com¬ 
mon  folk  grow¬ 
ing,  and  travelers 
on  the  highroads 


increasing  in 
numbers,  the 
nobles  turned 
to  the  flow  of 
strangers  for  a 
means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  For  a  time 
they  gathered 
tolls  for  the  use 
of  their  roads  and 
received  some 
revenue  from  a 
primitive  postal 
service  they  main¬ 
tained.  Ffospi- 
tality  began  to  be 
charged  for,  and 
the  inn-hosts 
prolonged,  the 
local  leadership 
of  the  Tyrol’s 
noble  blood. 

The  first  tew 
buildings  ot  the 
village  were 
clustered  near  a 
stream  whose  filt¬ 
ering  courses 
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WAIDHOFEN  FROM  THE  YBBS  NEAR  SARNTHEIN 


penetrated  the  dry  soil  and  rose  in  a  spring 
whence  the  village  folk  could  draw  their 
household  supply  of  water.  This  was  the  focus 
for  the  buildings,  and  in  the  smaller  settle¬ 
ments  it  was  marked  by  a  tree  trunk  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  water.  At  larger  places  a 
stone  basin  was  built  around  an  upright  shaft 
which  supported  an  iron  pipe  leading  the 
crystal  stream.  The  ground  around  this 
center  ot  outdoor  life  was  reserved  when  new 
buildings  were  erected  ;  the  main  highway 
widened  momentarily  to  accommodate  the 
brunnen  (from  which  some  villages  have  even 
taken  their  name) ;  or  a  branch  road,  leading 
from  the  mountains,  turned  in  its  course  to 
debouch  close  beside  this  necessary  water 
supply  and  use¬ 
ful  monument. 

By  this  means 
the  p  l  a  t  z  of 
north  Tyrol  and 
the  piazza  of 
the  South  first 
made  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Later  on,  the 
fountains  were 
richly  wrought, 
and  frequently 
a  carved  image 
of  a  martyr,  a 
patron  saint  or 
of  the  Christ 
was  added  to  the 
upright  shaft 
which  supported 


the  water  jet.  Here  women  and  children  gath¬ 
ered  to  fill  their  buckets.  Here  was  the  place 
for  exchanges,  gossip,  entertainments  and 
athletic  feats.  To-day  the  traveler  who  rides 
into  a  Tyrolese  village  knows  that  he  has 
reached  the  center  when  he  gains  the  platz. 
In  noon  hours  he  may  find  the  village  road 
deserted,  and  only  a  dog  turning  a  listless 
ear  of  life  in  its  midday  sleep  on  a  cottage 
stoop,  when  the  village  folk  are  afield;  but 
the  platz  is  never  deserted.  There  heavily 
shod  maidens  steal  away  before  him,  shyly 
guarding  their  full  pitchers  ;  and  plump  little 
boys  in  leathern  breeches  gaze  at  the  stranger 
with  wide,  wondering  eyes.  If  it  be  in  the 
south,  a  few  loiterers  will  be  playing  the  fa¬ 
vorite  game  of 
boccia,  or  bowls, 
on  the  bare 
ground  aside 
from  the  path  of 
teams,  while 
others  seek 
shelter  from  the 
warm  sun  under 
the  shaded  arch¬ 
way  of  a  house 
or  shop.  On  a 
summer’s  night, 
small  tables  with 
candelabra  are 
set  out  in  front 
of  the  inns,  and 
guests  grow 
merry  around 
the  ruddy  lights. 
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UPPER  VINTSCHGAU,  TYROL 


Poor  and  paltry  are  the  hamlets  which 
have  not  reared  their  churches.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  such, — a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  cots  tumbled  as  if  by  the  winter  storms 
into  an  upland  crevice, — and  the  herdsmen 
of  these  places  still  repair  for  worship 
to  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  castle.  More 
fortunate  villagers  point  with  pride  to  their 
church,  quite  unconscious  of  its  usually 
crude  outline  and  undignified  rococo  detail. 
These  buildings  are  covered  outside  with 
a  lime  wash,  so  nearly  white  as  to  dazzle 
in  a  bright  sunlight ;  but  the  interiors  are 
invariably  rich, — though  from  the  point  of 
view  of  good  design,  they  are  vulgarly 
so.  After  viewing  a  garish  exterior  one 


is  surprised  to  find  rich  strong  colors 
piercing  the  gloom  within  and  a  wealth 
of  twisted  altar  columns,  of  multi-colored 
stone,  wrought  and  gilded  ironwork,  and 
sometimes  a  tree  or  a  vine  led  from  the  soil 
below  and  trained  upon  the  most  important 
pier.  Where  there  are  towers,  they  are 
frequently  unsymmetrical,  and  always  fantas¬ 
tic  in  their  shape.  A  copper  roof,  in  varying 
shades  of  a  literally  green  old  age,  invariably 
covers  the  belfry,  from  which  during  the 
terrifying  storms  of  winter  the  bell  peals 
continuously  a  melancholy  warning. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Tyrolese  villages  as  we 
find  them  to-day  are  ever  guarded  by  the 
venerable  castle,  a  protecting  parent  rising 
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AT  WEISSENKIRCHEN 


above  the  verdure 
which  surrounds  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  chim¬ 
neys,  towers  and  brown 
roofs  below.  For  the 
castle  has  been  virtually 
the  source  from  which 
all  the  habitations  have 
sprung,  whether  they 
are  clustered  in  villages 
or  scattered  over  the 
steep  enclosing  sides 
of  valleys.  And  this 
origin  is  frequently 
revealed  in  the  village 
names.  G  o  1  d  e  g  g  , 
Haselburg  and  Salz¬ 
burg  are  but  a  few, 
comprising  the  name 
of  the  castle  itself,  for 
the  village  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniment  of 


AT  ST.  MICHAEL,  (EPPAn) 


the  far-famed  burgs. 
As  many  as  half  a 
dozen  villages  took 
their  names  from  the 
Reids — that  old  family 
of  castle  builders, — 
and  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  suffix  stein 
in  the  village  names 
glorifies  the  great  crags 
which  dominate  their 
several  localities  and 
have  afforded  founda¬ 
tion  for  feudal  build¬ 
ings.  Formerly  the 
village  was  only  an  in¬ 
cident  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  castles  and 
ruled  the  land;  but 
now  the  roles  are  re¬ 
versed.  The  castle  is 
pointed  out  as  an  im¬ 
potent  vestige  of  a 
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distant  age  in  which  the  student  may  read 
a  story  and  the  poet  may  weave  a  tale. 
And  the  busy  village  grows  and  prospers. 

The  building  materials  which  characterize, 
chiefly  by  their  color,  the  Tyrolese  villages 
are  two  in  number  :  wood  and  stone.  These 
vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
village.  In  the  remote  mountain  hamlets, 
timber  is  used  exclusively  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  are  uniformly  brown  on  a  background 
of  green.  The  larger  the  village,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  individual  houses,  the  more  stone 
is  employed  ;  not  cut  stone,  but  a  coarse 
rubble,  over  which  a  tinted  roughcast  is 
spread  by  the  local  white-washer,  plasterer 
and  decorator  (three  professions  which  in  the 
Tyrol  are  rolled  into  one).  Whatever  pig¬ 
ments  are  employed  in  this  material  to  give 
to  the  walls  the  small  degree  of  variety 
desired,  the  prevailing  tone  is  always  gray. 

Likewise,  the  larger  the  village,  the  less 


variety  there  is  in  the  individual  buildings, 
the  less  freedom  of  outline,  often  gained  at  a 
stroke  by  the  picturesque  over-hanging  bal¬ 
conies  of  wood,  which  nearly  surround  some 
of  the  mountain  chalets.  But  the  most 
monotonous  group  of  houses  in  all  the  Tyrol 
would  still  be  unconstrained  freedom  and  ca¬ 
price  compared  to  the  architecture  of  other 
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hinds ;  and  here 
where  level 
sites  for  build  - 
i  n  g  s  seldom 
exist,  and 
where  Nature 
herself  is  bent 
upon  p  i  c  - 
turesqueness  as 
a  vent  to  her 
solemn  mood 
of  grandeur, 
any  group  of 
buildings, 
when  seen  as  a 
whole,  could 
never  have 
been  designed 
more  charming 
than  these  are 
and  more  per- 
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fectly  at  one 
with  the  scene 
surrounding 
them.  There 
is  no  exception 
to  this  in  any 
aspect  of season 
or  of  weather. 
T  h  e  villages 
emerge  from 
the  lifting  mists 
of  morning,  as 
if  obeying  one 
of  the  moun¬ 
tain  spirits  the 
peasants  tell 
of.  Through 
the  day,  rich 
verdure  of  in¬ 
numerable  cot- 
tage  gardens 
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VILLAGE  SCENE 

and  trees  protruding  from  narrow  crevices 
between  the  buildings  are  a  relief  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine,  which  at  midday  is  often  hot, 
in  spite  of  the  high  altitudes.  At  night, 


AT  ROSSATZ 

twinkling  street-lamps  or  a  dim  gleam  from  a 
window,  suffice  to  locate  the  hamlet  in  the 
enveloping  gloom,  for  electric  lights  and  other 
modern  improvements  are  viewed  as  much 
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THE  PLATZ  OF  SCHLUDERNS 

askance,  as  were  the  engineers  who  came  to 
build  the  first  railroad  in  this  primitive  coun¬ 
try.  Sidewalks,  drainage  systems  and  many 
other  improvements  are  still  considered 
inventions  of  the  devil,  and  should  they 
be  welcomed,  dire  results  are  foretold. 
Tradition  tells  of  a  village  which  stood  in 
the  bosom  of  a  wide  and  fertile  valley.  The 


VINTSCHGAU,  TYROL 

inhabitants  suddenly  losing  their  respect  for 
God,  one  day  the  water  rose  from  the  earth, 
spreading  over  the  valley,  and  entirely  in¬ 
undated  the  place  forever.  The  bells  of 
the  accursed  village  fishermen  still  hear  from 
the  depths  of  the  water  on  still  summer 
evenings. 

Herbert  C.  IVise. 
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THE  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’ 
MON  L  M ENT  COM  PETITION. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

W1I  EN  the  competition  for  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument,  to  be  placed 
in  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  closed  on 
March  3d,  sixty-two  designs  and  seven  mod¬ 
els  were  submitted.  The  sub-committee  of 
the  City  Councils,  which  had  the  work  in 
charge,  was  fortunately  open  to  professional 
suggestions,  and  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  an  equitable  program  was  accepted  from 
the  T-Square  Club  and  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  One  juror,  it  was  announced,  would 
be  selected  by  each  of  those  societies,  and 
these  two  persons  would  select  a  third.  In 
this  manner  the  decision  upon  the  designs 
lay  in  the  excellent  judgment  of  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Walker  of  Boston,  Mr.  John  M. 
Carrere  ot  New  York  and  Mr.  Charles 
Graflv  ot  Philadelphia.  On  March  25th 
awards  were  announced  as  follows: 

FIRST - LORD  AND  HEWLETT,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

SECOND - C.  F.  ROSBORG,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THIRD - W.  L.  COTTRELL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

FOURTH - ACKERMAN  &  ROSS,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

FIFTH - CARY  &  LYLE,  BUFFALO. 

Design  number  three  received  favorable 
comment  in  the  report  of  the  Jury,  in  being 
“  especially  worthy  of  praise  for  its  dis¬ 
tinction  and  appropriateness.”  The  author 
of  the  best  design  is  to  receive  a  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars ;  of  the  second, 
six  hundred  dollars;  of  the  third,  four 
hundred  dollars  ;  of  the  fourth,  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ;  and  of  the  fifth,  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  first,  second  and  third  prize 
designs  are  illustrated  on  the  following  pages. 

The  competition  did  not  provoke  a  very 
general  response  throughout  the  country. 
'The  reward  may  have  been  considered  trivial, 
and  the  publicity  the  project  enjoyed  was, 
perhaps,  insufficient  for  many  strong  designs 
to  be  entered.  Among  all  these,  real  com¬ 
petition  existed  only  between  six  or  eight. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  names  of 
local  firms  did  not  appear  among  those  of 
the  successful  competitors.  Though  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Philadelphia  architects  entered  draw¬ 


ings,  the  best  designers  of  this  city  held  aloof 
from  the  competition  chiefly  because  of  their 
belief  that  the  monument  would  never  be 
built.  This  opinion  reflects,  perhaps,  the 
earnest  desire  of  public-spirited  Philadelphi¬ 
ans  that  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  this  structure,  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  city  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  be 
placed,  shall  never  be  made  ;  or  at  least,  not 
until  such  an  improvement  can  be  devised  to 
have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  city’s  plan  than  the  burdening  of 
this  unimportant  square.  To  isolate  such  an 
ambitious  monument,  “  In  honor  of  the 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in 
the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,” 
upon  a  rectangular  space  only  650  x  560  feet, 
in  an  uninteresting  section  of  the  city,  and 
enclosed  by  streets  indifferent  in  their  archi¬ 
tectural  character,  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated, 
in  the  absence  of  any  broader  architectural 
scheme  by  which  the  surroundings  would  be 
improved. 

In  spite  of  Logan  Square’s  location  in  the 
midst  of  a  painfully  rectilinear  street  plan, 
not  a  single  vista  for  viewing  a  monument  is 
afforded  by  the  adjacent  streets  (except  from 
a  small  one  two  blocks  in  length),  for  the 
center  of  the  square,  and  therefore  the  neces¬ 
sary  center  of  the  shaft,  is  out  of  axis  with 
the  thoroughfares.  This  project,  if  here  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  be  only  another  sad  mistake 
in  placing  such  as  we  find  exhibited  in  the 
Washington  Monument  at  the  Green  Street 
Entrance  to  Fairmount  Park,  and  in  a  score 
of  other  errors  recently  made  throughout  the 
country  in  sporadic  and  short-sighted  efforts 
at  beautifying  our  cities.  Says  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Committee’s  report  to  the  Philadelphia 
City  Councils,  “Your  Committee  approved 
the  award  of  the  Board  of  Jurors,  and  rec¬ 
ommend  that  in  the  event  of  the  execution 
of  the  work  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett  be 
appointed  the  Architects,  and  we  further 
recommend  the  importance  of  making  an 
appropriation  in  the  near  future  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work.”  It  is  quite  improbable 
that  the  project  will  be  hastened;  and  it  it  is 
ever  carried  out  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  existing  ordinance  authorizing  the 
site  of  Logan  Square  may  be  repealed  or  so 
amended  that  a  more  effective  location  can 
be  obtained. 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  FIRST  PRIZE  DESIGN 
SUBMITTED  BY  LORD  &  HEWLETT,  ARCHITECTS, 

IN  THE  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  MONUMENT  COMPETITION, 

AT  PHILADELPHIA 


'The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  Competition 
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Notes  and  Reviews 


WE  have  been  requested  to  announce 
that  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Architectural  League  of  America  will  be 
held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  29,  30  and  31, 
1902.  The  Architectural  Eighteen  Club  of 
that  city,  one  of  the  fifteen  progressive 
organizations  of  young  architects  which 
comprise  the  League,  will  be  host  for  the 
visitors,  and  it  has  planned  to  make  the 
occasion  both  profitable  and  interesting.  The 
topics  for  discussion  this  year  are  to  be 
chiefly  those  of  municipal  improvement, 
architectural  education  in  America  and  the 
various  departments  of  club  work.  It  is  the 
custom  at  these  conventions  that  all  sessions, 
except  the  closing  banquet,  are  open  to  the 
public;  and  unless  this  year’s  gathering  falls 
far  below  the  previous  ones  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  there  are 
certain  to  be  addresses  not  only  of  intimate 
concern  to  practising  architects  but  of  a  keen 
general  interest.  The  subject  of  municipal 
improvement  alone  has  unusual  possibilities 
in  interesting  outsiders  in  the  work  of  the 
Convention.  A  stirring  and  beneficial  part 
of  these  yearly  meetings  of  our  club  men  has 
been  the  after-dinner  addresses  at  the  banquet 
by  which  the  sessions  have  been  closed. 
Memory  of  the  inspiring  words  of  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  at  Chicago  and  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Blackall  at  Philadelphia  is  sufficient  to 
tempt  all  those  who  heard  them  to  repair  to 
Toronto  this  month  in  expectation  of  similar 
pleasures. 


“  T'HE  Book  of  Bulbs  ”  1  is  the  fifth  of  the 
1  little  volumes  called  “Handbooks  of 
Practical  Gardening.”  Its  author  is  himself 
a  practical  gardener,  being  a  canny  Scot  from 
the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  English  gardening  period¬ 
icals.  I  he  little  book  covers  the  whole 
alphabet  of  bulbous  plants  from  Aconite  to 
Zephyranthes.  It  describes  the  several  spe¬ 
cies  and  gives  cultural  directions.  It 
includes  a  far  wider  range  of  plants  than  it 
is  possible  to  grow  here  in  any  but  our 
southern  states.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  many  of  the  admirable  English  books 
on  gardening  cannot,  for  our  own  use,  be 
Americanized.  How  highly  useful  to  us 


would  be,  for  example,  such  a  work  as 
Robinson’s  English  Flower-Garden  were  it 
subjected  to  such  changes  as  would  fit  it  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  live  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  call  for  very  wide  experience  on  the 
part  of  one  who  essayed  the  task.  Still  the 
experiment  would  be  worth  trying. 


IN  the  case  of  Miss  Jekyll’s  “  Lilies  for  Eng¬ 
lish  Gardens”2  such  a  change,  though  less 
necessary  than  in  “  The  Book  of  Bulbs,” 

J  J 

would  be  a  welcome  one.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  a  lily  that  is  described  as  perfectly 
hardy  in  an  English  garden  will  stand  the 
frosts  of  one  of  our  northern  states  makes 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  some  reliable  American 
treatise  before  deciding  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  worth  while  to  plant  it.  But  apart  from 
this  difficulty,  Miss  Jekyll’s  latest  book,  like 
all  of  hers,  is  an  admirable  one.  It  tells 
amateurs  in  the  plainest  way  just  what  they 
want  to  know  about  lilies.  The  information 
is  condensed,  and  put  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  arrangement  is  a  simple  one,  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  statement  is  easily  made.  Only 
such  lilies  as  are  worth  growing  and  may  be 
grown  in  England  are  described  in  the  book. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  botanical  treatise,  yet 
the  author,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom, 
enters  upon  the  subject  from  its  botanical  side, 
devoting  her  first  chapter  to  the  classification 
of  the  genus  Lilium ,  and  making  the  sub¬ 
divisions  admirably  clear,  not  only  by  her 
descriptions  but  by  drawings  in  outline  which 
show  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  very 
abundant  and  beautiful  illustrations  are  most 
acceptable.  Only  about  hall  the  book  is  given 
up  to  the  description  of  the  several  species. 
The  remaining  pages  cover  such  subjects  as 
lilies  in  pots  in  outdoor  groups,  lilies  in  the 
rock-garden,  lilies  as  cut  flowers  and  the  most 
beautiful  ways  of  growing  lilies.  Needless  to 
say  that  all  this,  being  by  Miss  Jekyll,  is 
readable  in  the  extreme  and  full  ol  the  most 
admirable  suggestion. 


1  The  Book  of  Bulbs  by  S.  Arnott.  i  14  pp. ;  1 1  half-tone  plates  : 
5//x7f2//.  London  and  New  York,  John  Lane,  1 901 .  Price$i.oo. 

2  Lilies  for  English  Gardens  :  A  Guide  for  Amateurs,  by  Gertrude 

Jekyll.  72  pp.;  63  half-tone  plates;  London,  Geo. 

Newnes  ;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  Price  $2.50. 
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THE  “VULCAN”  LOCKS 


,r~T~^  he  age  of  Iron  is  past  and  the  age 
of  Steel  is  fully  born.  This 
new  material,  and  the  latest 
machine  processes,  have  been 
utilized  by  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company  of 
New  York  and  Stamford, 
Yv  Conn.,  to  create  a  new 

American  product,  viz.,  the 
“Vulcan”  line  of  Builders’  Door  Locks,  formed  wholly 
from  wrought  materials,  machine-made  throughout  and 
interchangeable  in  all  its  parts.  The  “Vulcan”  lock, 
first  introduced  in  1897,  embodies  new  principles,  new 
materials,  new  designs,  new  mechanism  and  new  results. 

The  case,  cap  and  internal  mechanism  are  all  of  cold 
rolled  steel  ;  the  front  is  formed  of  a  base-plate  of  the 
same  material,  over  which  is  drawn  a  heavy  skelp  of 
wrought  bronze  or  brass  ;  the  bolt-heads  are  of  swaged 
bronze  ;  and  the  keys,  shown  by  Figure  1 ,  are  of  cold 
forged  steel. 

The  Cycloid  Knob  Action,  for 
transmitting  motion  from  the  knob  to 
the  latch  bolt  and  consisting  of  inter- 
geared  levers  with  pivotal  motions,  as 
shown  by  Figure  2,  is  substituted  for 
the  sliding  action  heretofore  generally 
in  use.  The  construction  provides  two 
springs,  one  acting  on  the  latch-bolt 
only  and  both  acting  on  the  knob,  thus 
giving  the  most  perfect  “  easy  spring  ” 
action.  All  of  the  working  parts  are 
provided  with  broad  bearings,  accu¬ 
rately  fitted  by  machine  processes. 

The  Bracket  Bearing,  shown  by  Figure  3,  substitutes 
for  the  loose  and  inefficient  thimble  heretofore  used  a 
bearing  which  perfectly  guides  and  supports  the  knobs. 
A  lock  spindle  is  practically  a  short  piece  of  shafting,  with 
a  wheel  or  pulley  (the  knobj  on  each  end.  Obviously 
the  bearings  of  such  a  shaft  should  be  as  far  apart,  and  as 
near  to  its  ends  as  possible.  In  common  locks,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  at  the  surface  of  the  door  and  therefore 
near  together.  The  bracket  bearing  has  long  been  used 
with  the  Yale  Locks  and  is  now  associated  also  with  the 

“Vulcan”  locks.  It 
consists  in  a  construction 
of  the  knob  shank  and  its 
supporting  thimble,  such 
as  to  bring  the  bearings  or 
points  of  support  as  close 
to  the  knobs,  and  therefore 
as  far  apart  as  possible. 

The  illustration  herewith 
(Figure  3)  shows  the  old 
and  the  new  constructions, 
the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  play  or  “wabble”  of  the 
common  knob,  with  its  clumsy  adjustment  by  means  of  a 
row  of  screw  holes  in  the  spindle,  supplemented  by  tin 
washers  in  a  loosely  fitting  thimble  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  door. 

The  Triplex  Spindle,  first  introduced  with  the  Yale 
Locks,  was  adopted  also  for  use  with  the  “  Vulcan  ”  Locks. 


Fig.  z 


As  shown  by  Figure  4,  the  spindle  consists  of  three 
triangular  rods  which,  when  united,  form  a  square  spindle, 
to  one  end  of  which  one  knob  is  permanently  pinned. 
The  other  knob  carries  a  set-screw  which  bears  on  the 
central  piece,  or  wedge,  of  the  spindle,  and  the  tightening 
of  the  screw  expands  the  spindle,  forcing  it  into  frictional 


Fig-  5 


engagement  with  the  knob  shank,  thus  holding  the  knob 
securely  at  any  point,  affording  perfect  adjustment  with¬ 
out  resort  to  washers,  and  eliminating  all  looseness  or  rattle 
of  the  knobs. 

The  mechanical  combination  thus  formed  com¬ 
prises  the  triplex  spindle,  admitting  of  perfect  longi¬ 
tudinal  adjustment  of  the  knobs, 
and  the  bracket  bearing,  which 
supports  and  guides  the  two  ends  of 
the  spindle  close  to  the  knobs. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  mechanical 
assemblage,  easy  to  apply,  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  causes  of  future  disturbance 
and  certain  to  give  permanent 
satisfaction. 

Exhibit  rooms  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  architects  and  their  clients 
are  provided  at  the  Company’s 
General  and  Branch  Offices.  These  offices  are  located  as 
follows :  General  Offices,  9,  1  1  and  1  3  Murray  Street, 
New  York;  Branch  Offices,  131  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  ;  630  W'itherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  ;  and 
1  2  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  The  works  are  at  Stamford, 
Conn. 


Fig-  4 


Fig-  5 
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“  SUNNVSIDE  ” 


THF.  HOME  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

This  quaint  old  mansion  is  one  of  the  literary  and  historical  shrines  of  America,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  house  and  build  new  stables,  a  few  years  ago,  the  worshippers  were  fearful  that  an  incongruous  result  would 
be  unavoidable.  The  delicate  problem  was  entrusted  to  Architect  William  H.  Mersereau,  of  New  York,  who  worked 
it  out  so  successfully  that  the  wails  of  the  antiquarians  were  silenced.  The  house  roof  is  covered  with  old  Dutch  tiles, 
and  the  difficult  task  of  reproducing  the  same  effect  on  the  shingled  roofs  of  the  stables  was  accomplished  by  the 
manufacturer  of  Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains,  who  compounded  a  Special  Stain  which  imitated  exactly  the  red  of  the 
tiles.  Mr.  Mersereau  is  only  one  of  many  architects  who  have  found  Mr.  Cabot’s  willingness  and  ability  to  produce 
these  special  shades  of  great  assistance,  and  every  architect  (and  owner)  should  bear  the  fact  in  mind.  Cabot’s 
Shingle  Stains  were  the  first  made,  and  after  twenty  years  they  stand  higher  in  the  favor  of  people  who  appreciate 
artistic  and  reliable  effects  than  ever  before.  “  Sunnvside  ”  additions  were  made  warm  and  the  floors  sound-deadened, 
bv  lining  with  Cabot’s  Sheathing  and  Deafening  Quilt,  another  of  Mr.  Cabot’s  scientific  and  ingenious  products. 


The  Willner  Wood  Co.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York,  are  turning  out  verv  handsome  carvings  on  solid  wood  bv 
patent  process,  thus  being  able  to  reproduce  very  elaborate  designs  at  comparatively  small  cost.  This  work  is  being 
largely  used  bv  piano  manufacturers  for  panel  work,  cabinet  and  furniture  manufactures  and  for  interior  decorating. 
Even  with  increased  facilities  their  works  at  Rahway,  New  |ersev,  have  been  working  overtime  getting  out  special  orders. 


THE  BURROWES  INSECT  SCREENS 

RECENT  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Company  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  recently  invented  a  sliding  screen  that  can  be  adjusted  for 
the  varying  widths  of  the  windows  and  fitted  without  cutting  or  planing  the  screen.  This  New  Century  Screen  is  easily 
regulated  to  slide  more  easily  or  more  tightly  by  means  of  a  metal  fixture  operated  by  a  special  screw  leading  through 
the  screen  frame  and  turned  handily.  All  bearing  parts  are  of  metal,  the  screen  is  workable  in  all  weathers,  and 
slides  most  smoothly. 

They  also  have  an  improved  method  of  wiring,  using  no  tacks.  Thev  fasten  each  and  every  strand  of  the  netting. 
This  is  in  the  way  the  frame  is  made.  The  screen  is  also  molded  on  both  sides,  giving  a  complete  and  handsome  finish, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the  screen  to  be  easily  re-wired  with  simple  tools.  The  Burrowes  Copbronze 
Netting  is  offered  for  “rustless  screens,”  and  is  strictly  guaranteed  never  to  rust  or  corrode  in  any  climate.  It  has  a 
rich,  statuary  bronze  appearance,  is  stiff,  strong,  and  springy,  therefore  will  not  dent  or  bag  easily.  It  is  a  most  elegant 
netting,  and  The  Burrowes  Company  will  send  samples  upon  request. 

They  also  furnish  estimates  to  architects  and  house  owners  for  their  screens,  and  have  branch  offices  and  salesmen 
in  nearlv  all  the  cities  in  America. 

J 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  NOW  IN  THE  MARINER  AND  MERCHANT  BUILDING. 

The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company  announces  the  removal  of  its  general  offices  to  the  Mariner  and  Merchant  Building, 
Chestnut  and  Third  Streets,  where  it  has  had  spacious  offices  fitted  up  for  its  use.  This  change  is  necessary  for  its 
rapidly  growing  business  in  the  enlargement  and  development  of  its  tin  plate  plant  ;  for  its  trade  in  open  hearth,  soft 
steel  sheets  for  stamping  purposes,  and  for  its  business  in  plate,  iron  and  steel,  from  its  works  at  Cumberland,  Md.  Its 
minor  offices  are  transferred  to  its  tin  plate  works  at  Tasker  and  Swanson  Streets,  where  it  has  also  erected  spacious 
warehouses  for  the  proper  handling  of  goods.  Its  tin  plate  departments  have  also  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  smelting 
works,  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  its  fine  makes  of  solder,  babbit  metal,  etc.,  has  been  built. 

This  house  was  established  in  1810,  doing  business  at  that  time  in  the  old  district  of  Kensington  ;  subsequently 
it  removed  to  Second  Street,  above  Race,  then  to  Third  Street,  above  Race,  when  in  184.5  built  t*le  Prern'ses  on 
Branch  Street,  which  it  is  now  vacating.  It  has  had  a  continuous  existence  as  a  firm  for  ninety-two  years,  being  the 
oldest  firm  in  its  line  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  “  Taylor  Old  Style”  brand  of 
hand-dipped  roofing  tin.  This  old-fashioned  tin  is  made  the  same  as  the  first  roofing  tin  that  was  ever  made,  which 
was  in  1830,  in  Philadelphia,  and  sold  by  it  at  that  time.  The  “Taylor  Old  Style”  brand  covers  most  of  the 
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prominent  buildings  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  justly  held  by  architects  and  the  trade  as  the  standard  of  the 
highest  quality. 

It  received  medals  for  tin  plates  ot  high  grade  manufacture  at  the  Franklin  Institute  Exposition  in  1874,  at  t^le 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  and  also  at  the  National  Export  Exposition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1899. 


THAT  EASY  MOVEMENT 

Quiet  and  ease  is  what  we  seek  in  the  home,  be  it  country  or  city.  The  best  people,  those  that  know,  are  using 
either  the  Bommer  Spring  Hinge  or  the  Bommer  Ball  Bearing  Floor  Hinge.  They  work  noiselessly,  a  slight  push  with 
the  foot  from  either  side  causes  the  door  to  open  either  way.  Bommer  Spring  Hinges  have  become  famous  for  that 
“  easy  movement.”  It  is  their  peculiarity.  They  do  their  work  calmly  ;  no  after-claps  and  their  appearance  is 
elegant  and  the  finish  perfect. 

“  Practically  Unbreakable,”  says  the  World’s  Fair  award,  Chicago,  1893. 

Gold  Medal  awarded,  International  Exposition,  Paris,  1900. 

Gold  Medal  awarded  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901. 

Your  hardware  dealer  can  furnish  Bommer  Spring  Hinges.  They  are  manufactured  by  Bommer  Brothers,  257  to 
271  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  S.  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn.,  branch  office,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  removed  from  21  South  Market 
Street  to  38  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  where  he  has  a  large  store  fitted  up  in  a  most  attractive  way.  This  change 
became  necessary  on  account  of  his  increased  business. 

Mr.  Church’s  specialty  is  contracting  for  complete  suburban  pumping  plants,  including  artesian  wells,  wind  mills  or 
pumping  engines,  with  ornamental  tank  towers  some  of  which  are  very  elaborate  in  design. 

He  also  erects  a  large  number  of  tank  tower  outfits  for  fire  protection  for  factories. 

Mr.  Church  installed  the  water  plant  in  connection  with  ‘  Bellefontaine,’  Lenox,  Mass.,  the  beautiful  suburban 
residence  which  our  readers  have  become  familiar  with  through  the  articles  issued  in  our  January  and  February  numbers.” 


FACTORY  OF  THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

CINCINNATI 

Is  illustrated  with  the  idea  or  showing  that  because  a  building  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  it  need  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  artistic.  The  grouping  of  the  several  buildings  is  interesting  in  the  extreme  and  conveys  the  impressions  of  a 
large  country  house  rather  than  a  factory. 

MERRIMAC  POTTERY 

It  is  but  a  little  over  a  year  that  the  Merritnac  Potteries  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  have  been  offering  fictile  products 
adapted  to  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of  homes,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  pottery  is  fully  taxed  to  supply  the 
demand  which  has  come  for  its  ware.  The  graceful  shapes  and  fine  texture  of  the  enamels  characteristic  of  the  ware 
made  for  beautifying  the  interior  of  houses  is  better  known  than  the  class  of  large  garden  pottery  in  red  terra  cotta  and 
white  clays  which  they  are  producing  in  large  quantities  this  Spring.  Several  extensive  gardens  in  Newport,  New  York, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  along  the  North  Shore  and  in  the  South  and  West  are  being  fitted  up  by  this  Pottery. 

The  shapes  of  the  vases  are  on  the  lines  of  old  Greek  or  modern  Italian  models  or  from  designs  which  have  had 
the  approval  of  the  |ury  of  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Boston.  There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  moderate 
amount  of  money  can  be  more  advantageously  used  in  the  decoration  of  large  gardens  or  smaller  grounds,  than  by  the 
use  of  growing  trees  and  shrubs  in  terra  cotta  pots. 

Following  up  the  idea  of  producing  work  of  a  classical  character  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  Merrimac  Potteries 
have  this  month  brought  out  reproductions  of  the  Arrhetian,  or,  so-called  Samian,  ware  in  clays  of  light  red  and  ivory 
colors,  from  the  original  molds  or  pottery.  These  pieces  are  in  the  shape  of  modelled  flower  bowls  and  cups  and  are 
by  far  the  most  exquisite  of  old  Greek  modelling. 
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This  ware  was  made  from  molds  which  were  taken  from  vases  of  the  finer  metals,  and  give  us,  consequently,  a 
good  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  gold  and  silver  vases  used  by  the  Roman  patricians,  especially  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  COMPANY 

This  well-known  paint  and  varnish  concern  have  recently  issued  a  number  of  the  most  attractive  circulars  under  the 
general  title  of  “  Lucas’  Helps  to  Solid  Prosperity,”  in  which  are  given  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  proper  use  of 
Fresco  color,  oil  stains  and  floor  paints.  These  circulars  not  only  give  a  general  description  of  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  these  products  but  contain  as  well  samples  of  the  various  colors,  shades  and  tints  thereby  giving  much  valuable 
information  and  useful  suggestions  to  prospective  customers.  The  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  the  Lucas  goods 
have  necessitated  them  increasing  their  Power  Plant  and  Manufacturing  and  Warehousing  Departments.  This  increase 
is  particularly  marked  in  their  West  Indies  and  South  American  Business. 


COLUMNS  AND  COLUMNS 

The  old  say  that  “  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  ”  is  just  as  true  of  wood  columns  as  of  anything  else. 
That  the  Roll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns,  manufactured  by  the  Hartmann  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York  are  now  imitated  by  more  than  a  score  of  concerns  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that  the  original  must 
possess  exceptional  merit.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  original  and  the  imitations  are  alike  :  The  Hartmann 
Company’s  orders  have  increased  ioo  per  cent,  during  the  past  year,  and  in  value  over  200  per  cent.,  and  the  mill  is 
kept  running  to  its  fullest  capacity,  even  in  the  dull  season.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  has  constantly  been  increased 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  columns.  The  construction  of  one  of  these  columns,  from  the  rough  staves 
which  form  the  column,  through  the  shaping  machine,  through  the  assembling,  glueing  and  turning  departments,  and 
through  the  finishing  department,  until  it  comes  out  graceful  in  appearance  and  constructed  so  firmly  that  it  never  comes 
apart,  is  an  interesting  process.  Much  special  machinery  and  appliances  are  required,  and  these  are  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience  in  this  particular  line.  Columns  30  feet  long  and  36  inches  in  diameter  are  now  made  and  turned 
by  the  Company,  and  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  shape  to  give  them  any  taper  or  swell  desired. 

Among  the  orders  which  the  Company  have  recently  filled  are  columns  for  a  new  building  for  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.;  the  Home  for  Intemperate  Men  at  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  Whitney’s  new  residence,  at 
Centerport,  L.  I. ;  a  Colonial  residence  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  built  bv  James  Clifford’s  Sons;  another  built  by  the  Gale 
Lumber  Co.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  residences  for  P.  D.  Gwaltney  and  R.  F.  Berryman,  Smithfield,  Va.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  orders  :  For  W.  F.  Cotter  and  W.  T.  Hadlow,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Hamilton  Terrace  Land  Co.,  Shrevesport, 
La.;  Forest  Glen  Seminary,  F'orest  Glen,  Md.;  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  White  Mountains,  N.  H.;  a  residence  in 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  for  H.  H.  Vreeland,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  N.  Y.;  the  Carnegie  residence 
in  New  York,  and  for  many  Long  Branch,  Elberon  and  Rockaway  residences.  Residences  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  Claus  Spreckles,  Mr.  Bixby. 

A  new  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  the  Company  and  is  ready  for  distribution,  showing  in  detail  how  the 
columns  are  made. 


THE  “BARDSLEY”  CHECKING  SPRING  HINGES 

FOR  SWING  DOORS. 

These  hinges  are  especially  adapted  to  banks,  churches,  public  buildings,  butler’s  pantry  and  other  doors  in 
dwellings,  and  all  doors  where  automatic  closing,  combined  with  gentle,  silent  action  is  desirable.  Many  thousands  are 
now  in  use. 

These  are  thoroughly  practical  double  acting  spring  hinges,  combined  with  a  perfect  device  for  checking  the  sudden 
action  of  the  spring. 

The  mechanism,  very  strong  and  simple,  and  designed  with  a  view  to  great  durability,  is  contained  in  a  closed  iron 
casing  which  is  let  into  the  floor  or  sill,  under  the  door  ;  a  brass  plate  covers  this,  and  is  all  that  is  seen.  The  casing  is 
nearly  filled  with  a  specially  prepared  non-freezing  oil,  which  serves  as  a  checking  medium  as  well  as  lubricant. 

The  working  parts  are  of  hardened  steel,  and  being  constantly  submerged  in  the  oil,  the  wear  is  very  slight.  The 
parts  are  entirely  of  metal  ;  no  leather  packings  are  used. 

These  hinges  possess  the  following  advantages  over  the  ordinary  spring  hinges  : 

They  do  not  swing  the  door  violently,  but  close  it  gently  and  without  noise,  and  stop  it  at  once  at  the  center. 

There  are  no  unsightly  projections  on  the  door  or  frame. 

The  springs  are  not  twisted,  but  compressed,  and  do  not  break  or  set. 

The  door  cannot  sag,  being  hung  on  pivots. 

The  greatest  pressure  of  the  spring  is  at  the  closing  point. 


C.  SCHRACK  &  COMPANY 

This  firm  was  established  in  1 8 1 6  to  manufacture  varnishes,  etc.  The  merit  of  their  product  was  instantly 
recognized  and  they  at  once  assumed  the  foremost  place  in  the  confidence  of  architects  and  builders,  and,  during  the 
eighty-six  years  of  their  business  it  has  been  their  constant  aim  to  retain  this  confidence,  with  the  result  that  the  foremost 
architects  of  the  country  are  specifying  their  goods.  Their  claim  that  their  varnishes  and  oil  finish  must  have  decided 
merit  to  retain  their  lead  in  the  face  of  all  competitors  during  all  these  years  is  not  without  weight. 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Marks  a  new  departure  in  the  line  of  Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers,  doing  away  with  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  old  style  apparatus,  and  adding  many  new  and  very  valuable  features  of  its  own,  chief  among  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : 

Extreme  simplicity  of  construction  as  well  as  of  manipulation. 

Constant  and  immediate  readiness  for  use. 

No  gas  generated  in  the  cylinder. 

Entire  absence  of  danger  from  chemical. 

Durability  of  chemical. 

Damage  by  water  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Equal  efficiency  for  outside  as  well  as  inside  fires. 

Applicability  to  incipient  fires  as  well  as  to  large  conflagrations. 

The  apparatus  is  designed  for  Dwellings,  Factories,  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Buildings,  and  consists  of  a  cylinder, 
into  which  is  inserted  a  perforated  metal  cartridge,  filled  with  a  dry  chemical  in  crystal  form.  The  cylinder  is  to  be 
attached  at  any  desirable  point  in  the  building  to  the  ordinary  water  supply  pipe,  so  that  the  water  upon  entering  it,  flows 
through  and  dissolves  the  chemical,  and  passes  from  the  nozzle  of  the  attached  hose,  a  perfectly  saturated  chemicalized 
stream. 

One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square  feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 

As  the  Yantacaw  requires  no  skillful  handling,  and  as  there  is  no  heavy  weight  to  carry  to  the  conflagration,  and 
as  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  get  out  of  order,  a  child  can  manage  the  Yantacaw  as  well  as  a  grown  person. 
There  are  no  instructions  to  be  read  and  memorized,  and  there  is  no  cumbersome  and  heavy  machine  to  be  carried 
around  and  dexterously  manipulated  when  the  fire  is  reached.  With  the  Yantacaw,  simply  turn  on  the  water,  point 
the  nozzle  at  the  fire,  and  the  chemicalized  stream  will  do  the  rest. 

Another  great  advantage  the  Yantacaw  has  over  other  machines  is  that  it  is  stationary,  always  ready  for  instant  use, 
and  always  to  be  found  in  the  same  place.  Frequently,  when  a  fire  occurs,  it  is  found  that  portable  extinguishers  have 
been  moved  and  cannot  be  found  in  their  accustomed  places  ;  and  when  found  they  will  not  work  on  account  of 
deterioration  of  chemical  or  corrosion  of  nozzle.  With  the  Yantacaw  there  need  be  no  fears  on  this  score,  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  such  defects. 

These  extinguishers  are  made  in  various  sizes  from  14  in.  to  36  in.  in  height,  containing  sufficient  chemical  to 
charge  either  25,  50  or  100  gallons  of  water  each,  or  by  employing  two  connected  cylinders  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a  continuous  charged  stream. 

The  chemicalized  stream  is  entirely  harmless  to  the  human  system  as  well  as  to  all  fabrics.  It  can  be  imbibed  with 
impunity  and,  even  on  the  finest  fabric  will  leave  no  stain  other  than  such  as  would  be  caused  by  plain  water. 

Catalogue  and  information  on  request.  The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Land  Title  Building,  Philada.,  Pa. 


STANDARD  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  WARE 

The  enviable  position  achieved  by  the  “  Standard”  Porcelain  Enamel  Ware  in  the  field  of  sanitary  equipment  is 
a  very  good  illustration  of  what  may  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  taking  advantage  of  every  suggestion 
offered  in  criticism  and  in  the  constant  study  of  conditions. 

The  Porcelain  Enameled  Bath  was  long  ago  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  anything  in  the  line  it  represented  that 
had  up  to  the  time  of  its  advent  been  produced,  but  it  has  remained  for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company 
to  bring  this  particular  fixture  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Some  years  ago 
when  first  manufactured,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  secure  uniformly  satisfactory  results,  as  there  was  always  more  or 
less  tendency  for  the  enamel  to  flake  off  the  iron.  This  disagreeable  feature,  however,  has  been  entirely  obviated  by 
securing  an  equal  elasticity  of  the  various  materials  used  and  a  perfect  amalgamation  by  a  new  process,  so  that  the  fixtures 
now  combine  the  purity  and  daintiness  of  china  with  the  strength  and  durability  of  iron. 

The  surface  provided  by  Porcelain  Enamel  is  the  hardest,  smoothest  and  most  absolutely  non-absorbent  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce,  and  the  particular  value  of  this  feature  in  sanitary  equipment  is  easily  apparent. 

The  new  pattern  lavatories  made  of  this  material  are  designed  particularly  to  have  as  few  cracks  and  crevices  as 
possible  and  as  few  separate  pieces,  thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  contagion  through  germs. 

“  Standard”  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  excellence  and  has  received  the 
highest  awards  at  all  World’s  Fairs  and  Expositions.  Added  to  this  the  full  and  absolute  guarantee  that  covers  this 
material,  makes  it  desirable  to  have  specifications  for  bath  tubs,  lavatories,  water  closets,  kitchen  sinks,  laundry  trays, 
etc.,  stipulate  particularly  “  Standard  ”  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware,  to  avoid  the  annoyances  inseparable  from  the 
inferior  and  non-guaranteed  brands. 


THE  PROBLEM,  TO  PREVENT  THE  BURSTING  OF  FROZEN  WATER  PIPES,  SOLVED 
Prominent  among  the  recent  meritorious  inventions  is  the  Pneumatic  System  for  Preventing  the  Bursting  of  Frozen 
Water  Pipes  by  Freezing. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  one  to  be  possessed  with  a  theoretical  or  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical  matters  to  at  once 
realize  the  value  of  an  invention  which  makes  the  costly  and  annoying  bursting  of  water  pipes  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  system  is  based  upon  sound  acknowledged  principles,  and  has  the  important  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity. 
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It  is  well  known  that  water  in  freezing  increases  in  volume,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  ice  formed  is  approximately  ten  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  original  liquid  water. 

This  irresistible  expansion  of  the  ice  causes  the  pipes  to  split  open,  or  burst,  manifesting  the  damage  done  at  the  time 
of  the  thaw  by  Hooding  and  damaging  property,  necessitating  immediate  and  costly  repairs,  often  including  plastering  and 
decorating.  It  is  held  by  many  that  pipes  burst  with  the  thaw,  but  in  fact  the  melting  of  ice  gives  the  first  evidence  of 
the  damage  done. 

The  system,  which  is  now  being  satisfactorily  introduced  all  over  the  country,  simply  depends  upon  small  malleable 
iron  domes,  or  chambers  placed  upon  the  pipe  at  intervals  to  compensate  for  the  usual  destructive  ice  expansion.  These 
domes  contain  “  cushions  ”  of  compressed  air,  and  virtually  render  the  entire  system  elastic,  allowing  the  pipes,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  to  freeze  any  number  of  times  without  strain  or  injury  to  the  installation. 

'There  is  one  automatic  inspirator  to  every  house,  or  complete  system,  which  supplies  a  small  quantity  of  air  to  the 
plumbing  at  all  times,  and  which  “  cushions  ”  the  pipes  in  such  a  manner,  through  the  agency  of  the  domes,  that  they 
are  absolutely  burst  proof,  and  in  addition,  free  from  the  annoying  “  water  hammer  ”  so  common  when  spigots  are 
opened  and  closed.  The  system  can  be  attached  to  old  as  well  as  new  work. 

The  present  ingenious  system  was  awarded  the  John  Scott  Medal  after  a  series  of  the  most  severe  tests  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

For  further  information  address  the  Anti- Bursting  Pipe  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


New  Photogravure  Books 


London  :  Historic  a.nd  Social. 


By  Claude  De  La  Roche  Francis.  Illustrated  with  50 


lull-page  photogravures  from  original  negatives. 

Two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -----  $5-00 

“This  is  no  ordinarily  superficial  account  of  London,  noryet  a  mere  catalogue  of  its  monuments,  history,  traditions,  and  topography  ; 
but  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  not  only  in  libraries  but  on  the  ground.” — Press,  Philadelphia. 

“In  this  estimable  book  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  discover  the  by-ways  of  London  life,  its  hidden  churches,  its  relics  of 
the  monastic  age,  its  bits  of  mediaeval  architecture.”  —  Times,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Whether  one  wants  historic  London  or  social  London,  ancient  London  or  up-to-date  London,  the  London  of  speculation  or 
the  London  of  the  guide-books,  it  is  all  in  the  two  volumes  here  presented.” — World,  New  York. 


Ireland  :  Historic  &.nd  Picturesque. 


By  Charles  Johnston.  Illustrated  with  25  full-page 


photogravures  and  a  map. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -  --  --  --  -  $3-00 

“It  is  a  gem.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  the  despair  of  anyone  who  may  wish  to  imitate  it.  ” — John  Habberton. 

“In  ‘Ireland,  Historic  and  Picturesque,’  the  author  has  supplied  a  real  want  of  the  ordinary  reader.  For  the  average  Englishman 
and  American,  Ireland  has  no  history  before  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  the  old  traditions  of  Switzerland  are  better  known  to  him  than 
those  of  Ireland.  From  that  remote  past,  in  the  ages  before  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  Johnston  lifts  as  much  as  he  may  of  the  veil 
of  time.” — Church  Standard,  Philadelphia. 

“Mr.  Johnston  has  succeeded  admirably  in  condensing  into  one  volume  a  delightful  study  of  the  salient  features  of  Irish  history 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  century.” — Advertiser,  Trenton,  N.  |. 


Scotland  :  Historic  &.nd  Picturesque.  By  Marie  Hornor  Lansdale.  Illustrated 

with  50  full-page  photogravures  and  a  map. 

Two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -----  85-00 

“The  author  has  read  diligently  and  wisely.  Nobody  and  nothing  of  consequence  to  be  found  in  books  seem  to  have  escaped 
her.” — Post,  Chicago. 

“Handling  her  theme  with  a  light  touch,  she  gives  us  very  readable  pages.” — Tribune,  New  York. 

“In  easy,  fluent  style  she  combines  history,  romance  and  descriptions  of  landmarks,  ancient  and  modern.” — Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co., 


Publishers 

Philadelphia. 
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RESIDENCE,  W.  L.  ELKINS,  ELKINS,  PA.,  HORACE  TRUMBAUER.  ARCHITECT 

BURROWES 


=  1  VES  = 

Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 

PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 


Working  Model  with  Catalogue  , 

mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


RUSTLESS  WIRE 

INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 


TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

They  represent  the  highest  standard  or 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 


Lt*  It  L/UllllUllLvJ  \J\J I  U  II  1  LI  111  L/  ,  II1II11IL 

A,  E.  SNOWMAN,  Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 

707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


OSTNAMCNTAL  IR.ON  WOITR 

THE  W^-TTLER  CO-CLEVELAND-O 


All  Architects  should  know  about  the  Yale  Vulcan  Locks  of  Wrought  Metal.  An  artistic  Brochure  describing  them 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Also  see  article  on  page  ix  ot'  this  issue.  The  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  Nos.  9-11-13  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey  Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water,  and  gives  ventilation 
at  the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system  of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 
AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 


ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 


The  ¥m.  H.  Moon  Co. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 
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EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED 

will  contain  numerous  views  of  representative  Gardens  in  Italy,  England,  France 
and  Japan.  None  of  its  illustrations  have  heretofore  appeared  in  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN,  and  many  of  them  are  from  new  and  original  sources.  The  text 
consists  of  the  scholarly  papers  read  at  the  last  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects: — 

ITALIAN  GARDENS,  By  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 
ENGLISH  GARDENS,  ByR.  CEIPSTON  STURGIS 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,  By  K.  HONDA 

THE  BOOK  WILL  CONTAIN  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  PAGES  AND  MORE 
THAN  A  HUNDRED  VIEWS.  THE  PRICE  WILL  BE  TWO  DOLLARS 

SEND  ADVANCE  ORDERS  TO 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘  ‘  A  DELIGHT  A  HD  AN  INSPIRATION” 

EIGHTH  EDITION  NOW  READY 

A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 

A  Romance  of  Tennessee 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25 


Marion  Hwrland  says:  “For  we  have  in  the  ‘Hymnal'  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pastorals  of  American  life  ever  written.  It  is 
an  Idvll — a  ‘Reverie,’  than  which  nothing  more  charming  has  been  offered  to  our  reading  public  since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school  of  his 
own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

Our  ‘United  Country’  is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given  us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  and  this 
later  and  gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 

“There  is  in  the  philosophy  of  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  .  .  A  book  of  this  sort 

occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville  Times. 

“Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” — N.  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

“Truly,  this  author  of  ‘A  Summer  Hymnal'  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing.  We  shall  think  of  him  and 
of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for  our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.” — N.  V.  IVorld. 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO.,  SSu 
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House  and 

Garden  Binder 

This  hinder  is  substantially  made  of 

cloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 

12  copies  Of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

m  . 

Every  Subscriber 

should  own  one 

it  '  ’d  ■  '■ 

\  '  '"r  ,  r-  ' 

Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 

■  m 

Ib-  ;  #* 

Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 

•FORMAL-GARDEN-POTTERY* 

STATVARY&BALVSTRADES- 

OFTERRACOTTA- 

BRONZESTONEORCEMENT-COMPOSITION- 

JFRANKLIN-WHITMAN&COinc 

DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 

•2I2SOVTHFIFTHST 

•PHILADELPHIAPA- 


Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Ohio 

“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building. 

Manufactured  bp 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  133  Arch  Street 

For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  ui 
“ FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE’ 
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Terra  Cotta  Vases ,  Statuary  Fountains  and  Flower  Pots 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY ,  walnut  street 

.  -  -  _  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ij^ttsbatvci T  fljau 

was  equipped  throughout  with 

|H.  $c  IF.  (Eoxbm^ 

UNIT  LOCKS 

DOOR  CHECKS  and 

FINE  BRONZE  HARDWARE 

+++ 

Our  line  of 

©uilcU'Cs'  iBartiunu'c 

includes  : 

BALL  BEARING  CYLINDER  LOCKS 
BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS 
BALL  BEARING  HINGES 

+++ 

Main  Offices  and  Works 

Huxv  ®cmn.,  lit.  !§>♦  St. 

Branch  Offices  and  Show-rooms 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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Hardy  Rhododendrons 

OF  ALL  THE  produced  by  nature  none  can  excel  the  rare  beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  Rhododendron  with 
SHRUBS  their  rich,  glossy  foliage  and  flowers  of  wondrous  brilliancy  ;  blooming  in  great  clusters  ot 

scarlet-purple  and  white,  until  one  is  lost  in  admiration.  The  finest  varieties  are  the  Hybrids  of  Catawbiense, 
from  which  our  stock  is  especially  selected. 

EVER  SINCE  THE  of  these  Nurseries  in  1886,  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  improve  the  list  of  Rhododen- 
ESTABLISHMENT  drons  suitable  for  planting  in  this  country.  From  the  large  number  of  varieties  that  we 
have  tried,  we  know  just  which  will  do  well  and  give  our  customers  satisfaction.  Nothing  but  the  hardiest  hybrids 
of  Catawbiense  should  be  planted.  We  offer  plants  of  good  habit,  foliage  and  colors. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 


Large  Specimen  Trees  and  Shrubs 


Andorra  Nurseries 


Art  Book  “  MORE  SPECIALTIES  ” 
on  request 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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We  are  making  a  variety  of  pottery  for  formal  gardening 
effects  and  for  use  with  shrubs  and  foliage  plants, 
in  doorways,  corridors  and  balustrades,  in 
rich  red  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Price  List  on  request. 

Merrimac  Pottery  Co. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


HEATING 


Heating  is  our  specialty.  We  do  nothing 
else.  From  long  experience  we  are  more 
skilled  than  others  in  the  business.  We  have 
always  been  successful  in  heating  many  of  the 
large  estates  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  We 
succeed  where  others  fail. 

We  install 


HOT  AIR 

HOT  WATER  AND  STEAM 
COMBINATION  HOT  AIR 
AND  HOT  WATER 


Reference  leading  architects  and  many 
customers. 


ROBERT  CAMPBELL 
HE  ATI  NG  CO. 

106-108  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


CRAFT 

& 

SMITH 


‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
=rwr— Shop  — 

EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 


1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada. , 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTnENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 


m 


O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building. 
Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizingfrom  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 
continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 
simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFQ.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 


A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 

...The... 

OGDEN 


A utomatically 
R  egulated 


Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quickly,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
READING,  PA. 

617  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

96  and  98  Reade  St.  105  Lake  St. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.’s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

HECLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 


N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 

Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Ohio  Buft  Sandstone 

The  Craig  Stone  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
agencies  : 

PHILADELPHIA,  I>A.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I.  W.  Kendehijine  &  Bro.  John  Herbert  Corning 
Builders’  Exchange  520  and  522  13th  St. 

18  to  24  South  7th  St. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Geo.  A.  Craig,  573  Spitzer  Building 


“THE  BEST” 

Is  What  You  Want  and  What  We  Furnish 

A  complete  line  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
TINES,  ETERGREENS,  Etc.,  for 
Lawn  Decoration,  and  FR  UITS  for 
home  cultivation  or  market. 

ALL  GUARANTEED  ;  ANYTHING  E AILING 
TO  LITE  REPLACED  FREE. 

General  catalogue  on  request . 

Charlton  Nursery  Company 

UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  NURSERIES 
Established  186s 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COS1S  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


PAPERS 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


Landscape  Gardening  our  Specialty 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Sorter  i3votljmr 

jingle  ^tatng 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

H)extcr  ©rotbers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  &  Vial  I  a 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Slone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


ICEYJTONE 
PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


E,  N  OHAVEIU 
DEjlONDHA 
ILLU3TR.ATOK3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  JT. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM 


GROUPING  OF  RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM.  Planted  Spring  of  /go/. 

EASTERN  NURSERIES 

M.  M.  DAWSON,  Manager 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


FOR  CREATING  EVER- 
GREEN  EFFECTS, 
EITHER  IN  THE  WOODS, 
ALONG  THE  DRIVES 
LEADING  TO  THE  HOUSE 
OR  IN  CLOSE  RELATION¬ 
SHIP  TO  THE  HOUSE 
ITSELF,  OR  TO  ENRICH 
OR  SET  OFF  SOME 
ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURE  RHODODEN¬ 
DRON  MAXIMUM  IS 
MOST  VALUABLE 


SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LAR  AND  PRICES 


John  Lane’s  New  Garden  Books 

A  GARDEN  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

FLOWERS  AND  GARDENS 

By  Mrs.  LESLIE  WILLIAMS 

By  FORBES  WATSON 

With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.  I  2mo.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

The  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  this  little  book  is  to 
say  that  it  constitutes  a  chatty  “vademecum”  for  the  use  or  for 
the  delight  of  the  suburban  gardener.  The  subject  is  treated  of  in 
months,  for  each  month  a  chapter,  and  the  following  subjects  are 
also  dealt  with  separately  :  “My  Greenhouse  and  Its  Plants,” 
“About  Buying  Plants,”  “On  Lilies.” 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Ei.lacombe.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the 
author.  1 2mo.  Price  $1.50. 

This  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time  and  its 
reappearance  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  know  it,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  The  author’s 
tender  love  of  Nature  is  an  added  charm  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  ways. 

STRAY  LEAVES 

FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN 

By  MARY  PAMELA  MILNE -HOLME 

With  Eight  Illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  121110. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  “pot  pourri”  volumes  on  out¬ 
door  subjects — garden-lore,  bird-lore,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and 
theories  that  “reads  away”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to 
the  reader. 

GARDEN  CRAFT,  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  JOHN  D.  SEDDING 

With  Nine  Illustrations.  8vo.  Gilt  Top.  New 
Edition.  Now  for  the  first  time  published  in  America. 
Price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  that  treats  of  a  subject  much  in  vogue  to-day — 
the  laying  out  of  gardens,  formal  and  “architectural.”  This  is 
its  first  appearance  in  this  country,  though  in  England  it  is  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  classic. 

JOHN  LANE,  67  Fifth 

Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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UBSCRIBERS  to 
HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  who 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
July  and  October  numbers 
and  will  send  them  in  good 
order  to  the  publishers,  will 
be  paid  75  cents  each,  or 
subscription  extended  two 
months  on  current  volume. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1222  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  PNEUMATIC  SYSTEM 

OF  PIPE  PROTECTION  PREVENTS 
BURSTING,  ELIMINATES  ALL  ANNOYANCE 
FROM  “WATER  HAMMER”  AND 
PURIFIES  THE  WATER  BY  AERATION 

Section  of  Dome , 
showing  space  for 
Water  Expansion 

Can  be  attached  to  existing  plumbing  by  any  plumber. 
For  further  information  and  catalogue,  address 

The  ANTI-BURSTING 

PIPE  CO.,  Arrott  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


healthy  Trees 

Vigorous,  clean-barked,  thrifty ;  that’s  our  kind  of  trees  and  plants.  Satisfaction  and  prompt  results  go 
with  our  strong  well-rooted  stock. 

Immense  assortment,  excellent  values, — fruit  and  shade  trees  and  hardy  perennials  a  specialty. 

Landscape  work — planting,  grading,  draining,  lawn  improving,  making  pretty  hardy  gardens — we  do  it  a 
trifle  better  than  others.  It’s  a  pet  department  of  our  big  business. 

Send  for  our  large  catalogue.  Illustrated,  useful,  interesting. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV a  ter  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  'I'his  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


BUTCHER’S 

FLOOR  WAX 


VARNISHES 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

C.  SCHRACK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS 

152-4-6  &  8  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PH  I  LADA.,  PA. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ANTI  BURSTING  PIPE 

The  Anti  Bursting  Pipe  Co.,  Arrott  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
ART  METAL  WORK. 

Hecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Strett,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

V.  J.  Petry,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co  ,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn  ),  15  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

C.  Schrack  &  Co.,  152-8  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Robert  Campbell  Heating  Co.,  106-108  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Healing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

V.  J.  Petry,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

GARDEN  POTTERY 

F.  A.  Floom  Co.,  Tiffin,  O. 


Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 
GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

P.  &.  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Robert  Campbell  Heating  Co.,  106-108  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Charlton  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Iliram  1'.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Tno.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co  ,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

C.  Schrack  &  Co.,  152-8  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Heaton  &  Wood,  1706  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  II.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 
Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Snifl'en  Co.,  Ltd  ,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  1’a. 

POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Ilenry  T.  Coates  &  Co  ,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  <57  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES  (HOT  AIR) 

American  Machine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

C.  Schrack  &  Co.,  152  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WEATHER  STRIP 

C.  L.  Baker  &  Co.  (Golden  metal),  129  South  Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  CATCH 
Caldwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOOD  CARVING 

Wijlner  Wood  Co.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  I  APKS  I  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs, Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  2jd  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


HARDY  STOCK  FOR 
PLEASURE  GROUNDS 


Choice  evergreens  are  always  in  good  taste 
and  May  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  plant 
them.  Privet  hedge  plants  can  also  be 
successfully  planted  during  this  month. 

Write  for  prices,  and  catalogue. 


Hiram  T.  Jones 

UNION  COUNTY  NURSERIES 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 

Roll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Smders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MirF  liquid  &  PASTE 

WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish— for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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A  STATEMENT 

We  want  you  to  remember 
that  Taylor  Old  Style  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  When  an  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfactory  and  durable 
covering  for  a  roof  is  wanted, 
this  is  what  should  be  specified, 
and  this  alone. 

It  has  no  equal.  Ninety- 
two  years’  experience  in  tin¬ 
making  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  say  this. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
Established  1810  PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


WARREN 

WEBSTER 


O  S~\  main  opfiok  and  works* 

&  UU.  CAMDEN,  N.  J 

THE  “ WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 

OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 

INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER- 
1NG,  OREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 

OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office: 

1105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

522  Broadway  729  Tremont  Building 

PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

451  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


You  won't  blush  to  set  our  Weather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely  Air  Tight.  Saves  JO  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C.  L.  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

QOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 

WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 


o.  w. 

Ketcham 


Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

Clay  Products 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

FOR  FORMAL  GARDENS 


HAVE  A  SEPARATE 
BOWL  UNDER  THE 
EARTH  BASIN  HOLD¬ 
ING  FROM  1  l/z  TO  16 
GALLONS  OF  WATER. 
FLOWERS  DO  NOT 
NEED  WATERING  BUT 
ONCE  IN  10  TO  15 
DAYS 


VASES  FROM  $4  to 
F.  A.  FLOOM  &  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


COLOR  IS  A  POWER 


It  catches  the  eye.  It  rivets 
the  mind.  It  affects  the  dis¬ 
position.  Inharmoniously 
employed  it  offends  correct 
taste;  harmoniously  treated 
it  beautifies  and  elevates. 
Our  sample  cards  show  har¬ 
monies  of  analogous  colors 
and  complementary  colors. 
They  make  ugly  homes 
impossible. 

LUCAS  PAINT  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  standard  for  brilliancy, 
durability,  covering  capac¬ 
ity  and  quantity. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

RELIABLE  PAINTS  AND 
VARNISHES 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 

TRY  US  FOR  PLATE  AND  FANCY  GLASS 
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A  na&a&tfte  dcvm 


Single  Number 
50  Cents 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


1222  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


T»e  MEYER-SNIFFEN  CO..* 


Invites  inspection  of  its 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Since  an  investigation  of  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  detail, 
fine  appearance  and  finish  which 
characterizes  its  manufactures  will 
demonstrate  why  these  fixtures 
are  used  in  so  many  well-known 
residences,  and  why  they  are 
somewhat  higher  in  price. 


SHOW  ROOMS: 

5  EAST  19th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .... 


PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty . 


AMERICAN  rWAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 


Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 


E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2-10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioi^  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

510  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1 901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 

DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Prescribe  what  is  desired  ;  but 
supervision  alone  will  insure  it. 
Therefore  if  you  know  ( as  you 
should  know)  that . 

ZINC  WHITE 


Is  absolutely  essential  to  good  mod¬ 
ern  painting,  specification  will  not 
always  suffice  to  obtain  it  :  inspection 
must  insure  its  use . 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

II  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

FREE  .  Our  Practical  Pamphlets, 

“Paints  in  Architecture” 

"  The  Paint  Question  ” 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 

G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 


467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


PURE  WATER  CAN  ONLY  BE 
OBTAINED  IN  SOME  PLACES  BY 

ARTESIAN  WELLS 

TANKS  and  TOWERS 
PUMPING  MACHINERY 

DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

CONTRACTOR  FOR  COMPLETE 
WATER  PLANTS  OF  ALL  SIZES 

SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

Branch  Office,  38  So.  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Butler’s  Pantry  Doors  and  all  other  Swing  Doors  the 


“Bardsley”  Checking  Spring  Hinge 


is  unequaled.  It  closes  the  door  with  a  soft,  gentle  and 
noiseless  action,  stops  it  at  once  at  the  center  and  does  not 
rattle  the  windows.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door. 
Made  in  6  Sizes.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOSEPH  BARDSLEY,  147 to KerSstreet’ 


Tel.  212-18 


JNO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  W'orks 
Wrought  Iron  Works 


“Ammrau  Art  iu 
Mranz?  anil  3Irmi” 

Architectural  -  Sculptural 
Office 

556  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


Foundry  and  Works 
W.  2.7TH  St.  I 

W.  26th  St.  -  New  York 

Near  i  ith  Ave.  ) 


DRAKE  MONUMENT ,”  Titusville,  Pa. 
u Charles  Brigham,  Architect ,  Chas.  H.  Niehaus,  Sculptor 
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AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 

We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  It  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.” 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  30TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Merchants'  Metal 
“Spanish”  Tiles 
and  Gothic  Shingles 


STORM-PROOF 


EASILY  LAID 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
,  Chicago 
Brooklyn 


These  tiles  and  shingles  are  endorsed  by 
leading  architects  and  engineers  for  first- 
class  buildings.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
of  buildings  covered. 

f  CO.  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  ROOFING  PLATES 

the  star  ventilator 


MERCHANT 


IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER  OF 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

MR.  THOMAS  H.  MAWSON,  an  English 
landscape  architect  and  author  of  “The  Art  and  Craft 
of  Garden-Making,”  will  describe  and  illustrate 
with  his  own  drawings  and  photographs 

An  English  Marine  Garden 
and  Residence 
in  Course  of  Construction 


DESIGN  and  DURABILITY  are  UNSURPASSED 


Standard’ 

-porcelain  (Cnamrleti  IDavt 

IS  THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


iMttstouvglB  pL 


a  & 


CHICAGO,  1893 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS,  1900 
GRAND  PRIX 
GOLD  MEDAL 


OMAHA,  1898  PH 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 

BUFFALO,  1901 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 


I  LADELPH  IA,  1899 

HIGHEST  AWARD 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GLASGOW,  1901 
HIGHEST  AWARD 
DIPLOMA 


Standard"  fJnm'latU  EtUUlU'U'h  IUcUT 

COMBINES  THE  BEAUTY  AND  CLEANLINESS 
OF  CHINA  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  OF  IRON. 


JsdanDarti  Jfeanttaq) 
iHfg.  Co. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

ALL  WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 


EVERY  PIECE  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL 
(IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD)  OR  HAS  OUR 
FACTORY  MARKS  AND  INITIALS  “S.  S.  M.  CO.,” 
CAST  IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  EXTERIOR.  INSUR¬ 
ING  AGAINSTTHE  ANNOYANCES  INSEPARABLE 
FROM  THE  USE  OF  INFERIOR  AND  NON- 
GUARANTEED  BRANDS 


CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


II 
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DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  FOR  PARAN  STEVENS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

LORD  Lf  BURNHAM  CO. 

II33  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  AND  I RVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural 

Architects 

and 

Builders 


+++ 

Largest 
Builders  of 

GREENHOUSE 

STRUCTURES 

4.4.4. 


Greenhouse  Construction 
Catalogue  ; 

also  Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  upon 
request. 


Factory  : 

NEW 

BRITAIN, 

CONN. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRI PTION 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FROM 
ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS 


THE  RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 

19  NORTH  FIFTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  LONDON 
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Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company's  showrooms  1417  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses. 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construction. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HITCHINGS  4.  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO. 

Catalogues  on  Application  211  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


Polygon 

Conductor 

Pipes 

Won’t  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru-  ' 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
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THE  EARLIEST  DECORATIVE  POTTERY 
OE  THE  WHITE  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA 

BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER 

Curator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum ,  Fairmount  Park ,  Philadelphia 


THK  art  of  the  potter  is  founded  on  the 
earliest  industrial  efforts  of  the  human 
race,  and  consequently  the  artistic  instinct 
first  sought  expression  through  the  fruit  of 
the  kiln.  Man’s  primary  care  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  and 
when  this  had  been  assured  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history 
of  nations  is  recorded  in  the  development  of 
their  fictile  products,  and  this  statement  is 
applicable  not  only  to  indigenous  peoples 
but  to  those  which  have  migrated  to  other 
lands,  as  well. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
were  the  Palatines,  who  began  to  arrive  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  For  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  until  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  they  continued  to  come 
in  increasing  numbers.  Many  of  them  took 
up  land  in  the  Eastern  counties  of  the  State, 
particularly  in  Lancaster,  Berks,  Schuylkill, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery  and  Bucks.  T  hey 
brought  with  them,  among  other  things,  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  in  clay, 
and  the  artisans  whose  services  were  first  in 
demand  in  this  new  country  were  the  pot¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  and  one 
not  easily  explained,  that  the  German  pot¬ 
teries  seem  to  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  two  of  these  counties, —  Mont¬ 
gomerys  and  Bucks.  Here,  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  the  potter’s  art  continued  to  thrive 
on  the  patronage  derived  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms. 


For  some  years  the  people  were  absorbed 
in  establishing  themselves  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  erected  unpretentious 
dwellings  of  wood  and  occasionally  of  stone, 
sufficient  for  their  immediate  needs,  and  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  little  farms.  Their  household  furniture 
was  of  the  most  primitive  sort  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  luxuries  were  practically  unknown. 
They  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  Fatherland,  so  long  dormant, 
at  length  began  to  bear  fruit.  Teachers  of 
fractur — or  black  letter — sprang  up  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  community  and  the  walls  of 
their  dwellings  began  to  be  brightened  with 
illuminated  certificates  of  birth  and  marriage 
and  transcripts  of  hymns  and  scriptural  pas¬ 
sages,  quaintly  embellished  with  paintings  in 
brilliant  colorings.  A  number  of  furnaces 
were  erected,  where  iron  stoves  were  manu¬ 
factured,  with  ornamental  designs  represent¬ 
ing  incidents  in  sacred  history,  and  at  least 
one  factory  was  established  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  colored  glassware  of  excellent 
quality. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  interior  decoration 
bv  a  hardy  and  struggling  people,  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  bold  and  manly  vigor  of 
treatment  rather  than  the  refinement  which 
is  the  direct  result  of  long  established  pros¬ 
perity.  The  evolution  of  the  artistic  in¬ 
stinct,  after  the  first  awakening,  is  slow  and 
gradual,  but  none  the  less  certain.  The 
worker  in  clav  who  has  long  employed  his 
time  in  the  production  of  the  coarsest  and 
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BLACK  DISH  WITH  COLORED  SLIP  PAINTING 

I. — Dated  1826 .  Brought  from  Germany 
From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 


simplest  utensils  will  naturally  devote  some 
of  his  increasing  leisure  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  his  wares,  for  the  delectation  of  a 
sweetheart,  a  wife  or  an  employer’s  house¬ 
hold.  Articles  which  formerly  were  intended 
to  serve  only  a  useful  purpose  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  objects  of  vertu,  to  be  carefully 
treasured  as  heirlooms,  and  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter.  The  chimney- 
shelf,  the  high-boy  and  the  mantel-piece, 
where  previously  stood  the  fat  lamp,  the 
apple-butter  crock  and  the  candle  mould, 
become  resplendent  with  rows  of  ornamental 
pie-plates  and  brightly  colored  jars.  On 
each  piece  is  engraved  a  curious  decorative 
device,  or  an  inscription  in  the  Pennsylvania 
German  dialect,  sentimental,  philosophical, 
religious  or  humorous.  Frequently  the 
names  of  the  makers  or  the  recipients  are 
added,  and  occasionally  a  date,  recording  the 
exact  time  of  manufacture.  In  the  absence 
of  printed  literature  of  a  popular  nature, 
these  inscribed  dishes  afforded  unlimited 


amusement  and  became  very  popular  with 
the  people. 

As  early  as  the  year  1733,  as  indicated  by 
a  dated  example  that  has  been  preserved, 
ornamental  earthenware  was  being  made  in 
the  German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  common  red  pottery  was  covered  with 
a  white  engobe  or  coating  of  slip,  through 
which  the  decorations  were  scratched,  show¬ 
ing  red  designs  in  a  white  field,  reheightened 
by  additional  tints  obtained  by  the  use  of 
metallic  oxides.  The  reverse  method  of 
tracing  liquid  “  slip  ”  of  various  colors 
through  a  quill  on  the  red  ground  of  the 
natural  clay  was  also  practiced,  but  to  a 
lesser  extent.  From  this  time  on,  to  about 
1830,  covering  a  period  of  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  the  twin  arts  of  sgraffito  and  slip 
decoration  flourished  to  a  most  remarkable 
extent.  Then  the  products  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  settlers  of  other  nationalities  began 
to  find  their  way  into  the  German  communities 
and  the  home-made  pottery  was  gradually 
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GROUP  OF  SLIP 


DECORATED  EARTHENWARE 

VI. — Pic- Plate  with  Mounted 
Officer  of  Mexican 


IV. — Pie-Plate  with  Dove  and 
Floral  Ornamentation 


II. — Large  Meat  Dish  with  Tulip  Design 
and  Two  Circles  of  Inscriptions , 

Dated  1769  War 

111.  —  'Jar  with  Tulip  Decoration  V. — Sugar-Bowl  with  Crown-shaped  Cover 

From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 


supplanted  by  articles  of  pewter,  china  and 
delft,  imported  from  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  so  that  by  1850  the  primitive  styles  of 
decoration  had  practically  been  abandoned 
in  the  United  States. 

As  the  Pennsvlvania  Germans  were  pre¬ 
eminently  an  agricultural  race,  they  drew 
their  first  artistic  inspiration  from  the  familiar 


objects  in  nature  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  Their  earliest  attempts  at  decora¬ 
tion  were  imitative,  rather  than  inventive. 
Instead  of  employing  purely  conventional 
designs  and  geometrical  figures,  as  did  the 
native  Pueblo  races  of  the  West,  they  took 
as  their  models  plants,  birds,  animals  and, 
finally,  the  human  form.  Not  the  least 


SGRAFFITO  PIE-PLATES 

VII. — Inscribed  Example  with  Heraldic  Lion ,  made  by  VIII.  —  Tulip  Decorated  Piece  made  by  John  Nase, 

Frederick  Hildebrand  Montgomery  Co.,  Penna.,  1826 

From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
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EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA  WORK 

XI.  —  Pic- Plate  made  by  David  Spinner  XII. — Large  Mug  with  Tulip  Design, 

in  Bucks  Co.,  Penn  a. ,  about  1S00  Maker  Unknown 


interesting  facts  to  he  learned 
through  the  study  of  their  pottery 
are  those  relating  to  the  horti¬ 
cultural  achievements  of  the  early 
settlers.  We  know  that  the 
people  were  lovers  of  flowers 
and  that  they  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  gardens,  but  we  do  not  find 
in  their  literature  any  mention  of 
their  ornamental  plants.  The 
simple  flower  and  its  foliage 
figured  on  their  oldest  ware. 

The  tulip,  which  they  cultivated 
extensively,  was  one  of  their 
favorite  motives.  Next  to  the 
tulip  in  popular  estimation  was 
the  fuchsia  or  ear-drop  ( oehr - 
droppen).  Later  we  find  the  lily- 
of-the-valley  and  occasionally  the 
dahlia  represented  on  their  ware. 

While  in  time  these  delinea¬ 
tions  became  modified  by  a  more  or  less 
conventional  treatment,  they  usually  retained 
their  distinguishing  characteristics,  by  which 
they  can  be  readily  recognized. 

The  art  of  slip  decoration  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  Germany  for  many  years  before  the 
German  immigration  into  Pennsylvania  had 
commenced.  Kxamples  of  this  ware  were 
brought  to  America  from  time  to  time,  by 
arriving  settlers,  and  served  as  models  for 
the  potters  here.  These  old  pieces  are  still 


LARGE  FLOWER  VASE 

XIII. — With  “  Pie-c  rust  ”  Ledge  and  Bird  and  Flower  designs  above. 
Made  by  Samuel  Troxcl ,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna 

From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 


From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 

occasionally  found  in  some  of  the  country 
houses  within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  distinguishable  from 
the  products  of  the  Pennsylvania  potters  bv 
the  brighter  color  of  the  red  clay  and  by  the 
black  glaze  which  covered  them.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  imported  ware  (shown  in 
Kig.  I)  has  for  a  central  design  a  rudely 
traced  house  and  tree,  with  the  date  “  Anno 
1826”  beneath.  On  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  perched  a  bird,  while  a  woman  stands 
at  the  threshold  plucking  flowers  from  an 
enormous  garden  vase.  The  coloring  of 
the  slips  is  varied  and  vivid. 

The  dishes  bearing  the  oldest  dates  were 
flat  on  the  bottom,  with  straight  sloping 
sicies  (see  Pig.  II).  These  were  used  for 
vegetables  or  for  meat  pies  and  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  dish  and  platter.  The 
curved  pie-plate,  which  is  a  later  form,  is 
indigenous  to  this  country,  the  home  of  the 
fruit  pie,  and  is  not  found  in  Europe  (see 
Pigs.  IX,  X  and  XI).  The  sgraffito  style  of 
decoration  offered  greater  possibilities  to  the 
ceramic  artist  than  the  more  clumsy  method 
of  tracing  liquid  slips  through  a  quill. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  our  first  president, 
some  of  the  German  potters  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory  by  depicting  him  in 
Continental  uniform,  mounted  on  a  horse, 
d'he  representation  shown  in  P'ig.  X,  was  a 
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favorite  one  at  the  pottery  of  John  Nase  in 
Montgomery  County.  Many  examples 
bearing  this  design  have  been  found,  with 
dates  ranging  from  1805  to  1847.  These 
“  Washington  ”  plates  are  among  those  most 
eagerly  sought  tor  by  collectors  of  early 
American  wares.  They  frequently  contain 
inscriptions  which  are  usually  irrelevant  and 
trifling.  On  the  plate  here  shown  the 
following  couplet  is  engraved  : 

“  Ich  bin  geritten  uher  berg  and  Dnt, 

Hob  untrei  fun  ten  Vwer.  a  hi," — 

I  have  ridden  over  mountain  and  valley, 

(And)  have  found  disloyalty  everywhere. 

t  his  sentiment  has  been  altered  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  piece,  of  later  date,  to  read,  “  have  found 
pretty  girls  everywhere.” 


embellished  with  a  heraldic  lion,  was  made 
by  Frederick  Hildebrand,  whose  pottery  was 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  inscription 
encircling  it  is  also  of  a  somewhat  philosophi¬ 
cal  character : 

“  Ich  lei  be  was  fein  ist, 
li'ann  schon  nicht  mein  ist, 

Und  nur  nicht  werden  kan, 

So  hob  ich  doch  die  freud  darn,"  — 

I  like  fine  things, 

F.ven  when  they  are  not  mine. 

And  cannot  become  mine, 

1  still  enjoy  them. 

David  Spinner,  who  came  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
Bucks  County  potters.  His  sgraffito  etch¬ 
ings  were  considered  the  best  that  came  from 


SGRAFFITO  POTTERY 

XIV. — Plate  bearing  Continental  Soldier  and  Colonial  Dame.  XV. — Pie-Plate  bearing  a  Parrot ,  Tulips  and  Cotvven- 

Alade  by  David  Spinner,  Bucks  Co.,  tionalized  Fuchsias.  Made  by  Andrew  Headman , 

Penna .,  about  1800  Montgomery  Co.,  Penna.,  1808 

From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 


Perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  is 
that  which  occurs  on  the  tulip-decorated  pie- 
plate,  also  the  work  of  Nase,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  VIII  : 

“  Ich  bin  gcmacht  von  heffner  sin, 

W  'an  ich  verbrech  so  bin  ich  hin ," — 

]  am  made  of  potter’s  earth, 

When  I  break  then  I  am  gone, 

which  has  reference  not  only  to  the  dish 
itself,  but  to  the  maker  of  it  as  well,  and  the 
human  race  in  general. 

The  smaller  plate  in  the  same  illustration, 


the  local  potteries.  Characteristic  examples 
of  his  work  may  be  seen  among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  here  given.  Phis  work  was  executed 
about  the  year  1800,  certainly  not  later  than 
18  1  1,  which  latter  was  the  year  of  his  death. 
An  entire  series  of  elaborately  decorated 
dishes,  which  for  many  years  stood  ranged 
along  the  old  Spinner  mantel  shelf,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  addition  to  the  pie-plates  and  pan¬ 
shaped  dishes,  which  largely  predominate, 
various  forms  of  utensils  and  vessels  are  still 
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GROUP  OF  SGRAFFITO  POTTERY 

XVI. — Basin  ‘with  Fuchsia  Design  XVIII. — Large  Vegetable  or  Meat  Dish  with  Bird  and  Tulips ,  rjqb  XX. — Drinking  Cup 

XVII.  —  Covered  Jar  showing  Tulip  Motive  XIX.  —  Inscribed  Flower  Vase ,  showing  Floral  Device 

From  the  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 


to  be  seen  among  the  descendents  of  the  old 
craftsmen.  Toy  whistles  in  the  forms  of 
birds  and  animals,  mugs  and  drinking  cups, 
tobacco  jars,  shaving  basins,  jardinieres  and 
flower  bowls,  elaborately  ornamented  in  the 
same  characteristic  manner,  are  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  abundance.  With  the  cultivation 
of  the  gardens  in  summer,  came  the  desire  to 
beautify  the  interiors  of  the  houses  through 
the  winter  season,  and  poor  indeed  was  the 
German  household  which  could  not  boast  of 
at  least  a  few  flower-pots  or  vases  of  graceful 
form  and  decorative  character,  which  were 
ranged  with  their  brillant  contents  along  the 
sunny  window  ledge.  Here  might  be  ob¬ 
served  the  rose,  the  forget-me-not  and  many 
old-time  plants,  both  native  and  imported, 
among  which  were  numerous  rare  varieties 
of  the  showy  tulip,  which  had  been  the 
favorite  flower  in  the  Fatherland  since  the 
beginning  of  that  most  remarkable  horticul¬ 
tural  mania,  the  tulpenwuth  (tulip  madness), 
which  swept  through  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  When  the  balmy 
days  of  spring  arrived,  the  blooming  plants 
were  carefully  transplanted  to  the  well-kept 
beds  outside.  On  the  lawn  the  fertile  apple- 
trees  were  laden  with  pink  and  white  blos¬ 
soms,  beneath  which  the  peacock  strutted 
proudly  in  his  gorgeous  livery. 

The  Pennsylvania  potters  infused  into 
their  work  a  large  measure  of  sentiment  and 
the  quaint  pot  works  with  their  low  dome¬ 
shaped  kilns  which  usually  occupied  rooms 


in  the  dwellings  of  the  proprietors,  were  the 
scenes  of  social  gatherings  and  merrymaking. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  apple-butter 
season,  when  every  good  housewife  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  prepare  a  supply  of  this  toothsome 
confection  for  winter  consumption,  a  stock 
of  earthenware  crocks  must  be  provided,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  demand.  T  his 
was  the  busiest  period  of  the  year  with  the 
local  potters.  The  “  burning  of  the  kiln  ” 
was  always  a  great  event  at  the  pottery, 
especially  to  the  boys  employed  there.  For 
thirty-six  hours,  while  the  firing  continued, 
they  were  relieved  from  the  exacting  duties 
of  their  regular  employment.  While  the 
men  were  attending  to  the  fires,  the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  force  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  novelty  of  being  permitted  to 
remain  up  all  night.  All  sorts  of  games 
were  indulged  in, — “  Hide  and  Seek,”  “  Silly 
Bunk”  and  “Tag,”  in  the  moonlight  out¬ 
side,  and  checkers  and  dominoes,  in  the 
light  of  the  roaring  kiln. 

There  are  a  few  yet  living  whose  memories 
go  back  to  those  good  old  times,  when  they 
“assisted”  the  old  potters  in  their  work; 
when  slip  decoration  was  considered  the 
highest  development  of  the  ceramic  art, — 
before  the  advent  of  tin  utensils  and  the 
cheapened  white  china  of  more  recent  times 
had  closed  the  picturesque  old  potteries  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  communities  for¬ 
ever. 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  LILY-POOL  AT  NORTHCOTE 

/' holographed  in  the  Summer  of  i St)S 
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A  DAY  AT  NORTH  COTE 

A  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


IN  leaving  the  Connecticut  River  and  pen¬ 
etrating  the  hills  of  Western  New  H  amp- 
shire,  one  is  quickly  in  the  midst  of  rural 
scenes  and  far  from  centers  of  feverish  activity. 
Comfortable  summer  homes  have  come  to 
lurk  there  in  the  copses  of  forest  trees,  but 
the  countryside  itself 
bears  no  marks  of  dis¬ 
figurement  bv  restless 
citizens.  From  the 
highway  which  runs 
under  the  brow  of 
Dingleton  Hill  and 
then  crosses  Blow- 
me-Down  Creek,  a 
white  cottage  is  seen 
rising  above  a  hedge 
near  the  summit  of  a 
hillside.  But  little  of 
the  clapboard  walls 
is  visible,  for  their 
height  is  soon  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  roof 
of  dark  red  shingles. 

Several  outbuildings 
of  these  same  colors 
can  be  seen  between 
clumps  of  verdure 
and  above  a  wall  of 


shrubbery  which  is  grouped  below  the  hedge 
extending  around  the  hillside  and  enclosing 
the  habitation.  Beyond  all,  the  summit  of 
the  hill  rises  to  a  bare  outline  against  the 
sky,  immediately  behind  the  house,  and, 
farther  to  the  eastward,  it  meets  the  dark 

background  of  a 
primeval  woodland. 

Arbor-vitae,  maples 
and  slender  poplars 
appear  within  an  all¬ 
enclosing  bulwark  of 
young  thickly-set 
hemlocks.  Occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  a 
vine-clad  arbor  and 
orderly  pairs  of  dark 
coniferous  spires 
betray  a  design  in 
the  spaces  between 
the  buildings ;  and 
becaus  e,  perhaps, 
these  furtive  views 
refuse  at  a  distance  to 
explain  themselves  to 
passers-by  on  the 
road  below,  one  is 
eager  to  ascend  the 
steep  hillside  and 


THE  architect’s  FIRST  PLAN 
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A  Day  at  Northcole ,  New  Hampshire 
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investigate  the  domestic  stronghold.  The 
gate  by  which  one  enters  to  mount  the  hill 
is  in  a  post  and  rail  fence,  like  those  enclos¬ 
ing  neighboring  farms;  and  traversing  the 
drive,  which  curves  in 
easy  fashion  through  a 
wood,  we  are  welcomed 
by  lusty  cackles  from  a 
hen-house  a  few  yards 
above.  The  drive  soon 
emerges  upon  a  grassy 
level  at  the  house. 

H  ere  the  kitchen  door 
and  the  entrance  to 
a  woodshed  confront 
us, — not  the  least 
appropriate  point  of 
approach  to  a  place 
whose  household  cus¬ 
toms  are  truly  those  of 
the  country. 

All  the  entrances  are 
so  equally  important 
to  the  household  that 
a  search  for  the  con¬ 
ventional  front  door  is 
needless.  We  should 
likely  seek  our  ge¬ 
nial  host  through  the 


woodshed,  under  whose  dark  archway  the 
glory  of  the  garden  first  greets  our  eyes. 
Bathed  in  sunshine  it  lies,  flecked  with 
trembling  shadows  of  young  trees  rising  in 

its  midst  and  shading 
the  walls  over  windows 
of  comfortable  living- 
rooms.  Enlivened  by 
the  sound  of  bees  and 
the  notes  of  birds,  it 
is  a  resplendent  setting 
for  the  dwelling  walls 
which  enclose  the  gar¬ 
den  on  two  sides.  On 
a  third,  the  low  wall  of 
a  greenhouse  protects 
the  almost  sacred 
space,  dreading  the 
gravel  walks  we  are 
soon  lost  amid  the 
exuberant  shrubbery 
which  overflows  the 
beds.  A  parrot  rumi¬ 
nates  in  his  cage  under 
a  weeping  birch.  Now 
we  are  in  front  of 
the  hall  door  of  the 
house,  and  see,  across 
the  vivid  green  and 


THE  NORTH  ENTRANCE 
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THE  GARDEN  DOORWAY 


NORTHOOTE 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  GARDEN  NORTHOOTE 


Photographed  in  the  Late  Summer ,  /oo/ 
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WALK  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  GARDEN 


THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  HILLSIDE 


through  the  hall,  the  countryside  spreading 
below  in  the  blue  distance.  A  few  more 
steps  and  a  glance  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  garden  leads  upward  over  the  greensward 
of  the  rising  hillside  spotted  with  firs  and 
young  fruit-trees  over  which  bird-houses 
are  poised  at  the 
top  of  gaunt  poles. 

The  paths  which 
lead  through  the 
garden  are  walled 
with  green,  and  the 
high  banks  of  the 
larger  shrubs  ex¬ 
tend  far  above  one’s 
head.  New  delights 
come  unexpectedly 
upon  one  at  every 
turn,  lying  in  wait, 
as  it  were,  for  those 
whose  real  love 
for  thriving  plant- 
life  directs  prying 
glances  into  shad¬ 
owy  depths  o  r , 
tiptoe,  peers  over 
a  sunny  mass  of 
phlox  or  larkspur. 

As  one  bows 
under  an  arch  of 
spirea  or  threads  shady  alleys,  new  vistas 
continually  unfold.  These  are  of  short 
length  within  near-by  green,  but  always  they 
open  into  that  hazy  distance  which  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  background  and  a  constant  contrast  to 
the  bright  strong  colors  near  at  hand.  Quiet 


nooks  invite  a  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  thicket, 
and  the  broad  cap  of  a  wood  parapet,  en¬ 
closing  the  western  end  of  the  level  space 
beyond  the  garden  proper,  is  a  brink  where 
one  may  sit  and  view  the  silent  panorama 
below.  There  an  undulating  valley  stretches 

out  to  the  north 
and  west,  and 
roads,  dotted  with 
farmhouses,  trail 
across  its  rich  farm¬ 
land  and  disappear 
in  clefts  between 
far-off  hills. 

Nearer  at  hand,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of 
the  garden  views 
the  owner  of 
Northcote  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  working 
garb  building  a  bit 
of  wall,  trimming  a 
hedge  or  shifting 
pots  of  plants.  A 
cordial  greeting, 
and  host  and  guest 
repair  at  once  to 
that  favorite  spot 
known  as  “the 
pine-tree.”  This 
is  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  walks  of  the 
garden  which  passes  from  view  of  the  house 
and  curves  around  the  face  of  the  hill,  keep¬ 
ing  at  all  points  its  own  level.  Under  the 
stifflv  spreading  branches  of  the  pine-tree,  all 
important  matters  of  the  elevated  household 


VIEW  FROM  THE  LILY-POOL 

Photographed  in  the  Late  Summer,  iqoi 
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UNDER  THE  ARBOR 


At  Midday,  in  September 


NORTHCOTE 
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THE  WALK  TO  THE  GARDEN 

Hedged  with  Siberian  Arbor- Vita 


NORTHCOTE 


are  discussed.  The  point  of  view  is  high  for 
both  mind  and  body,  and  the  whole  world 
seems  spread  out  below, — at  least  a  New 
Hampshire  world.  On  the  wood  bench, 
which  curves  its  back  into  the  hillside,  all 
those  that  walk  in  the  garden  finally  rest  and 
watch  the  changing  moods  of  the  day,  the 
march  of  summer  clouds  shadowing  the 
landscape  below.  The  cool  shade  is  welcome 
on  warm  days ;  and  even  in  winter,  the 
pine-tree’s  gaunt  branches  shelter  the  spot 
from  the  heaviest  of  snow  drifts  that  else¬ 


where  bury  the  hedges  and  garden  and  limit 
outdoor  promenades  to  a  single  trail  to  the 
barn. 

Just  as  all  the  parts  of  this  charming 
place  combine  to  make  a  delightful  harmony, 
so  are  Northcote  and  its  owner  a  unity.  A 
retired  artist  without  the  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  which  a  keen  mind  and  refined  senses 
require,  would  be  as  difficult  to  imagine  as 
the  creation  of  this  place  without  that  constant 
personal  interest,  the  loving  care  and  the 
actual  handiwork  of  one  who  has  been  from 
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the  beginning  its  leading  spirit.  The  owner’s 
nature  is  reflected  everywhere  in  all  the  details 
of  the  house  and  grounds.  Thus  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  place  is  indissolubly  estab¬ 
lished.  Modest  retirement  is  the  note  which 
pervades  it.  Simplicity  and  absence  of  pre¬ 
tence  are  everywhere  apparent.  The  house 
itself  is  neither  large  nor  elaborate  ;  but  the 
house  when  finished  was  only  a  bare  form, 


around  which  all  the  natural  charms  of  the 
place  have  since  been  carefully  trained  by  a 
patient  growth.  Even  the  garden,  which  in 
our  pride  we  often  put  in  front  of  our  houses 
to  dazzle  the  approaching  stranger  with  the 
utmost  we  can  muster,  is  here  concealed  well 
within  those  exterior  parts  of  the  house 
which  first  meet  public  view.  Nor  at  last 
does  it  spread  out  in  meretricious  show 
before  a  terrace  or  a  drawing-room  window. 
Great  formality  has  been  avoided  to  gain  that 


intime  character  in  which  all  the  beauties  of 
the  garden  culminate,  and  to  which  a  certain 
irregularity  gives  interrupted  views  adding 
the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  It  is  a  place 
to  walk  in,  to  live  in,  and  be  happy  in, 
unconventional  in  its  planting,  easy  in  its 
growth  and  free  from  foreign  objects  which 
any  native  house  gardener  of  these  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  would  have  scorned. 


Moreover  this  home  has  suffered  no 
second-handed  tending  by  which  an  owner 
directs  his  servants  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
Beyond  the  house  itself,  built  from  designs 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Eyre  and  finished  about 
Christmas  1893,  there  is  nothing  at  North- 
cote  which  has  not  been  carried  out  under  the 
enthusiastic  eyes  and  supervision  of  its  owner. 
Ele  has  set  the  plants  with  his  own  hand  ; 
furniture  and  bookshelves  have  been  made 
by  him;  he  has  painted  walls  and  doors  in 
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beautiful  harmonies. 
Building  a  wall  he  admits 
to  be  his  particular  weak¬ 
ness;  and  his  contemplated 
additions  to  the  present 
plan  comprise  untold 
dreams  of  stone  steps  and 
parapets  laid  by  himself 
in  cement  which  shall 
surpass  all  others  for 
its  speedy  and  relentless 
setting.  Strolling  about 
the  garden  and  the  open 
level  toward  the  west, 
long  councils  he  will  hold 
with  an  interested  friend 
upon  the  best  manner  of 
draining  a  troublesome 
corner  of  soil,  a  rigid 
means  of  framing  for 
wooden  parapets  and  the 
best  timber  for  this  or  that 


WALK  TO  THE  GARDEN 

November,  i8qq 


purpose  or  exposure,  for 
timber  is,  after  all,  the 
principal  building  material 
of  this  New  H  ampshire 
country,  and  Northcote  is 
but  one  of  the  places 
where  its  satisfactory 
application  for  use  and 
beauty  can  be  seen.  Soon 
a  call  for  dinner  is  heard 
and  the  meal  is  found 
awaiting  on  the  porch. 
As  we  eat,  ground  squir¬ 
rels  slip  in  and  out  of  the 
bushes  near  by  ;  and  some 
in  their  boldness  come 
upon  the  porch  and 
approach  a  chair,  while  a 
pause  in  the  talk  is  filled 
with  a  catbird’s  strain. 

After  dinner  comes 
an  hour  of  pleasant 
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lounging  in  the  study.  The  sounds  of  birds 
and  insects  lull  to  sleep  whoever  throws  him¬ 
self  on  one  of  the  divans  under  the  windows. 
An  arbor  bearing  actinidia,  Virginia  creeper 
and  wild  grape  screens  the  window  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  fresh  breezes  enter  the 
room  from  the  open  north.  A  portfolio  of 
views  of  the  place,  taken  at  different  periods 
in  its  history,  is  a  part  of  the  library.  There  are 
the  large  pictures 
looking  toward 
the  house  from 
the  lily-pool  and 
another  in  the 
midst  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  both  taken  in 
i  898,  three  years 
after  the  first 
planting ;  then 
follow  that  of  a 
girl  resting  on  the 
parapet  beyond 
the  pool,  taken  a 
year  later,  and  the 
snow  scene  taken 
in  November, 

1899.  Future 
guests  may  now  find  other  views  photographed 
for  this  article  in  September,  1 901 .  These  show 
the  garden  after  a  growth  of  six  years.  The 
process  of  change  is  still  going  on  ;  for  the  one 
who  is  ever  watchful  of  the  garden’s  variations 
has  new  schemes  for  transplanting  some  of 
the  flowers  or  casting  out  certain  others. 
This  transformation  is  already  under  way. 

The  new  greenhouse  is  next  inspected  and 


details  of  construction  are  discussed.  A  cedar 
tank  is  being  installed  for  additional  water 
supply  and  space  for  a  small  aviary  has  been 
marked  out.  A  walk  beyond  the  greenhouse 
toward  the  top  of  the  hill  affords  a  new  im¬ 
pression  of  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  place 
and  reveals  the  reason  in  its  name.  We  see 
the  house  below  us,  set  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  and  the  garden  in  a  level  space 

made  between  the 
house  and  the 
ground  sloping 
rapidly  toward  it. 
Thanks  to  a 
custom  at  North- 
cot  e — a  nother 
outdoor  meal 
on  the  porch  is 
enjoyed  at  sup¬ 
per-time.  As  the 
daylight  fails,  the 
valley  below 
would  be  but  a 
memory  were  it 
not  for  the  lights 
which  twinkle 
from  the  distant 
farm-houses.  Often  the  cool  air  of  the  hills, 
even  in  summer,  requires  an  open  fire  in  the 
study,  whither  the  company  repair  for  reading 
or  music.  The  hours  of  the  household  are 
country  hours  and  bedtime  comes  early. 
Guests  for  the  night  are  guided  to  cheerful, 
simply  furnished  rooms  by  old-fashioned 
English  candlesticks, — and  the  bracing  air 
inhaled  all  day  brings  complete  rest. 


THE  HILLSIDE  SNOW-BOUND 
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THE  TREATM  ENT  OF  CITY 
SQUARES.— I. 

1 1  AT  is  the  function  of  the  city  square, 
triangle,  open  space?  By  common  con¬ 
sent  the  municipality  is  better  for  these  oases. 
Towns  and  cities  are  locating  them  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers;  but  the  task  has  never  been 
developed  into  a  science.  Yet  there  must  be 
some  general  principles  underlying  their  ar¬ 
rangement.  These  ought  to  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  “Science  of 
Modern  City  Building;”  for  how  complex 
are  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  how  var¬ 
ious  are  the  sites  which  are  granted  to  them  ! 
Indeed,  the  squares  can  hardly  be  discussed 
under  a  single  head.  There  are  the  spaces 
in  a  crowded  business  district,  most  frequent¬ 
ly  before  a  public  building;  there  are  the 
spaces  in  the  residence  quarters,  formed  by 
the  convergence  of  streets  at  irregular  angles, 
or  distinctly  set  apart  for  areas  of  beauty  or 


tor  children’s  pleasure  grounds  ;  and  there 
are  the  spaces  frequently  placed  before  rail¬ 
road  stations.  Each  group  may  well  demand 
a  consideration  peculiar  to  itself. 

As  yet,  be  it  observed,  the  spaces  have  not 
even  a  generic  name,  unless  it  be  that  cum¬ 
brous  and  indefinite  title,  “open  space” — 
which  might  be  street,  or  river,  or  back  yard, 
quite  as  well  as  the  thing  that  is  meant.  We 
take  them,  too,  as  we  find  them,  usually, 
three-fourths  of  them  not  purposely  created, 
but  found  existent  through  fortunate  miscal¬ 
culations  or  irregularities  in  the  urban  topog¬ 
raphy.  And  then  we  do  with  them  what 
the  whim  of  the  moment  dictates — perhaps 
to  change  our  minds  after  a  decade,  in  cases 
of  some  success,  perhaps  to  wish  we  had  de¬ 
cided  on  other  treatment  before  the  work  is 
finished.  For  we  fill  in  our  open  space  as  if 
it  were  a  blank  area  on  a  wall  that  we  were 
attempting  to  “  decorate”  or  “treat”  without 
a  thought  of  the  wall  around  it,  without 
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regard  for  its  pos- 
s  i  b  1  e  harmony, 
for  its  purpose, 
for  its  connection 
with  the  building. 

Fancy  our  doing 
that!  We  would 
be  clapping  a 
poster  where 
there  ought  to  be  a 
mural  painting,  we 
would  be  painting 
delicately  where  a 
passage  was  to  be, 
or  we  would  be 
leaving  bare  a 
space  in  the  midst 
of  a  thickly-fig¬ 
ured  wall.  We  do 
thelikeof all  these 
things  in  treating 
the  open  spaces 
of  our  cities. 

Let  us  consider 
the  first  group  to 
see  what  rules  may  guide  us  in  its  handling. 

So  far  as  a  clearing  among  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  town  had  conscious  design,  in¬ 
stead  of  accidental  origin,  it  was  fixed  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  market.  The  Piazza  delle  Erbe 
in  Verona  is  to-day  a  good  example  of  the 
principle — the  white  umbrella-awnings  of  its 
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countless  booths  quivering  in  the  breeze  un¬ 
til,  as  one  looks  down  upon  it,  it  is  like  a 
sun-flecked,  shimmering  sea.  In  other  Old 
World  cities  one  may  often  find  the  space 
around  the  cathedral  thus  in  use.  But  once 
the  community  has  felt  the  impetus  of  modern 
ideas  in  city  building,  the  market  is  swept 
aside  into  its  proper  place  where  the  traffic 
of  the  way  flows  before,  rather  than  through, 
it.  Then  arises  the  first  problem  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  “city”  square.  The  suddenly  dis¬ 
used  space  is  in  a  crowded  portion  of  the 
city,  is  comparatively  roomy,  and  is  generally 
before  an  important  public  building — govern¬ 
mental  or  religious — whose  strong  and  per¬ 
manent  attraction  of  the  people  accounted 
for  the  market’s  location  there.  The  travel 
through  the  square  is  considerable. 

In  determining  the  treatment  to  be  here 
adopted,  three  things  should  be  considered: 
first,  the  traffic’s  accommodation  and  its  con¬ 
venience  ;  second,  the  character  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  whole  and  how  its  monotony 
may  be  relieved  by  this  opportunity  ;  third, 
what  is  required  for  the  harmonious  setting  of 
such  of  the  abutting  architecture  as  may  be 
deemed  fairly  permanent.  Such  architecture 
is  likely  to  include  the  public  building. 
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In  the  consideration  of  this  latter  point 
even  something  more  than  a  “harmonious” 
setting  may  be  sought.  The  square  will  oc¬ 
casionally  give  an  opportunity  for  terracing, 
or  for  balustrades,  that  will  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
proach  without  trespassing  too  severely  on 
precious  space.  In  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
recently  issued  report  on  “The  Improve¬ 
ment  ol  the  City  of  Washington,”  there  is 
this  suggestive  comment:  “  In  many  cases 
the  approaches  to  a 
simple  inexpensive 
structure  exalt  it 
above  a  pretentious, 
but  undeveloped, 
neighbor,  and  in  any 
scheme  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  a 
city  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on 
these  important 
accessories  to  the 
higher  architectural 
achievements.”  As 
clearly,  again,  if  there 
be  planting  in  such  a 
square,  the  paths  must 
not  be  circular,  but 


diagonal,  so  affording  the  short  cuts  that  will 
accommodate  the  traffic  and  not  lengthening 
courses  in  order  that  a  few  more  flowers  may 
be  planted.  Flowers  growing  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  compel  the  hurried  traveler  to 
make  a  detour  around  them  exasperate  rather 
than  delight.  Similarly,  ii  a  monument  or 
fountain  is  to  adorn  the  square,  it  must  be  in 
scale  and  must  not  occupy  too  much  ground. 
A  hundred  examples  illustrating  the  wise  and 

unwise  treatment  ot 
the  squares  that  are 
thus  essentially  urban 
come  to  mind. 

In  front  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence 
there  is  a  broad  space, 
made  familiar  by  the 
statue  of  Dante.  The 
space  is  too  large  lor 
the  traffic.  The 
result  is  a  feeling  ol 
bareness,  and  a  sense 
of  loneliness  for  the 
statue.  T  he  sun 
beats  pitilessly  on 
the  great  empty  area, 
where  a  lew  trees,  so 
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planted  as  not  to  close  the  vista  of  the 
church,  would  vastly  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  spot,  would  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
neighboring  streets,  and  would  not  impede 
travel.  This  is  speaking,  of  course,  from 
the  esthetic  point  of  view,  for  historically  the 
square’s  emptiness  is  justified  by  the  games 
of  which  it  was  once  the  site. 

Without  so  good  an  excuse,  one  must  find 
the  like  emptiness  in,  for  instance,  Fork’s 


not  with  too  much  sentiment,  as  having  a 
relation  to  public  life  quite  akin  to  that  of  the 
open  hearth  to  private  life.  It  loosens  fancy, 
in  the  very  center  of  business,  and  ever  bids 
the  spirits  rise. 

In  front  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  there  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  squares  in  the  world. 
This  is  bare,  only  the  Campanile  and  the 
ornate  flagstaff's  before  the  cathedral  tres¬ 
passing  upon  it.  But  could  there  be  any- 


Piazza  Vittorio  Kmanuele  after  the  market 
has  been  swept  aside.  In  fact,  municipal 
neglect  of  vegetation  is  a  typical  original  sin 
in  the  cities  of  garden-like  Italy.  But  the 
new  civic  gospel  has  attacked  it ;  and  the 
original  sin,  it  ought  to  be  added,  is  partly 
atoned  for  by  the  constant  virtue  of  running 
water,  in  fountains.  These,  to  be  sure, 
originally  served  a  useful  purpose,  were  not 
provided  merely  for  embellishment ;  but  the 
city  fountain  has  been  described  prettily,  and 


thing  else  here?  In  a  city  where  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  walking,  turf  might  have 
been  planted  to  advantage  so  that  the  palaces 
would  have  looked  on  a  garden-court.  But 
in  Venice  the  space  is  too  precious.  As 
“  the  focus  ”  of  the  city,  “  Keep  off  the 
grass”  signs  would  have  robbed  the  people; 
water  here  would  have  mocked  them  ;  while 
merely  a  decorative  pavement,  well  setting 
off'  the  architecture,  is  substituted  appro¬ 
priately  for  turf  and  flowers,  and  in  its 
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breadth  is  even  more  strange  to  Venice  than 
a  garden  would  have  been. 

Trafalgar  Square,  London,  is  one  of  the 
most  traveled  squares  in  the  world.  1'here 
are  two  huge  fountains  and  something  like 
half  a  dozen  statues  besides  the  great  Nelson 
column.  But  the  fountains  stand  back  from 
the  maelstrom  of  converging  traffic,  and 
against  the  terrace,  so  that  they  take  no 
space  that  is  needed  for  travel  ;  the  Nelson 
shaft,  which  occupies  the  center  of  the 
square,  is  tall  enough  to  dominate  the  whole 
busy  scene  and  be  visible  as  a  landmark  from 
afar  ;  and  yet  its  base  is  not  so  large  as  to 
trespass — the  natural  convergence  of  traffic 
being  before,  not  around,  it.  Finally,  the 
smaller  statues  are  placed  so  as  to  be  deco¬ 
rative  adjuncts — in  purpose,  at  least — which 
are  constructively  incidental  as  far  as  the 
topography  goes.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  space 


singularly  well  utilized.  It  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  three  divisions  :  the  first,  a 
vestibule  crowded  with  criss-cross  traffic  and 
therefore  left  clear  ;  the  second,  a  richly  orna¬ 
mented  setting  for  the  enthroned  architec¬ 
ture  ;  the  third,  the  terrace  upon  the  top  of 
which  the  public  building  stands.  There  is 
here  illustration  of  how  important  an  acces¬ 
sory  to  its  architecture  a  square  may  be  made 
without  loss  of  its  own  independence.  And 
note,  also,  this  about  the  decoration  of  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square  :  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  city, 
walled  by  great  buildings  that  are  pierced 
only  by  busy  streets,  the  roar  of  traffic  puls¬ 
ing  over  its  every  inch,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  incongruous  “  naturalness.”  The  whole 
treatment  is  richly  urban,  frankly  artificial, 
and  yet  unique  in  its  superb  decorativeness. 
The  very  fountains  are  sculptured,  their 
basins  enclosed  in  geometric  copings.  And, 
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by  the  by,  what  pleasure  those  basins  give  ! 
What  countless  thousands  of  little  Britons 
have  sailed,  or  are  to  sail,  toy  boats  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Nelson  statue,  on  these 
calm  waters  of  Trafalgar  Square  ! 

In  the  fine  and  well-known  Piazza  del 
Popolo  in  Rome  there  is  one  ot  the  most 


interesting  examples  ot  the  square  deliber¬ 
ately  planned  for  city  embellishment.  The 
whole  view  from  the  top  of  the  Pincian  Hill 
which  overlooks  the  Piazza,  seeing  the 
bridge  beyond  and  the  background  of  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  is  a  lesson  in  the  science  of 
modern  civic  construction.  The  Piazza  is 
old,  and  the  obelisk  that  stands  in  its  center 
has  been  there  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  but  the  treatment  of  the  space  is 
essentially  modern.  It  forms  the  fitting  vesti¬ 
bule  to  New  Rome.  Into  the  square  comes 
the  broadened  Corso  ;  trom  it  diverge  great 
radial  thoroughfares.  With  the  ancient 
“  Hill  of  Gardens  ”  rising  on  one  side,  and 
tall  trees  leaving  on  the  other  only  the  vista 
of  the  bridge,  there  is  verdure  enough  in 
the  surroundings  to  justify  a  distinctly  for¬ 
mal  and  architectural  arrangement.  This 
includes  a  geometric  placing  of  single  lamp- 
posts  and  candelabra,  and  curved  bounding 
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its  illustration  of 
how  perfectly — 
with  what  results 
in  nobility  of 
aspect,  in  har¬ 
mony  to  sur¬ 
roundings,  and 
in  convenience 
to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — an  open 
space  may  be 
treated,  if  only 
the  problem  be 
given  sufficient 
thought.  Poten¬ 
tially,  its  spaces 
are  the  city’s 
jewels. 

Let  us  take 
one  more 
familiar  example 
of  a  square  in 
the  city’s  heart. 
Union  Square, 
New  York,  has 
a  likeness  to 
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walls  adorned 
with  sculpture. 
The  whole  space 
is  something 
larger,  perhaps, 
than  is  needed 
to-day  ;  but  the 
fast  growth  of 
that  section  of 
the  city  across 
the  Tiber,  of 
whose  traffic  this 
Piazza  is  the 
natural  distribu- 
t  i  n  g  point, 
makes  its  size 
appear  a  wise 
provision  for  the 
future.  dhe 
lesson  of  the 
square  is  not  so 
much  in  its  hint 
for  other  com¬ 
munities —  the 
situation  being 
peculiar — as  in 
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Trafalgar  Square  in  that  it  is  a  point  of 
confluence  for  lines  of  heavy  travel.  A 
portion  of  it  has  been  paved  as  a  plaza  ;  but 
it  is  the  wrong  portion.  It  is  not  where  the 
heaviest  travel  meets ;  but,  at  the  north 
end,  it  is  bare,  as  an  island  where  streams 
have  parted.  The  balance  of  the  square  is 
planted.  There  are  some  good  trees,  a 
couple  of  excellent  statues  that  are  so  badly 
placed  as  to  receive  little  but  anathemas, 
and  there  are  flowers,  turf,  and  an  incon¬ 
gruous  “cottage.”  Now,  on  Manhattan 
Island — with  its  dreary  stone  and  iron — 
turf,  flowers  and  trees  are  to  be  loved 
wherever  they  are  seen.  Nor  at  this  spot 
is  there  any  such  predominating  architecture 
as  to  justify  the  stately  formalism  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  decision  to  plant 
the  area — a  decision  from  which,  pathet¬ 
ically,  New  York  deviates  only  twice 
when  given  the  power  of  choice,  and 
then  only  at  Park  entrances — was  suffi¬ 
ciently  inevitable  not  to  indicate  any 
departure  from  haphazard  selection.  The 
paths  wind  circuitously,  destroying  the 
square’s  value  for  short  cuts ;  and  the 
trees  and  grass  are  perfectly  neutral,  to 
say  the  least,  as  a  setting  for  the  hotch¬ 
potch  architecture  that  looks  down  upon 


them.  I  n  this  case, 

then,  only  one  of 

the  three  considera¬ 
tions  that  should 
determine  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  square  in 
the  business  district  of 
a  city  was  respected. 
The  planting  offers 
an  urban  variety, 
and  that  is  welcome 
enough  to  make  the 
square  loved;  but 

as  far  as  city  build¬ 
ing  is  concerned  as 

a  science,  Union 
Square  has  the 
appearance  of  “  con¬ 
structed  ornament,” 
instead  of  that  in¬ 
evitableness  which 
is  its  right. 

In  crowded  neigh¬ 
borhoods  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  traffic  should  be  ever  the 

first  consideration  if  ornament  be  desired, 
for  what  is  the  ornament  that  does  not 
please?  And  then  in  determining  the 

style  of  embellishment,  a  large  view 
should  be  taken.  City  beauty  requires 
not  isolated  jewels,  no  gem  that  shall 

not  be  better  for  its  setting  as  plainly 

as  the  setting  shall  be  better  for  the 
jewel,  and  none  that  shall  not  have  a 
clear  relation  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

These  are  simple  rules  in  the  telling. 
It  would  seem  that  they  scarcely  required 
recital  ;  but  who  has  formulated  them 
and  where  have  they  had  a  conscious 
adherence  ?  The  Science  of  city  building 
must  be  put  into  plain  writing  if  we 
would  advance.  We  must  look  here  and 
must  look  there,  and  according  as  things 
have  been  done,  well  or  ill,  must  choose 
our  course  and  lay  down  such  general 
principles  as  we  may.  The  square  in 
the  city’s  heart  is  a  more  complex 
problem  than  at  first  appeared.  It  will 
be  necessary  in  other  papers  to  consider 
other  kinds  of  squares.  With  other  pur¬ 
poses  and  other  surroundings  there  will 
develop  other  rules. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
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THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  BEAUTY.1 

ALTHOUGH  architecture  is  based  pri¬ 
marily  upon  geometry,  it  is  possible  to 
express  all  spatial  relations  numerically,  for 
arithmetic  and  not  geometry  is  the  universal 
science  ot  quantity.  The  relation  ot  masses 
one  to  another,  of  voids  to  solids,  and  of 
heights  and  lengths  to  widths  form  ratios  ; 
and  when  such  ratios  are  simple  and  har¬ 
monious,  architecture  may  be  said  to  “aspire 
towards  the  condition  of  music.”  I  he 

trained  eye,  and  not 
an  arithmetical  for- 
m  u  1  a  determines 
what  is,  and  what  is 
not  beautiful  pro¬ 
portion.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  fact  that 
the  eye  instinctively 
rejects  certain  pro¬ 
portions  as  un pleas¬ 
ing,  and  accepts 
others  as  satisfactory 
is  an  indication  of 
the  existence  of  laws 
of  number,  not  un¬ 
like  those  which 
govern  musical  harmony.  'I' he  secret  of  the 
deep  reasonableness  of  such  selection  by  the 
senses  lies  hidden  in  the  very  nature  of 
number  itself,  for  number  is  the  invisible 
thread  on  which  the  worlds  are  strung, — the 
universe  abstractly  symbolized. 

Number  is  the  within  of  all  things, — the 
“  first  form  of  Brahman.”  It  is  the  measure 
of  time  and  space;  it  lurks  in  the  heart  beat 
and  is  blazoned  upon  the  starred  canopy  of 
night.  Substance,  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
that  is,  conditioned  by  number,  ceaselessly 
undergoes  the  myriad  transmutations  which 
produce  phenomenal  life,  becoming  in  turn 
sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Elements 
separate  and  combine  chemically  according  to 
numerical  ratios.  “  Moon,  plant,  gas,  crystal 
are  concrete  geometry  and  number.”  To 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
from  whom  the  former  perhaps  derived  their 
philosophy,  numbers  were  possessed  of  sex, 
odd  numbers  being  conceived  of  as  masculine, 

i  Concluding  Mr.  Bragdon’s  series  of  articles  entitled: — “The 
Beautiful  Necessity  :  being  Essays  upon  Architectural  Esthetics,’’  begun 
in  the  January  number  of  House  and  Garden. 


or  generating,  and  even  numbers  as  feminine 
on  account  of  their  infinite  divisibility. 
H  armonious  combinations  were  those  involv- 
ing  the  marriage  of  a  masculine  and  a  feminine 
number, — an  odd  number  and  an  even. 
Number  proceeds  from  unity  towards  in¬ 
finity  and  returns  again  to  unity  as  the  soul, 
defined  by  Pythagoras  as  a  self-moving  num¬ 
ber,  goes  forth  from,  and  returns  to  God. 
These  two  acts,  one  of  projection,  and  the 
other  of  recall, — these  two  forces,  centrifugal 
and  centripetal,  —  are  symbolized  in  the  opera¬ 
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tions  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Within 
them  is  embraced  the  whole  of  computation; 
but  because  every  number,  every  aggregation 
of  units,  is  also  a  new  unit  capable  of  being 
added  or  subtracted,  there  are  also  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  multiplication  and  division,  which 
consist  in  the  one  case  of  the  addition  of  sev¬ 
eral  equal  numbers  together,  and  in  the  other 
of  the  subtraction  of  several  equal  numbers 
from  a  greater  until  that  be  exhausted. 

The  progression  and  retrogression  of 
numbers  in  groups  expressed  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  table  gives  rise  to  what  may  be 
termed  “  numerical  conjunctions,”  to  coin  a 
phrase.  These  are  analogous  to  astronom¬ 
ic  a  1  conjunctions. 
The  planets,  revolving 
around  the  sun  at 
different  rates  of  speed, 
and  in  widely  separated 
orbits  at  certain  times 
come  into  line  with  each 
other  and  with  the  sun. 
T  hey  are  then  said  to 
be  in  conjunction.  Similarly,  numbers,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  infinity  singly  and  in  groups 
(expressed  by  the  multiplication  table),  at 
certain  stages  of  their  progression  come  into 
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relation  with  one  another.  For  example,  an 
important  conjunction  occurs  in  12,  for  of  a 
series  of  twos  it  is  the  sixth,  of  threes  the 
fourth,  of  fours  the  third,  and  of  sixes  the 
second.  It  stands  to  8  in  the  ratio  of  3:2, 
and  to  9  of  4  :  3.  It  is  related  to  7  through 
being  the  product  of  3  and  4,  of  which  num¬ 
bers  7  is  the  sum.  11  and  13  are  not  con¬ 
junctive  numbers.  14  is  so  in  the  series  of 
twos,  fours,  and  sevens;  15  is  so  in  the 
series  of  fives  and  threes.  The  next  con¬ 
junction  of  3  and  4  and  their  first  multiples 
after  12  is  in  24,  and  the  next  following  in 
36,  which  numbers  are  respectively  the  two 
and  three  of  a  series  of  twelves,  each  end 
being  but  a  new  beginning. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  discovering  of 
numerical  conjunctions  consists  merely  of 
resolving  numbers  into  their  prime  factors, 
and  that  a  conjunctive  number  is  a  com¬ 
mon  multiple ;  but  by  naming  it  so,  to 
dismiss  the  entire  subject  as  known  and 
exhausted  is  to  miss  a  sense  of  the  wonder, 
beauty,  and  rhythm  of  it  all,  a  mental  im¬ 
pression  analogous  to  that  made  upon  the 
eye  by  the  swift  glancing  balls  of  a  juggler, 
the  evolutions  of  drilling  troops,  or  the  in¬ 
tricate  figures  of  a  dance,  for  these  things 
are  number,  concrete  and  animate  in  time 
and  space. 

The  truths  of  number  are  of  all  truths 
the  most  interior,  abstract,  and  difficult  of 
apprehension,  and  knowledge  becoming  clear, 
definite  and  certain,  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
be  made  to  enter  the  mind  through  the 
channels  of  physical  sense,  it  is  well  to 


accustom  oneself  to  conceiving  of  number 
graphically,  by  means  of  geometrical  sym¬ 
bols  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
Arabic  notation.  This,  though  admirable 
for  purposes  of  computation,  is  of  too 
condensed  and  arbitrary  a  character  to  reveal 
the  properties  of  individual  numbers.  To 
state,  tor  example,  that  4  is  the  first  square, 
and  8  the  first  cube  conveys  but  a  vague 
idea  to  most  persons,  but  if  4  be  represented 
as  a  square  enclosing  four  smaller  squares, 
and  8  as  a  cube  containing  eight  smaller 
cubes,  the  idea  is  apprehended  immediately 
and  without  effort.  3  is,  of  course,  the 
triangle  ;  the  irregular  and  vital  beauty  of 
the  number  5  appears  clearly  in  the  hep- 
lalpha,  or  five-pointed  star,  the  faultless 
symmetry  of  6,  its  relation  to  3  and  to  2,  and 
its  equal  division  of  the  circle  are  portrayed 
in  the  familiar  hexagram  known  as  the  Shield 
of  David.  7  when  represented  as  a  compact 
group  of  circles  reveals  itself  as  a  number  of 
singular  beauty  and  perfection,  worthy  of  the 
important  place  accorded  to  it  in  all  mystical 
philosophies.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when 
asked  to  think  of  any  number  less  than  10, 
most  persons  will  choose  7. 

Every  form  of  art,  though  primarily  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  and  transmission 
of  particular  ideas  and  emotions,  has  sub¬ 
sidiary  offices,  just  as  a  musical  tone  has 
harmonies  which  render  it  more  sweet. 
Painting  reveals  the  nature  of  color;  music 
of  sound  in  wood,  in  brass,  and  in  stretched 
strings  ;  architecture  shows  forth  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  light,  and  the  strength  and  beauty 
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ot  materials — brick, 
stone,  iron  and 
wood.  All  of  the 
arts,  and  particularly 
music  and  architec¬ 
ture,  portray  in 
different  manners 
and  degrees  the 
truths  ot  number. 

Architecture  does 
this  in  two  ways, 
esoterically,  as  it 
were,  in  the  form  of 
harmonic  proportions,  and  exoterically  in  the 
form  of  symbols  which  represent  numbers 
and  groups  of  numbers.  The  fact  that  a 
series  of  threes  and  a  series  of  fours  mutually 
conjoin  in  i  2,  finds  an  architectural  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic 
orders  according  to  Vignole,  for  in  them  all 
the  stylobate  is  four  parts,  the  entablature 
3,  and  the  intermediate  column  12.  The 
affinity  between  4  and  7  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  they  express  the  ratio  between  the  base 
and  the  altitude  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 
60  degrees,  and 
the  musical  inter¬ 
val  of  the  dimin¬ 
ished  seventh,  is 
architecturally 
suggested  in  the 
Gothic  chapels  of 
Windsor  and  Ox¬ 
ford  whose  widths 
and  lengths  are  in 
the  proportion  of 
4  to  7,  and  it  finds 
complete  objec¬ 
tive  expression 
in  the  Palazzo 
Giraud  which  is 
four  stories  in 
height  with  seven  openings  in  each  story. 

Every  building  is  a  symbol  of  some  number 
or  group  of  numbers  ;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  perfect  the  numbers  involved, 
the  more  beautiful  will  be  the  building.  3, 
5,  and  7  are  the  numbers  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  and  they  are  the  most  satisfactory, 
because  being  of  small  quantity  they  are  easily 
grasped  by  the  eye,  and  being  odd  they  have 
a  center  or  axis,  so  necessary  in  every  archi¬ 
tectural  composition.  Next  in  value  are 


lowest  multiples  of 
these  numbers  and 
the  least  common 
multiples  of  any  two 
of  them,  namely  :  6, 
9,  12;  10,  15,  20; 
14,  21,  28  ;  etc.,  be¬ 
cause  the  eye,  with 
a  little  assistance, 
is  able  to  resolve 
them  into  their  con¬ 
stituent  factors.  It 
is  part  of  the  art  of 
architecture  to  render  such  assistance,  for  the 
eye  counts  always,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  when  it  is  confronted  with  a 
number  of  units  greater  than  it  can  readily 
resolve,  it  is  refreshed  and  rested  if  these 
are  so  grouped  and  arranged  that  these  units 
reveal  themselves  as  factors  of  the  higher 
quantity. 

I  here  is  a  raison  d'etre  for  string  courses 
other  than  to  mark  the  position  of  a  floor  on 
the  interior  of  a  building,  and  for  quoins  and 
pilasters  other  than  to  betray  the  presence  of 


a  transverse  wall.  These  sometimes  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  so  subdividing  a  faqade 
that  the  eye  estimates  the  number  of  its  open¬ 
ings  without  conscious  effort  and  consequent 
fatigue.  "The  tracery  of  Gothic  rose-windows 
forms  perhaps  the  highest  and  finest  archi¬ 
tectural  expression  of  number.  Just  as  thirst 
makes  water  more  sweet  they  confuse  the  eye 
with  their  complexity  only  to  more  greatly 
gratify  it  by  revealing  the  inherent  simplicity 
in  which  this  complexity  had  its  origin. 


A  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  GOTHIC  TRAGLILY 
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THE/  BR/OLBTTA  AT  MANTUA  J  PALATZO  UGUCCION1  AT  FLORENCE/ 


PALAKZO  BARTOUNI,  FLORENCE  PALAZZO  TACCON1.  BOLOGNA 

\i\RIOUJ  PALACE  FAQADE5-  3  U5ED  AS  A  MULTIPLE/ 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  ot  the  Venetian 
Ducal  Palace  the  numbers  involved  are  too 
great  for  counting,  but  other  and  different 
truths  of  number  are  celebrated ;  for 
example,  the  multiplication  of  the  first 
arcade  by  2  in  the  second,  and  this  by  3  in 
the  cusped  arches,  and  by  4  in  the  quatre- 
foils  above  them. 

Seven  is  proverbially  the  perfect  number. 
It  is  of  a  quantity  sufficiently  complex  to 
stimulate  the  eye  to  resolve  it,  and  yet  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  so  resolved  at  a  glance. 
As  a  center  with  two  equal  sides  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  symmetry,  and  as  the  sum  of  an  odd 
and  even  number  (3  and  4),  it  has  vitality 
and  variety.  All  these  properties  a  work  of 
architecture  can  variously  reveal.  Fifteen, u 
also,  is  a  number  of  great  perfection.  It  is 
possible  to  arrange  the  first  9  numbers  in  the 
form  of  a  square  so  that  the  sum  of  each  line, 
read  across  or  up  and  down,  will  be  15. 
Thus  : 

4  9  2  =  is 
3  5  7  =  15 

8  1  6=15 

*5  15  15 

Its  beauty  is  portrayed  geometrically  in  the 
accompanying  figure  which  expresses  it,  being 


THE  BANQUETING  HOULE.  WHITEHALL 


21- 


j  3X7 


15  triangles  in  groups  of  5.  Few  arrange¬ 
ments  of  openings  in  a  faqade  better  satisfy 
the  eye  than  three  superimposed  groups  of 
five.  May  not  the  secret  of  this  satisfaction 
dwell  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  number 
?  This  is  a  question  which  would 

_ _  be  decided 

differently  b  y 
different  per¬ 
sons,  for  the 
perception 
o  f  numerical 
beauty  is 
largely  intui¬ 
tive. 

In  writing 
short,  detached 
essays  of  this 
sort  an  author 
can  represent 
his  subject 
from  one  side 
only.  If  the 
present  writer 
has  seemed  to  insist  on  forcing  some 
significance  from  everything  he  has  brought 
to  the  reader’s  attention,  it  is  partly  because 
he  has  been  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  to  write  in  that  spirit.  What 

he  could  not  vivify  he  has  been  forced 
to  omit.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  well  that  the  reader  be  reminded 
that  these  are  the  byways,  and  not  the 
highways  of  architecture  into  which  he 
has  been  led, —  that  the  highest  beauty 
comes  always,  not  from  beautiful  numbers, 
nor  from  likenesses  to  Nature’s  eternal 
patterns  of  the  world,  but  from  utility, 
fitness,  economy,  and  the  perfect  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  ends.  This  truth 
is  usually  exploited  in  the  literature  of 
architecture,  to  the  exclusion,  it  has  seemed 
to  the  writer,  of  every  other.  These 
essays  have  been  attempted  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  show  that  along  with 
this  truth  there  goes  another:  that  in 
every  good  work  of  architecture,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  obvious  and  individual  beauty, 
there  dwells  an  esoteric  and  universal 
beauty,  and  that  by  taking  more  thought 
of  this  beauty,  we  may  learn  to  build 
more  worthily. 

Claude  Bragdon. 
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REMODELING  AN  OLD  ITALIAN 
GARDEN  IN  THE  MGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

n  his  hook  entitled  Vecchie  dtorie,  Signor 
Pompeo  Molmenti  has  given  a  few  short 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  His  Excellency  the 
Cavaliere  Daniele  Andrea  Dolphin,  Venetian 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Erance  from 
1780  to  1786.  Luigi  Ballerini,  a  general 
agent  and  superintendent,  informs  his  em¬ 
ployer  of  the  various  details  of  the  work  in 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Mincana,1  in  the 
Padovano,  near  Venice. 

The  Cavaliere  must  have  been  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  new  ideas  as  to  gardens,  to 
have  ordered  such  extensive  changes  in  his 
own  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  absent  for 
three  years  and  was  to  remain  away  for  yet 
three  more.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  astonish 
and  outshine  his  neighbors,  and  be  the  first 
to  start  the  new  fashion  at  home  while  he 
was  still  at  the  fountain-head  of  innovation 
and  could  send  complete  plans  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  order  to  have  it  all  ready  to  enjoy 
on  his  return. 

Taste  in  the  arrangement  of  gardens  was 
as  much  influenced  by  the  new  ideas  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  were 
the  habits  and  manner  of  living.  The  frivo¬ 
lous,  pleasure-loving  Queen  of  France,  was 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty  of  every  kind, 
and  cared  little  for  what  was  destroyed  could 
she  only  succeed  in  escaping  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  restraint,  etiquette  and  formality. 
The  old  theory  that  an  architectural  setting 
with  a  geometrical  plan,  long  straight  lines  of 
clipped  trees  and  regular  flower  beds  was 
necessary  to  give  a  house  a  natural  appear¬ 
ance  and  make  a  suitable  transition  between 
it  and  the  surrounding  landscape,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  attacked  under  the  new  order 
of  things.  Formality  of  any  kind  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  What  was  then  known 
as  the  English  garden  with  its  grove-like 
appearance,  winding  paths  and  irregular 
stretches  of  lawn  lent  itself  beautifully  to 
the  new  ideas.  In  the  very  first  year  of 


1  Whether  Mincana  exists  at  the  present  day  is  unknown  to  the 
translator.  The  illustrations  for  this  article  were  taken  from  Venetian 
villas  built  about  the  same  period  as  Mincana  and  are  merely  used  to 
show  the  architectural  style  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


her  reign,  Marie  Antoinette  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  gift  of  the  Little  Trianon  and 
ordered  plans  for  substituting  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  garden  in  the  new  fashion,  in  place  of 
the  formal  and  botanical  ones  then  surround¬ 
ing  the  small  palace. 

The  Comte  de  Caraman  had  planted  an 
English  garden  at  Roissy  which  was  greatly 
talked  about  in  the  fashionable  world  and 
also  a  charming  one  behind  his  hotel  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  Paris.  The  Queen 
actually  visited  the  latter  before  finally  decid¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  old  Trianon  gardens. 
Drawings  made  by  the  Comte  were  accepted, 
but  were  altered  a  few  years  later  by  the 
architect  Mique.  Work  began  at  once  but 
did  not  progress  rapidly  owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds.  The  more  serious  alterations  were 
only  begun  in  1 779,  while  the  Belvedere  was 
not  finished  until  1781  and  the  Swiss  Hamlet 
and  Marlborough’s  'Power  not  until  the 
summer  of  1783.  The  Ambassador  Dolphin 
was  in  Paris  during  the  three  years  of  active 
work  and  could  hardly  avoid  becoming 
enthusiastic  and  wishing  to  try  some  innova¬ 
tion  and  imitation  in  Italy  when  the  young 
and  attractive  Queen  was  eagerlv  enjoying 
the  novelty  and  freedom  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  pleasures  of  outdoor  life  and  com¬ 
panionship  with  nature  in  her  many  forms. 
It  is  curious  however,  to  see  that  in  spite  of 
ordering  his  garden  to  be  reconstructed,  the 
Ambassador  could  not  entirely  divest  him¬ 
self  of  the  older  and  more  formal  Italian 
ideas.  He  commanded  an  E.nglish  park  that 
“succeeded  wonderfully,”  irregular  groves, 
running  streams,  artificial  rocks  and  mounts; 
but  the  old-fashioned  quadrangular  ground- 
plan  was  left  untouched  and  clipped  hedges 
with  niches  for  statues  were  replanted,  while 
there  was  at  least  one  avenue  which  provided 
a  vista,  even  though  it  had  an  artificial  rock 
at  the  end.  But  the  letter  describes  it  all 
very  distinctly  : 

Mincana,  April  28,  1783. 

“The  garden  is  all  upside  down  with  the 
work  on  the  fountains  and  is  levelled  off  in 
accordance  with  the  designs,  so  the  jets 
of  water  towering  above  everything  can  now 
be  seen  with  much  greater  pleasure.  Some 
irregularities  that  were  defects  in  the  paths 
have  been  removed;  the  hedges  are  growing 
much  stronger  and  this  year  the  arches  of 
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many  niches  for  statues  will  be  made  in  them. 
The  lemon  nursery  has  borne  the  winter 

season  well .  Your  Kxcellency 

knows  that  instead  of  arriving  at  any  goal 
on  descending  from  the  lemon  nursery,  an 
uncultivated  corner  of  the  garden  proper  was 
formerly  reached  which  was  unattractive  from 
not  having  any  object  of  interest.  This  space 


was  easily  enlarged  by  setting  the  wall  back, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  arrange  a  grove 
there  which  will  be  a  suitable  preserve  for 
the  rare  pheasants  that  cannot  be  exposed  in 
such  an  open  space  as  the  garden.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  on  leaving  the  lemon  nursery  one  enters 
a  small  avenue  that  will  be  finished  at  the 
farther  end  by  a  landscape  feature  formed  of 
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a  rugged  artificial  rock,  whence  a  rushing 
cascade  of  water  will  fall  and  he  collected  in 
a  reservoir.  An  aviary  with  a  cupola  for 
song  birds  will  be  placed  on  top  of  the  rock; 
an  open  brook  will  issue  from  the  reservoir, 
run  through  the  pheasantry,  and  flow  into 
the  fish  pond.  Your  Excellency  will 
recognize  from  all  this  how  much  more 
delightful  it  will  be  to  find  so  many  animate 
things  rather  that  a  statue  or  a  picture ; 
with  the  murmuring  of  the  water, 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  leafing 
out  of  the  trees  that  were  so  large 
when  planted,  and  the  glimpses  of 
the  beautiful  pheasants,  this  sylvan 
retreat  will  become  a  more  charming 
situation  for  repose  than  any  of 
those  that  the  poets  take  so  much 
delight  in  describing.  The  grove  is 
already  completed,  but  the  cascade 
is  still  to  be  made,  unless  you 
should  send  other  commands ;  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  stopped  for  the 

time  being .  A  small 

drawing  will  show  Your  Excellency 
the  English  park,  in  the  quadrangle 
in  front  of  the  stable,  that  is  so 
wonderfully  successful  through  the 
care  taken  in  transplanting  such  large 
trees  all  alive,  and  owing  to  their 
strength,  it  will  be  possible  to  walk 
there  quite  freely  in  a  heavy  shade 
in  two  years’  time.  The  latter  is 
entirely  finished,  containing  even 
mountainous  and  exotic  plants,  and 
Your  Eixcellency  can  still  further 
embellish  it  with  a  few  from  America, 
even  though  here  they  are  extremely 
rare  and  very  seldom  found.  The 
only  things  necessary  besides  all  this, 
will  be  a  pavilion  in  the  Chinese 
style  on  the  little  island,  adorned 
with  those  elegant  trifles  and  luxuries  which 
Your  E  xcellency  knows  so  well  how  to  order 
in  person,  and  a  few  other  ornaments  scattered 
with  taste  among  the  hedges  and  little  vales. 
Flowers  and  sweet  smelling  herbs  are  always 
cultivated  below  the  winding  path  and  are 
succeeding  so  delightfully  that  I  should  not 
blush  to  have  Your  Excellency  see  them  even 
at  the  present  time.  In  carrying  out  the 
project  of  the  pavilion  Your  Excellency  will 
probably  also  arrange  for  recesses  for  various 


rustic  seats  and  benches  and  then  a  more 
charming  retreat  in  Summer  cannot  be  de¬ 
sired.  On  one  side  the  walk  commences  that 
formerly  led  to  the  labyrinth,  but  where  now 
is  found,  as  the  result  of  another  design,  a 
highly  agreeable  feature  of  the  garden,  formed 
by  one  of  those  mounts  with  a  winding  path 
having  one  of  the  old  statues  restored,  a 

Bacchus,  in  the  centre . The  winding 

path,  so  easily  ascended,  is  bordered  with 


vines,  a  very  suitable  decoration  to  this 
particular  place  when  they  are  full  of  fruit 

. An  irregular  grove  winds  around 

the  other  quadrangle  leaving  a  large  space 
in  the  centre  where  there  can  bean  enclosure 
for  deer  and  other  animals,  and  a  walk  encir¬ 
cling  it  all  can  be  made  entirely  in  the  shade, 
The  little  brook  runs  through  the  centre  of 
this  square  and  makes  a  drinking  pool  at  the 
extreme  limit  for  the  convenience  of  the 
animals;  there  is  a  promontory  planted  with 
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trees  above  the  pool.  When  the  hedges  are 
grown,  the  only  necessary  things  to  complete 
everything  will  be  the  stockade,  the  animals, 
and  their  wooden 
house  for  the  winter, 
and  then  this  will 
also  be  a  magnificent 
and  charming  part  of 
the  garden.  Issuing 
from  this  walk,  the 
chestnut  grove  that 
forms  the  view  from 
the  centre  of  the 
palace  is  reached  and 
after  that  again,  the 
French  vineyard. 

The  aviary,  which 
will  be  ready  for  use 
in  three  years,  is 
placed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  and  con- 
sequently  Your 
Excellency  will 
surely  have  a  many- 
sided  pavilion  with  A  pentagonal 

several  out-looks  a  Venetian 

built,  where  either 

while  writing,  reading,  or  drinking  the 
milk  from  the  adjacent  dairy,  (alone  or 
in  gracious  company),  the  singing  of  the 
birds  can  be  enjoyed  and  from  time  to 
time  the  pursuit  of  the  game  which  will 
certainly  be  plentiful  on  account  of  the 
fitness  of  the  situation . ” 


Walking  for  pleasure  was  evidently  un¬ 
known  in  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  that  the  sight  of  some  object  of  art 

or  interest  was  the 
only  reason  for  exer¬ 
tion,  is  brought  out 
very  strongly  in 
this  letter,  also  that 
true  luxury  is  hav- 

J 

ing  every  sense 

pleased,  and  even 
the  queer  kind  of 
sport  enjoyed  at 
that  time  all 
arranged  for  in 
advance. 

The  nineteenth 
century  fad,  the 
wild  garden,  is 
foreshadowed  in 
“  the  sweet  smelling 
herbs  and  flowers 

will  always  be  culti¬ 
vated  near  the 
pavilion  IN  path.”  It  seems 

GARDEN  a  pity  that  Signor 

Molmenti  did  not 
see  fit  to  give  the  entire  letter.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  fate  of  the  other 
old  statues  from  among  which  the  Bacchus 
was  selected  to  be  restored,  and  any  other 
details  Ballerini  thought  of  writing  to  the 
Ambassador. 

Eleanor  G.  Hewitt. 
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TWIN  OAKS. 

IN  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  city 
of  Washington  but  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  National  Capital  are  a  number  of 
exceptionally  handsome  estates,  none  of  them 
of  more  than  the  most  moderate  size.  From 
the  landscape  standpoint  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  these  is  Twin  Oaks,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard.  The  estate 


Bisset,  and  the  results  attained  are  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this 
country-seat  the  sites  for  the  residence, 
stables  and  all  out-buildings  were  chosen 
without  thought  or  regard  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  harmony  in  the  provision  of  a 
landscape  setting.  The  entire  policy  of 
landscape  architecture  followed  has  dictated 
a  close  adherence  to  the  natural  system. 


APPROACH  TO  THE  HOUSE 

which  has  an  altitude  or  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  city  of  Washington 
comprises  fifty-five  acres  forming  a  triangu¬ 
lar-shaped  tract  of  rolling  ground.  About 
twenty  acres  is  occupied  by  a  woodland  of 
oaks,  beeches,  hickory  and  other  natural 
hardwoods,  and  practically  all  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  holding  is  in  lawn. 

Of  late  years  great  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  landscape  gardening  at  Twin 
Oaks  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peter 


TWIN  OAKS 

Indeed  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all 
formal  gardening. 

The  aim  has  been  to  introduce  on  the 
estate  every  known  variety  of  hardy  shrub 
and  tree;  and  to  that  end,  frequent  extensive 
importations  have  been  made  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  but  there  has  ever  been  kept 
in  view  as  an  especial  object  the  desirability 
of  embodying  specimens  of  every  variety  of 
ornamental  vegetation  native  to  America  and 
embracing  everything  from  trees  to  wild 
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TWIN  OAKS 
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flowers.  As  Twin  Oaks  is  designed  for 
practically  continuous  occupancy  from  April 
to  December  and  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s 
rays  in  the  southern  clime  renders  the  sight 
of  extensive  gravel  roadways  painful  to  the 
eyes,  this  material  has  been  utilized  only  on 
the  two  main  drives.  All  the  other  aven¬ 
ues  of  communication  on  the  estate  are  turf 
drives.  These  manifest  a  tendency  to  appear 
slightly  worn  at  some  seasons  of  the  year ; 
but  all  things  considered,  preserve  their  ap¬ 
pearance  surprisingly  well.  Likewise  grass 
paths  take  the  place  of  all  other  forms  of 
walks  on  the  estate. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  estate  is  the 
rose  arbor  which  affords  a  connecting  avenue 
between  the  rose  garden  (containing  two 
hundred  varieties  of  the  flowers)  and  the 
conservatories.  The  arbor  is  made  up  of 
twelve  double  arches  of  rustic  construction 


covered  with  such  varieties  as  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  Memorial,  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Queen  ot  the  Prairies.  The  conservatories 
to  which  access  is  gained  through  this  avenue 
and  which  are  located  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  residence  comprise  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  feet  of  glass.  The  group 
of  buildings  includes  rose,  carnation  and 
palm  houses,  a  grapery  and  violet  pits,  but 
no  definite  scheme  of  arrangement  has  been 
adhered  to. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  estate  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  pergola,  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches 
designed  to  afford  a  shaded  path  to  the  sub¬ 
tropical  garden  and  lily-pond.  Constituting 
the  central  part  of  the  pergola  is  a  Japanese 
rustic  house,  covered  with  Japanese  wisteria. 
Near  at  hand  is  a  summer-house  of  rustic 
cedar  covered  with  crimson  ramblers.  The 
water  garden  is  ninety-five  feet  in  length  and 
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seventy-five  feet  in  width  and  the  depth  of 
four  feet  six  inches  affords  accommodation 
tor  a  profusion  of  water  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants. 

Most  of  the 
lilies  are  grown 
in  boxes,  hut 
the  pond  at  the 
edges  is  only 
from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four 
inches  in  depth, 
and  here  are 
grown  the  hardy 
lilies.  The 
pond  holds 
some  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens 
of  the  Victoria 
regia.  The 
largest  leaf 
grown  on  the 
estate  measured 
five  feet  nine 
inches  in  diameter  and  easily  supported  a 
boy  eight  years  of  age,  with  only  a  thin 
board  to  distribute  his  weight  evenly  over 
the  leaf.  Surrounding  the  water  garden  is  a 
sub-tropical  garden  or  border  in  which  more 
than  forty  varieties  of  plants  appear. 

Simplicity  of  design  characterizes  both 
entrances  to  Twin  Oaks.  On  the  south 
where  the  private  roadway  leads  from  Wood- 
ley  Lane  at  a  point  just  opposite  Beauvoir, 
the  country-seat  of  Admiral  Dewey,  the 
entrance  is  marked  by  two  stone  pillars, 
while  the  drive  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  line  of  evergreens  and  Norway  maples. 
At  the  north  entrance,  which  is  situated  in  a 


ravine,  there  are  massive  walls  of  rough  stone, 
covered  with  the  many-flowered  Japanese 
rose.  The  trees  constitute  one  of  the  chief 

glories  of  the 
estate.  The 
collection  of 
Japanese  ever¬ 
greens  is  one 
of  the  finest 
and  most  com¬ 
plete  extant,  and 
there  is  also  an 
especially  credi¬ 
table  representa¬ 
tion  of  Holland 
evergreens. 

The  residence 
at  Twin  ( )aks  is 
a  large  structure 
the  architecture 
of  which  is  a 
modification  of 
the  Colonial 
style.  On  the 
southern  front  is  a  commodious  sun  parlor 
and  directly  before  the  house  stand  the  two 
immense  oak  trees  from  which  the  estate 
takes  its  name.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  house,  including  the  great 
hall  is  furnished  in  oak,  but  the  library  and 
dining  room  are  in  cherry.  The  house  is 
situated  on  a  considerable  elevation  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  lawn  in  front  and  a  wooded 
ravine  in  the  rear.  The  sun  parlor  and  in 
fact  every  window  in  the  southern  exposure 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  entire  city 
of  Washington,  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
blue  hills  of  Virginia,  beyond. 

W aid on  Fawcett. 
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A  HOUSE  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Designed  by  Alfred  Cookman  Cass,  Architect. 

The  site  of  this  new  house  was  a  plot  of 
ground  fifty-six  feet  in  width  taken  from 
the  western  end  of  an  old  homestead  prop¬ 
erty  located  about  five  miles  from  the  center 
of  Philadelphia.  Some  three  hundred  feet  of 
lawn  lies  between  the  old  house  and  the  new. 
The  two  properties  have  been  permitted  to 
appear  like  one,  inasmuch  as  the  new  house 
has  been  built  by  a  member  of  the  family 


toward  the  shade  of  a  splendid  ash-tree. 
The  hall  and  living-room  open  upon  a 
terrace  surrounded  by  a  low  hedge  and  paved 
with  brick.  During  the  summer  this  terrace 
is  in  shade  early  in  the  afternoon  and  is  a 
delightful  outdoor  living-place.  The  lawn, 
a  few  feet  below,  offers  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  garden,  but  at  present  it  is  felt 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  green  expanse  is 
an  agreeable  and  sufficient  change  from  the 
monotony  of  surrounding  pavements,  and  it 
will  be  left  for  the  present  as  it  is. 

The  porch  which  adjoins  the  living-room 


FROM  THE  SOUTHEAST 


which  has  occupied  the  old  place  for  many 
years. 

As  the  remainder  of  the  former  lawn  lay 
nearly  three  feet  below  the  street  level,  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  dwelling  was  set  but  a 
trifle  above  the  pavement,  so  as  to  give  the 
house  the  best  appearance  from  the  front  and 
also  from  the  lower  grade.  All  the  living- 
rooms  face  the  east  and  look  out  across  the 
lawn.  The  dining-room  has  an  outlook  in 
that  direction  through  generous  casements, 


is  really  a  sheltered  portion  of  the  terrace, 
and  it  will  be  enclosed  with  glass  during  the 
winter  months  for  use  as  a  conservatory  or 
a  sun-parlor.  For  either  of  these  purposes 
the  brick  paving  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  it  has  been  laid  upon  a  deep  foundation  of 
broken  stone  and  cinders,  and  dampness  has 
already  been  proved  impossible.  The  stair¬ 
way,  pantry  and  kitchen  are  properly  confined 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  house,  and  on 
the  second  floor  this  side  is  occupied  by 
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THE  FRONT 


passageways  and  the  bath-room.  A  special 
care  was  taken  to  make  the  servants’  quarters 
convenient  in  every  way,  as  upon  this  depends 
more  than  is  usually  admitted  the  happiness 
of  the  household.  A  stairway  of  liberal 
width  leads  from  the  pantry  to  the  third 
floor  and  in  no  way  disturbs  the  privacy  of 
the  second. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  tradesmen’s  path 
leading  to  the  kitchen  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  cellar  by  a  full  vertical  door, 
— an  improvement  on  the  customary  lean-to 
hatchway  and  accomplished  by  lowering  the 
grade  on  this  side.  The  adjoining  property 
here  having  been  filled  in  to  the  level  of  the 
street,  a  retaining-wall,  surmounted  by  a  low 
iron  fence,  extends  from  the  large  chimney 
northward  to  the  rear  of  the  lot.  This  fence 
will  soon  be  covered  with  honeysuckle,  while 
a  privet  hedge  and  several  Lombardy  poplars 


will  complete  a  distinct  boundary-line  toward 
the  street.  Across  the  front  a  simple  white 
picket  fence  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
hedge. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  exterior 
of  the  house  is  its  color,  The  bricks  are 
hand-made  and  of  a  rough  surface.  Their 
color  is  a  dark  red,  of  varying  shades,  and 
they  are  laid  in  the  English  coursing  with 
a  mortar  of  cement  and  of  yellow  and  gray 
gravel.  The  joints  are  wide,  and  match  in 
color  the  light  brownish  gray  and  very  rough 
plaster  which  covers  the  walls  above  the  first 
floor.  The  shutters,  belt  mouldings  and  eave 
rafters  are  of  cypress,  and  have  been  stained 
a  very  dark  brown,  while  the  sash  and  win¬ 
dow  trimmings  are  white,  slightly  tinted  to  a 
warm  tone.  The  largest,  roughest  and  heav¬ 
iest  split  cypress  shingles  from  the  swamps 
of  Florida  have  been  used  for  the  roof,  and 
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THE  DINING-ROOM 


have  been  left  in  their  natural  color.  Inside 
the  house  the  same  simple  detail  and  quiet 
color  are  noticeable.  Each  room,  instead  ol 
being  sharply  contrasted  with  its  neighbor, 
has  its  walls  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow  sand- 
finished  plaster.  The  wood  trimming  is 
nearly  white,  while  the  dark  brown  Georgia 
pine  floors  are  echoed  in  the  ceiling  by  the 


still  darker  oak  joists.  Simplicity  in  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  house  has  been  coupled 
with  integrity  of  construction.  Much  of 
the  joinery  has  been  mortised  and  pinned 
together  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  the 
meaningless  multiplication  of  mouldings, 
often  but  a  habit  of  the  draughting-table, 
has  been  frankly  eschewed. 


THE  BILLIARD-ROOM 


THE  HALL 


Notes  and  Reviews 


IN  “American  Gardens  the  art  of  formal 
gardening  as  practiced  in  America  obtains, 
for  the  first  time,  an  adequate  pictorial  ex¬ 
pression.  The  collection  of  photographs 
which  the  book  presents  is  representative  of 
all  that  is  best,  especially  among  the  more 
recent  works.  Although  a  number  of  gardens 
of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  one  feels  that  there  must  be  many 
others  fully  as  interesting  that  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  editors,  but  of  new 
gardens  treated  in  a  more  less  architectural 
way  the  book  offers  an  endless  variety. 

Granting  then  that  we  have  before  us  a 
representative  collection  of  America  n 
gardens,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  enquire 
how  it  stands  with  the  art  of  garden  design 
among  us  nowadays.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
renaissance  of  the  formal  garden  is  in  full 
swing,  “  no  home  happy  and  no  back  yard 
complete  without  its  pergola.”  But  have 
we  not  something  too  much  of  pergole  and 
hermae  and  exedrae?  Have  we  not  in  place 
of  developing  the  modest  formal  garden  of 
our  ancestors,  a  garden  that  spoke  less  of 
its  European  origin  than  of  its  American 
environment,  have  we  not  rather  created  the 
garden  of  the  architect’s  sketch-book  and  the 
amateur’s  photograph,  a  garden  at  its  best 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  its  foreign  sources 
and  at  its  worst  boisterously  assertive  of 
them?  Have  we  assimilated  what  we  have 
so  hastily  swallowed?  Is  there  as  yet  any 
distinctly  American  style  in  gardens?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  no  more 
a  style  of  our  own  in  gardens  than  we  have 
in  architecture.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
.remarkable  since  nature  has  away  of  forcing 
individuality  upon  the  gardens  of  each  of 
the  nations.  When  Charles  VIII  carried 
back  to  France  the  inspiration  of  Italian  art, 
that  of  the  garden  was  not  wanting,  but  from 
the  time  of  Charles  VIII  to  that  of  Louis 
XVI  the  art  of  gardening  became  more  and 
more  truly  an  expression  of  French  life  and 
French  environment  and  less  and  less  a 
reminiscence  of  its  Italian  origin.  The 
English  garden  is  under  heavy  obligations 
to  its  Continental  neighbors,  yet  through 
the  course  of  years  it  has  so  blended  foreign 

i  American  Gardens,  edited  by  Guy  Lowell,  21  pp.,  112  plates, 
12  pp.  index.  Boston,  Bates  and  Guild  Company.  1902.  Price, 
$7-5°- 


influences  with  what  is  native  to  it  that  it 
is,  as  Sedding  says,  “  the  precise  thing  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  most  in  accord 
with  the  character  and  climate  of  the  country, 
and  the  genius  of  the  race.”  Now  it  is  just 
because  one  earnestly  wishes  to  see  in  our 
own  gardens  such  an  accord  with  the  character 
and  climate  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
genius  of  the  race  that  an  examination  of 
“American  Gardens”  leaves  with  us  a  note 
of  dissatisfaction.  Our  art  is  not  yet  fine 
enough  to  enable  us  to  speak  quite  in  our 
own  words,  we  must  be  dragging  in  here  a 
scrap  of  French,  there  a  whole  sentence  of 
Italian. 

But  to  the  book  itself.  It  consists  of 
many  good  photographs,  well  reproduced. 
They  are  followed  by  an  index  of  singular 
value  containing  sketch-plans  of  nearly  all  of 
the  more  interesting  gardens  illustrated  in 
the  book.  These  plans  make  no  pretence 
at  accuracy  of  detail,  yet  they  faithfully  con¬ 
vey  all  the  more  important  features.  Pre¬ 
ceding  the  illustrations  there  is  an  essay  on 
gardening  partly  historical,  chiefly  critical,  by 
Guy  Lowell.  It  contains  much  sound  wis¬ 
dom,  particularly  in  its  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  so  skilfully  adapting  such  details 
as  we  may  borrow  from  other  countries  as  to 
make  them  seem  at  home  in  our  own.  With 
but  few  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  dicta  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  issue,  yet  it  is  hard  to  remain 
silent  on  hearing  him  say,  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  despite  the  summer  charms  of 
the  formal  garden,  the  natural  style  appears 
better  in  our  climate  in  winter,  and  that 
therefore  a  formal  garden  will  give  its  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  only  when  it  is  built  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  house  that  is  to  be  principally 
used  in  summer.”  Our  own  experience  has 
been  sharply  at  variance  with  this.  There 
comes  to  mind  at  once  a  little  formal  garden 
that  in  summer  is  scarcely  gayer,  scarcely 
more  overflowing  with  flowers  than  some  of 
its  informal  neighbors.  But  in  winter,  when 
their  empty  beds  seem  so  formless  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  its  trim  parterre  firmly  outlined  in 
box,  its  well-kept  walks  shut  in  between  walls 
of  somber  bronze  green  foliage,  contrasting 
with  the  snowy  covering  of  the  ground,  are  a 
perfect  assurance  that  the  natural  style  does 
not,  as  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  us  believe, 
appear  the  better  in  our  climate  in  winter. 
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PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 

Working  Model  ivith  Catalogue 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BURROWES 


RUSTLESS  WIRE 

INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 

TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

They  represent  the  highest  standard  ot 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 


A.  E.  SNOWMAN,  Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

THE  W-vS-TYLER  CO-CLEVEEAND-O 


THE  HARDWARE  OF  ORNAMENT  (comprising 
decorative  metal  work  for  doors,  windows  and  cabinets) 
is  produced  in  practically  all  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  finishes,  by  the 

Yale  &  Towne 

Mfg.  Company 

General  Offices:  9-11-13  Murray  St.,  New  York 

The  collection  of  designs  and  patterns  of  this  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence 

An  Exhibit  Room  for  the  convenience  of  Architects 
and  their  Clients  is  provided  at  the  above  address 

“Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
Brochure  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  Hardware 
of  Ornament  and  its  present  development  and  uses. 

It  will  be  sent  on  request 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey  Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water,  and  gives  ventilation 
at  the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system  of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  &  MFG.  CO.,  1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 

AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Six.e  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 


A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  T rees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 
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House  and  Garden  Binder 

This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
cloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  Of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Every  Subscriber 
should  own  one 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 


Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Ohio 

“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building 
Manufactured  by 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  133  Arch  Street 

For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
" FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE" 
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FORMALGARDENPOTTERY- 

STATVARY&BALVSTRADES- 

•OFTERRACOTTA- 

BRONZESTONEORCEMENTCOMPOSITION- 

•JFRANKLINWHITMAN&COinc 

DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 

•212-SOVTHFIFTHST- 

PHILADELPHIAPA- 


House  &  Garden 


VASE  FROM  POMPEII 

Terra  Cotta  Vases ,  Statuary  Fountains  and  Flower  Pots 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY ,  3***-*4  walnut  street 

■  --  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


**3lfjeich  ” 

Pittsburg*  Pu* 

was  equipped  throughout  with 

p.  $c  3I\  Corbin’s 

UNIT  LOCKS 

DOOR  CHECKS  and 

FINE  BRONZE  HARDWARE 

+++ 

Our  line  of 

includes  : 

BALL  BEARING  CYLINDER  LOCKS 
BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS 
BALL  BEARING  HINGES 

+++ 

Main  Offices  and  Works 

Poxv  tdlvitoin.  ®onttn  HtT-  S§>*  IV* 

Branch  Offices  and  Show-rooms 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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B  O  X  -  B  U  S  H 


SPECIMENS-THOROUGHLY  ACCLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STOCK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FITE  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 


PYRAMIDS,  STANDARDS  AND  BUSHES 

Prices  and  further  particulars  on  request 
State  number  and  sizes  required 


ANDORRA  NURSERIE 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 


Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


Healthy  Trees 

Vigorous,  clean-barked,  thrifty;  that’s  our  kind  of  trees  and  plants.  Satisfaction  and  prompt  results  go 
with  our  strong  well-rooted  stock. 

Immense  assortment,  excellent  values, — fruit  and  shade  trees  and  hardy  perennials  a  specialty. 

Landscape  work — planting,  grading,  draining,  lawn  improving,  making  pretty  hardy  gardens — we  do  it  a 
trifle  better  than  others.  It’s  a  pet  department  of  our  big  business. 

Send  for  our  large  catalogue.  Illustrated,  useful,  interesting. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV ater  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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We  are  making  a  variety  of  pottery  for  formal  gardening 
effects  and  for  use  with  shrubs  and  foliage  plants, 
in  doorways,  corridors  and  balustrades,  in 
rich  red  terra  cotta  and  buff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Price  List  on  request. 

Merrimac  Pottery  Co. 

hEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GOOD  SUMMER  LITERATURE 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

The  International  Studio 

Subscription  35  cents  per  month,  $3.50  per  year.  Three 
months’  trial  subscription,  $1.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  “The  International  Studio”  to  treat  of  every 
Art  and  Craft — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Ceramics, 
Metal,  Glass,  Furniture,  Decoration,  Design,  Bookbinding,  Needle¬ 
work,  Gardening,  etc.  Color  supplements  and  every  species  of 
black-and-white  reproduction  appear  in  each  number.  In  fact, 
this  magazine  authoritatively  presents  to  the  reader  the  progress  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Some  New  Garden  Books  : 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden 

(Anonymous).  With  eight  half-tone  illustrations.  umo. 

$1.50  net. 

This  work  is  explained  by  its  title.  It  is  adorned  with  illustrations 
worthy  of  such  an  attractive  subject.  The  narrative  of  the 
experiences  of  an  English  lady-gardener  in  her  Italian  home  will  be 
found  at  once  diverting  and  informative.  She  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  character  of  her  native  neighbors. 


In  My  V iearage  Garden  and  Elsewhere 

By  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  the  author  of  “In  a  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Garden,”  etc.  With  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author  as 
frontispiece.  i2mo.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

This  serves  as  a  sociable  and  chatty  monthly  “Vademecum”  for 
garden-lovers,  to  tell  them  what  to  sow  and  when  to  sow  it,  and 
to  give  advice  of  every  useful  kind  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden 

By  Mary  Pamela  Milne-Home.  With  eight  illustrations  by 
F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  umo.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  “pot-pourri”  volumes  on  out-door 
subjects — garden-lore,  bird-lore,,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and 
theories  that  “reads  away”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to 
the  reader. 

Garden  Craft,  Old  and  New 

By  J.  D.  Seduing.  With  nine  illustrations,  8vo.  $2.50,  net. 

A  book  that  treats  of  a  subject  much  in  vogue  to-day — the  laying 
out  of  gardens,  formal  and  “architectural.  ”  This  is  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  America,  though  in  Pingland  it  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
classic. 


***  Complete  catalogues  of  Fiction,  Garden  Books,  etc.,  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 

John  Lane  New  York 
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ARTISTIC 
WOOD  CARVINGS 


We  make  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
by  a  patented  process,  which  enables  us  to 
reproduce  tire  most  artistic  designs,  EN¬ 
TIRELY  IN  WOOD,  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cheapest  hand-carving.  Any  design  repro¬ 
duced.  No  composition.  No  embossing. 

No  applique  work.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILLN  ER  WOOD 
COMPANY 

52  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 

v 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  '  :. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


fttaae  Sritlptureb 
ffieatljTr  do.,  ai«r. 


¥ 


1105  Walnut  ^trrrt,  {UpUifclpljut,  Jla. 


FRIEZE  IN  HAND  MODELED  LEATHER.  BILLIARD  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  AT  RADNOR,  PA. 
PEABODY  &  STEARNS,  ARCHITECTS 
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EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED  ;  WILL  CONTAIN 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THREE  VIEWS 

EXHAUSTIVELY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 
UPON  OLD-WORLD  GARDENS 

ITALIAN  GARDENS,  By  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 

OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  ByR.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,  By  K.  HONDA 

OF  THE  JAPANESE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

PRICE  TWO  DOLLARS 

SEND  ADVANCE  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  TO 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTHENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 


O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building. 
Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 
continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 
simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 


:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 


Liquid  Door  C 


I  ...The... 

OGDEN 

Automatically 
R  e  g  u  l  a  t  e  d 

heck  and  Spring 


closes  the  door  quickly,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
READING,  PA. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.’s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 


617  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 


HECLA  IRON  WORKS 


NEW  YORK 

96  AND  98  Reade  St. 


CHICAGO 

105  Lake  St. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 


N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


DarlingtonElectricFoun- 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

n  20  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


“THE  BEST” 

Is  What  You  Want  and  What  We  Furnish 

A  complete  line  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
TINES,  ETERGREENS,  Etc.,  for 
Lazvn  and  for  home  cultivation  or 
market. 

ALL  GUARANTEED  ;  ANYTHING  FAILING 
TO  LIFE  REPLACED  FREE. 

General  catalogue  on  request. 

Charlton  Nursery  Company 

UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  NURSERIES 
Established  iSbS 

ROCHESTER, N.  Y 

Landscape  Gardening  our  Specialty 


CRAFT 
& 

SMITH 

The 

and  MANTEL 
=Shop  _= 

EVERYTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada., 

Pa. 


KEEN  &  MEAD.  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

defter  l3Tother$r 

Cnaltsty  ^tnglc  ^tatng 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Belter  Brothers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  &  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass.  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory.  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


KEYSTONE, 
PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


E  N  OdAVEILj 
DEJIONEIU 
ILLUSTRATOR.  3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


71 3  JANIOM  IT. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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New  Photogravure  Books 


London  :  Historic  eaid  Social. 


By  Claude  De  La  Roche  Francis.  Illustrated  with  50 

full-page  photogravures  from  original  negatives. 

Two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -  $5.00 


“This  is  no  ordinarily  superficial  account  of  London,  nor  yet  a  mere  catalogue  of  its  monuments,  history,  traditions,  and  topography  ; 
but  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  not  only  in  libraries  but  on  the  ground.’’ — Press,  Philadelphia. 

“In  this  estimable  book  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  discover  the  by-ways  of  London  life,  its  hidden  churches,  its  relics  of 
the  monastic  age,  its  bits  of  mediaeval  architecture.” — Times,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Whether  one  wants  historic  London  or  social  London,  ancient  London  or  up-to-date  London,  the  London  of  speculation  or 
the  London  of  the  guide-books,  it  is  all  in  the  two  volumes  here  presented.” — tVorld,  New  York. 


Ireland  :  Historic  a.nd  Picturesque. 


By  Charles  Johnston.  Illustrated  with  25  full-page 


photogravures  and  a  map. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -  --  --  --  -  $3.00 

“It  is  a  gem.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  the  despair  of  anyone  who  may  wish  to  imitate  it.” — John  Habberton. 

“In  ‘Ireland,  Historic  and  Picturesque,’  the  author  has  supplied  a  real  want  of  the  ordinary  reader.  For  the  average  Englishman 
and  American,  Ireland  has  no  history  before  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  the  old  traditions  of  Switzerland  are  better  known  to  him  than 
those  of  Ireland.  From  that  remote  past,  in  the  ages  before  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  Johnston  lifts  as  much  as  he  may  of  the  veil 
of  time.” — Church  Standard ,  Philadelphia. 


“Mr.  Johnston  has  succeeded  admirably  in  condensing  into  one  volume  a  delightful  study  of  the  salient  features  of  Irish  history 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  century.” — Advertiser,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Scotland :  Historic  aaid  Picturesque.  By  Marie  Hornor  Lansdale.  Illustrated 

with  50  full-page  photogravures  and  a  map. 


Two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  cloth  jackets,  and  in  a  cloth  box  -  $5.00 

“The  author  has  read  diligently  and  wisely.  Nobody  and  nothing  of  consequence  to  be  found  in  books  seem  to  have  escaped 
her.” — Post,  Chicago. 

“Handling  her  theme  with  a  light  touch,  she  gives  us  very  readable  pages.” — Tribune,  New  York. 

“In  easy,  fluent  style  she  combines  history,  romance  and  descriptions  of  landmarks,  ancient  and  modern.” — Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


Henry  T.  Coates  6  Co., 


Publishers 

Philadelphia. 
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HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO., 


Marion  Harland  says  :  “For  we  have  in  the  ‘Hymnal’  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pastorals  of  American  life  ever  written.  It  is 
an  Idyll — a  ‘Reverie,’  than  which  nothing  more  charming  has  been  offered  to  our  reading  public  since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school  of  his 
own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

.  .  Our  ‘United  Country’  is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given  us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  and  this 

later  and  gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 

“There  is  in  the  philosophy  of  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  .  .  A  book  of  this  sort 

occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville  Times. 

“Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” — N.  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

“Truly,  this  author  of  ‘A  Summer  Hymnal’  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing.  We  shall  think  of  him  and 
of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for  our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.” — N.  T.  World. 


“A  DELIGHT  AND  AN  INSPIRATION " 


EIGHTH  EDITION  NOW  READY 


A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 


A  Romance  of  Tennessee 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25 


House  Garden 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Hecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-55(5  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon, .N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

V.  J.  Petry,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co., 333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

TheYantacaw  Mfg. Co., 800  LandTitle  Building, Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOF  MATERIAL 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

V.  J.  Petry,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Ilitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

P.  &.  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

19  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Charlton  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  II.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher’s  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Jno.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGR APPIERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-SnifTen  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES  (HOT  AIR) 

American  Machine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  II.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  W.  Ketcharn,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bios.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcharn,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WEATHER  STRIP 

C.  L.  Faker  &  Co.  (Golden  metal),  129  South  Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOOD  CARVING 

Willner  Wood  Co.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  TAPFSTROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters'  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  23d  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 

Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory  : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


You  won't  blush  to  see  our  Weather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely  Air  Tight.  Saves  JO  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C.  L.  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN,  Detroit,  Mich. 


■Subscribers  to 

If  HOUSE  AND 
23  GARDEN  who 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
July,  September  and  October 
numbers  and  will  send  them  in 
good  order  to  the  publishers, 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^”JOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 

WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 


will  be  paid  75  cents  each,  or 
subscription  extended  two 
months  on  current  volume. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1222  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COLOR  IS  A  POWER 


It  catches  the  eye.  It  rivets 
the  mind.  It  affects  the  dis¬ 
position.  Inharmoniously 
employed  it  offends  correct 
taste;  harmoniously  treated 
it  beautifies  and  elevates. 
Our  sample  cards  show  har¬ 
monies  of  analogous  colors 
and  complementary  colors. 
They  make  ugly  homes 
impossible. 

LUCAS  PAINT  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  standard  for  brilliancy, 
durability,  covering  capac¬ 
ity  and  quantity. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

RELIABLE  PAINTS  AND 
VARNISHES 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 

TRY  US  FOR  PLATE  AND  FANCY  GLASS 
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Taylor  Old  Style 

is  the  only  brauid  oi 
roofing  tin  th&i  hsw 
ever  been  imitated. 
Count  the  imit&.tion./’ 
auid  you  will  realize 
wired  thiy  mesoi/. 


N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co. 


Sole  Manufacturer./’ 


G  e  n  o  r  a.  1  S  n.  1  e  jr  Officer 


Philadelphia. 


THE  ONLY  BEST 


ABRAM  COX  STOVE 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


VI 

■  * 


WlfF  LIQUID  &  PASTE 
nilV/L,  WOOD  FILLERS 


Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish— for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 


PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS* 

CAMDEN,  N.J 


THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  "SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office: 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 


NEW  YORK 
322  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 

729  Tremont  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 
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